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AY, Oscar, kindly put that 
cannon where it belongs un- 
til you need it,” I whispered 
impatiently to the gawky 
young giant who crawled along behind 
me as we worked our way through a 
laurel patch in the general direction of 
Lee Pack’s moonshine still. “You act 
as though I brought you over here to 
kill somebody on _ sight. Besides, 
you’ve prodded me with the muzzle 
of that forty several times, and it 
doesn’t feel very good.” * 
Oscar Guy grinned as he slipped the 
» the holster under his 


-five 


big revolver int 
left armpit. 
“Just thought 
“Time enough for that,’ 
“Anyway, please remember that we 
didn’t come over here to blow some- 
body up, but to raid a still and make 
an arrest. Shoot only if you must.” 
Sometimes I had to talk pretty 


I’d be ready,” he said. 


I told him. 


straight to Oscar Guy. Oscar was a 
deputy sheriff. I was rather fond of 
the fellow, for to me he was like a 
clumsy boy who had grown too soon 
to be six feet and three inches tall, 
but I never had a great deal of respect 
for him as an efficient officer; he was 
too brave and too foolishly reckless. 
But Oscar knew the and for 
this reason was valuable to me; so, 
every time I happened into Bluntville, 
which was not often, I took him along 
on raids. 

On this day we were between two 
of the Wooldridge Mountains, near the 
head of Capachine Creek, five miles 
or so from Bluntville. As I said be- 
fore, we were crawling through a 
laurel patch toward Lee Pack’s moon- 
shine still. 

Lee Pack was not 
who had vowed his 
“licker” so long 


woods, 


only a moonshiner 
intention to 
he remained 


make 
free 
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and there was breath in his body, but 
he was a real desperado as well—one 
of the worst, I believe, anywhere in 
the mountains of east Tennessee. He 
had been engaged in several shooting 
affairs and had spent, altogether, eight 
or nine years in Federal and State 
prisons. In other words, Lee was a 
“plumb pizen” chap when other men 
interfered with his “rights.” 

It was my firm intention to interfere 
with his rights to-day. The summer 
sun was setting now, but I planned to 
land Lee Pack safely in the jail at 
Bluntville, the county seat, before the 
night was very old. Later I expected 
to have the satisfaction of escorting 
him to the Federal prison at Atlanta, 
where he would be a welcome guest of 
the government for some time to come. 

Shortly after I asked my deputy to 
put away his gun, I halted and raised 
my hand as a signal for perfect silence. 
A faint, throbbing noise was coming to 
us from seventy-five or eighty yards 
away. We knew it came from a 
“thump keg,” part of a moonshining 
outfit. 

“Lee Pack isn’t in the habit of throw- 
ing up his hands every time she’s asked 
to,” I whispered to Oscar Guy. ‘He'd 
break for cover even if we had a can- 
non trained on him. So we'll have to 
rush the fellow. You get on the other 
side of the still as quickly as possible, 
and if I fail to get him I’ll chase him 
into your arms. And remember this— 
no shooting unless he draws first and 
looks like he means business. What 
we want is the man, not a dead body.” 

With a nod Oscar crawled off among 
the bushes and disappeared. I now 
think it is quite likely that he pulled his 
revolver as soon as he was beyond my 
sight. Anyhow, I was uneasy. I should 
have been actually frightened if I had 
known what I was to learn later—that 
Oscar had a personal grudge against 
Lee Pack. 

I continued to creep straight forward, 


and the throbbing of the thump keg 
grew more and more distinct. In the 
thickening shadows it sounded like grim 
tragedy itself. I caught myself enter- 
taining strange thoughts about a wildly 
beating human heart so large that one 
could hear its palpitation. I have al- 
ways noticed that moments of danger 
and suspense offer fertile soil for ab- 
surd imaginings. 

Soon I slackened my pace, so that 
my deputy might have plenty of time 
to take up a _ favorable position. 
Though I had not told him to do so, 
I expected him to find a path leading 
to the still and secrete himself near it. 

After a while I drew close enough 
to a little opening in the laurel patch, 
an opening perhaps thirty feet square, 
to see the moonshine still and the man 
who was operating it. The moonshiner, 
on the far side of the open space, was 
not a stranger to me. He was a large, 
rough-featured man with black hair and 
keen black eyes. At this particular mo- 
ment he was engaged in pulling the fire 
from under the copper boiler with a 
forked stick, something a moonshiner 
always does after each “run.” 

I crept on stealthily until I was within 
a yard of the opening. There I paused 
and waited till the busy man’s back was 
to me. Then I leaped to my feet and 
dashed forward, drawing my revolver 
as I ran. 

“Hands up, Lee!” I shouted as he 
wheeled about and discovered me. 
“Hands up, and be quick about it!” 
And, knowing that it was his nature 
either to resist arrest or take to his 
heels, I halted just across the copper 
boiler from him and took deliberate aim 
at his broad chest. 

But, though he was greatly startled 
by my sudden appearance, he evidently 
was not afraid I would shoot to kill. 
He made no motion whatever to draw 
a weapon, if he had one, but took a 
step backward and hesitated. Then, as 
I darted around the boiler and lunged 
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at him, he leaped with surprising agil- 
ity toward the nearest part of the laurel 
patch. My right hand missed his arm 
probably not more than an inch, and 
in reaching for him I had thrown my- 
self forward with such force that I 
fell flat and solidly on my stomach. 

As. he vanished among ‘the laurel 
bushes I heard him utter a sound that 
was half a savage curse and half a 
contemptuous snarl of mockery. I can 
well imagine the disappointment and 
hatred that must have been in the poor 
chap’s heart at this moment, for he 
knew very well what I would do to the 
whisky-making outfit from which he 
was running away. Still, looking back, 
I am not sure Lee Pack would have 
tried to shoot me even if he had had 
the advantage. Nearly any really 
shrewd moonshiner would rather run 
from a revenue officer than kill him, 
and Lee Pack was certainly no fool. 
It is the deputy sheriff and the “spotter” 
who most often fill the mountaineers 
with the desire to paint the woods red 
with blood—“traitor blood,” they doubt- 
less would call it. 

“Catch him, Oscar!” I cried loudly, 
getting quickly to my feet. “Head him 
off !”” 

For half a minute or so I heard both 
men breaking noisily through the 
growth, I heard my deputy’s big voice 
thunder “Halt!” several times. Then 
the report of a pistol crashed through 
the woods, and I knew the “shiner” 
had outdistanced Oscar. I reasoned 
that the latter had fired only to frighten 
Pack into surrender, but now I think 
the deputy may have shot straight at 
him. 

Anyhow, he missed. I heard Oscar 
“Halt!” once more, and then 
in the approaching dusk the forest grew 
very quiet—and lonesome. 

“The big clown!” I muttered. “Lee 
Pack can make a fool of him. He 
couldn’t catch that shiner ina thou- 
sand years.” 


shout 


Pack lived hardly half a mile from 
the still, and he seemed to be headed 
straight for home when Oscar fired. 
But I had no idea he would continue 
in that direction and carry trouble, as 
it were, right up to his very door. It 
seemed more reasonable to think he 
would seek safety in some deeper part 
of the woods. 

After a raid, whether an arrest is 
made or not, it is one of the first duties 
of a revenue officer to wreck the moon- 
shining outfit and take charge of the 
copper “worm.” And this I proceeded 
to do at once, deciding grimly to let 
Oscar go it alone until such time as I 
might be able to join him in the chase 
after Lee Pack. 

First I removed the “cap” from the 
boiler and then tore loose the pipe 
which connected the boiler with the 
thump keg. Then I secured a strong 
pole, pried the boiler from its rock 
furnace, and finally tumbled it to the 
ground and turned it upside down. 
This done, I took my made-to-order, 
sharp-pointed, steel hammer from my 
haversack and quickly hacked the boiler 
full of holes. When I was sure the 
boiler could never be used again I took 
the copper worm from the water trough, 
pulled it loose from the thump keg, 
laid it aside, and then turned over the 
water trough and pulled and pried it 
to pieces. 

So far, so good. I was getting along 
finely. Having finished with the water 
trough, I broke—a bit regretfully, I 
must say—several demijohns which 
were full of fine corn whisky, and then 
upset on the ground six barrels of 
mash. I was in the act of breaking in 
the staves of the barrels with a bowlder 
when the report of a heavy gun, com- 
ing from the direction of Lee Pack’s 
house, caused me to spring suddenly 
erect. 

For perhaps ten seconds I stood lis- 
tening, a chill in my blood, but I heard 


no more shots. I was sure the report 
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had not come from a revolver; to my 
trained ears it sounded different. I 
guessed that a gun at least as large as 
a Springfield army rifle had been fired, 
and later I learned that my guess was 
correct. 

“At or near Lee Pack’s house,” I 
said to myself. ‘And no shots in re- 
turn.” 

I left the wreck of the moonshining 
outfit as it was, and, rushing through 
the laurel patch, started up a low 
ridge. I found the going very difficult 
until I discovered a narrow footpath. 
Evidently this path had not been fol- 
lowed by the moonshiner and my dep- 
uty, which accounted for the length of 
time they consumed in traveling half 
a mile. : 

Along the path I hurried toward 
the log house where Lee Pack lived 
with his wife and grown daughter. 

When I came in sight of the building 
I left the path and advanced more cau- 
tiously. The little house, the front of 
which faced me, had three rooms and 
was built in the shape of a capital L, 
one part representing the two living 
rooms, the other the kitchen. <A 
crudely built porch ran the full width 
of the building, and in front of it was 
a flight of half a dozen stone steps. 

On reaching a rail fence, not more 
than fifty feet from the house, I discov- 
ered what I had half expected to find. 
Through the dying light I was able to 
make out a large, still form that lay 
stretched at full length almost against 
the stone steps. 

Fear and rage and sorrow rushed 
into my heart during the moment that 
I hesitated. Then, disregarding all dan- 
ger that might be lurking in or about 
the silent house, I ran forward and 
bent over the body. 

Oscar Guy lay on his back, and a 
glance was enough to assure me that 
he was dead. On his heavy shirt, di- 
rectly over the pit of his stomach, there 
was a hideous-looking dark blotch. 


It was a wound from which probably 
no man would have recovered, but I 
saw no reason to believe that it had been 
instantly fatal. In fact, his body was 
so warm that I felt sure he could not 
have been dead more than two or three 
minutes. Then, too, there were indi- 
cations that he had moved after falling. 
His pistol lay some distance from him, 
and the ground near him looked as if 
he had dragged his body up to the porch 
steps. 

His right hand rested upon the bot- 
tom step, which was very low, having 
been imbedded into the ground, and I 
noticed a white pebble clutched tightly 
in the big fingers. Somehow, though 
I did not know why, this discovery made 
me feel creepy. 

“Poor Oscar Guy!” I said to the si- 
lence about me. “Poor, reckless Oscar 
Guy!” 

Then I set my mouth firmly and 
squared my shoulders, though I had to 
struggle to keep back the tears. I men- 
tally vowed that some one would have 
to pay for this killing, and pay very 
dearly, 


I]. 


I peered at the house. The door was 
closed, but there was an opened win- 
dow not far from me, and I felt rea- 
sonably sure that I was being narrowly 
watched from the dark interior of the 
building. 

Angrily I mounted the steps and 
strode up to the door. It was locked. 
I went at once to the window. 

“Say, in there!” I called gruffly. 
“We'd better have a light, hadn’t we?” 

There was a brief silence. Then a 
female voice, rather a musical voice and 
strangely without fear, answered me: 

“We're all right just as things are, 
Wiley Anderson. Dad ain’t here, if 
that’s who you’re lookin’ fer. Nobody 
but me and maw. They ain’t a gun 
on the place, either, so you needn't be 
scared of us shootin’.” 











I turned over her last sentence in my 
mind. I wondered if she would have 
used a gun if one had been available. 
Perhaps I quivered; I’m not sure. 

“I don’t expect to find your father 
here,” I said. “But it is my duty to 
search the house. You may light a lamp 
and open the door, if you will.” 

I heard a whispered conversation. It 
continued a minute or two. Then the 
room was flooded with light, and pres- 
ently a key grated in a lock and the 
door swung open. 

Slowly I entered. Bessie Pack and 
her mother stood close together and 
eyed me coldly. Bessie was about 
twenty-one years old and very pretty, 
with a slender form and large dark 
eyes. Her mother was far from homely 
in appearance, but her dark features, 
I thought, were rather hard and bitter. 
She was somewhat larger than her 
daughter. . 

“Well,” I began, motioning toward 
the porch, “I suppose you know what's 
out there?” 

“We ain’t blind,” the girl answered 
shortly. 

I frowned. Taking a lamp from a 
crude table I handed it to Mrs. Pack. 

“I'll go through the house,” I told 
her. “It’s more a matter of form than 
anything else. As I said, I don’t ex- 
pect to find Lee at home.” 

The two women led me silently 
through the building. Unhesitatingly 
I looked under the beds and tables and 
behind different pieces of furniture. I 
examined closely the ceiling of each 
room to see whether there was a trap- 
door opening to the loft. 

When we returned to the room where 
I had found them I said quietly, ad- 
dressing the girl: 

“Now you may go ahead and tell me 
just how this tragedy occurred.” 

Her dark eyes watched me a moment 
before she answered. She was pale, 
like her mother, but otherwise did not 
appear greatly disturbed. 
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“Of course I could,” she replied, “but 
I won't.” 

I was astonished, but not so much as 
I pretended to be. I turned to her 
mother. 

“It’s just like she tells you,” said 
Mrs. Pack. “It’s best fer us not to talk 
—not now.” 

I argued with them a long while, but 
they refused absolutely to discuss the 
killing, evading my pointed questions 
in a careful way that was maddening. 

“All right,” I said finally. “It’s a 
strange thing for a woman to refuse to 
talk. However, the evidence in this 
case is glaring; there could be no doubt 
in any reasonable mind as to who did 
the shooting.” 

“Then you might as well be satisfied 
with what you think,” said Mrs. Pack. 

I studied them, first the mother, then 
the daughter. They were a shrewd 
pair, and apparently there was a clear 
understanding between them. 

“Which way did Lee go?” I asked 
suddenly. 

“We ain’t sayin’,” the girl answered. 

I studied them a while longer. They 
watched me steadily. 

“T don’t think it will be necessary to 
place either of you under arrest,’ [ 
said. ‘However, it’s plain that you both 
know all about the killing, and you'll 
have to appear as witnesses as soon as 
Lee is caught. I must ask you to re- 
main at home indefinitely ; you must not 
even visit any of your neighbors. The 
moment I Jearn that you have disobeyed 
my orders I shall feel obliged to have 
you confined in the county jail.” 

They gave me prompt assurance that 
they would not-leave the place. Then, 
telling them I would have to make ar- 
rangements to get the dead man to 
Bluntville, I went out. 

Night had come on by this time, but 
there was a bright moon, and its light 
shone full on the body lying by the 
stone steps. Its presence made me sure 
that neither of the mountain women 
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would follow me from the house. So, 
thinking rapidly, I simply stole around 
the building and paused by one of the 
kitchen windows. I was on the point 
of crawling through this window, with 
the intention of hiding somewhere in- 
side to listen and await further devel- 
opments, when I happened to look to- 
ward a little barn some distance from 
the rear of the house. 

The barn stood near a mountain road 
to which I was not a stranger. There 
was a gate in the rail fence just beyond 
and to the left of the little building, 
and through the gate a man had just 
entered the yard. He carried a long 
object in his hand. At the moment 
I discovered him he was in the act of 
fastening the gate. 


With my hand resting on my re- 


volver I hurried to meet him. But 
when he saw me he halted abruptly, 
hesitated as if undecided, and then 
darted quickly behind the barn. 

I thought it might be his purpose to 
take a shot at me from cover, but as 
I was in the open, it would have heen 
as dangerous to go back as to go for- 
ward. So I continued to advance 

As I dashed up to the barn he reap- 
peared suddenly and stood facing me, 
plainly nervous. And now both of his 
hands were empty. 

For a moment we stood sizing up 
each other. He was a slender young 
fellow of light complexion, and from 
his sharp features I surmised that he 
was a bit delicate. He was roughly 
dressed, but about his face there was 
nothing to signify a bad character. 

“Well, friend,’ I said quietly, “I 
can’t recall that we’ve ever met be- 
fore.” 

He peered at me narrowly, his mouth 
open a little. The slender fingers of 
his right hand went up to caress his 
sharp chin, 

“No, we ain’t never met, exactly,” 
he said. “I’ve seen you afore, though, 
and I know who you are. Your name’s 


Wiley Anderson, and you’re a reve 
nuer.” 

“Right! And whom have I the 
pleasure of encountering under such 
strange circumstances?” 

He started perceptibly, as if shocked 
a bit by my adjective. 

“My name’s Chester King,” he ex- 
plained nervously. “I live two miles 
from here, up the creek. What’s gone 
wrong, anyhow?” 

“Ah, that’s just the point. I was 
about to ask you to do some explaining 
on your own account.” 

“On my own account? 
you mean?” 

During a silence, which I purposely 
prolonged, I watched him keenly. His 
eyes wavered from time to time as he 
gazed back at me. 

“Don’t you know what I mean?” I 
inquired softly. “Are you going to be- 
gin lying to me from the very start?” 

“Lyin’ to you? Why, honest to the 
Lord, Mister Anderson, I don’t know 
what you’re talkin’ about.” 

“But you understood readily enough 
that something had gone wrong, didn’t 
you?” 

‘Well, it seems like somethin’s gone 
wrong.” 

“Do you know anything that you 
should tell mer” 

He started again, and I thought he 
paled a little. 

“Honest, Mister Anderson, I don't 
know what you mean,” he declared. 

“Can you tell me,” I asked, ‘where 
I might be able to find Mr. Lee Pack?” 

“Lee Pack? Why, ain’t—ain’t Lee 
about the place?” 

“You know very well he isn’t,” I said 
bluntly, glaring at him in simulated an- 
ger. “You'd better tell me all you 
know, my boy. I’m trying to be easy 
with you.” 

“You ain’t explained what you mean - 
yet,” the countered, trying to appear 
bold, but nevertheless speaking in a 
“Whatever has happened, 


What is it 


weak voice, 
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" Mister Anderson, I didn’t have a gosh 
blamed thing to do with it. Honest.” 

“Oh, didn’t you? Well, we shall see. 
You may tell me what you are doing 
here, if you will. And kindly speak 


briefly and to the point.” 

“I come here to see Bessie Pack,” he 
“She’s my girl.” 

And so Bessie is your 


said simply. 

“Ah, ha! 
girl?” 

“Yes. Me and Bess have been court- 
in’ a good while.” 

“You think a tremendous lot of her, 
I suppose ?” 

“IT sure do, of course.” 

“T see. You’d do nearly anything 
for her sake, wouldn’t you?” 

“T sure would. But what’s that got 
to do with—with what’s happened 
here r” 

“Ah—what’s happened here,” I re- 
peated. “Now let me hear you guess 
what has happened here. Come on.” 

“Tain’t got no idey, Mister Anderson. 
Honest.” 

Not for a second had my eyes left 
Chester King’s face. Now I took a pair 
of bright handcuffs from my coat pocket 
and fingered them in a thoughtful man- 
ner. At sight of them Chester’s rather 
large eyes fairly bulged from their 
sockets. 

“Young man,” I said gravely, ‘why 
did you run behind the barn when you 
saw me?” 

The question confused him, and now 
I was sure he turned pale. 

“I didn’t want to git mixed up in 
any trouble,” he said. ‘I felt like some- 
thin’ had happened.” 

“What made you think that?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Oh, but you surely do. You had 
some reason for thinking all was not 
right. What was it?” 

He was silent a moment. Looking 
down, he pawed the ground with the toe 
of his shoe. 


” 


“Well, a good while afore—afore. 


” 
—_— 


He paused. 


“Before what?” I persisted. 

“A good while ago I heard a shot. 
I was a good ways from here then.” 

“What have you been doing since 
then °” 

“Settin’ on a rock studyin’, most of 
the time.” 

“Now let me get this straight. You 
heard a shot, and then you sat on a 
rock to study. But is the fact that you 
heard a shot the only reason you had 
for running behind the barn?” 

“Yes, sir. I just felt oneasy—didn’t 
want to git mixed up in any trouble.” 

“You thought that perhaps Lee Pack 
was in trouble?” 

ot 

“Then, in case you had found the 
father of your sweetheart in trouble, 
do you mean to tell me you wouldn’t 
have gone to his aid?” 

“Not far enough to put me in the 
pen. He gits in too much trouble.” 

I thought deeply. After a moment 
I inquired: 

“How long has it been since you saw 
Lee Pack?” 

“Not since last night,” he answered. 

His voice did not sound at all con- 
vincing, nor did he look as if he were 
telling the truth. 

“Just what,” I wanted to know, “did 
you have in your hand when you ran 
behind the barn?” 

I had been waiting for the psycho- 
logical moment to put this question. I 
had expected that it would stun him, 
and it did. 

“Did you—did you see me with some- 
thin’ ?” 

“Certainly. 
What was it?” 

He glanced about, looked down, 
shrugged his shoulders, and squirmed 
as if in great misery—which no doubt 
he was. 

“Tf it was only a stick that you were 
carrying,” I added, “you may produce 
it at once for my inspection, if you will 
be so kind.” 


It looked like a 


gun. 
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The young man’s chin quivered. He 
must have realized that he was hope- 
lessly tangled; must have known that 
I was positive he had lied to me several 
times. He looked at the handcuffs 
which I still held conspicuously before 
him, and did not seem at all ashamed 
of the shudder that passed through his 
frame. Perhaps the thing uppermost 
in his mind was a mental picture of 
prison bars. 

“Mister Anderson, I might as well 
tell you that it was a gun I had,” he 
confessed in shaky tones. “But I can 
make you plumb sure, Mister Ander- 
son, that I ain’t mixed up in whatever 
has happened. I've been lyin’ about 
some things, of course, but I can ex- 
plain so’s you'll understand.” 

“Do you think so?” I said, and per- 
haps my smile was a bit grim. “After 
the way you have avoided the truth, 
King, I hardly see how you can reason- 
ably expect me to place any faith at all 
in your veracity. However, we shall 
see. Where is the gun?” 

“Under the barn floor.” 

“Whose gun is it?” 

“Well, I—I got to tell you it’s Lee 
Pack’s.” 

“So? Well, let’s get it.’ 

We went around to the side of the 
barn. Reaching under the floor the 
young man brought to view a heavy 
army rifle and handed it to me. I ex- 
amined it and was astonished to find 
its chamber still contained an empty 
cartridge. 

“From this shell,” I  asseverated 
softly, holding the slender brass cylin- 
der not far from the end of Chester’s 
sensitive nose, “came the bullet which 
killed Oscar Guy.” 

IIl. 

“Lee Pack killed Oscar Guy!” he 
cried. ‘He didn’t! I knowed you was 
gonna tell me somethin’ purty bad, but 
surely i 

“A little while ago I’d have said 


positively that it was Lee,” I broke in 
gently. “Now, however, I should say 
that it was either Lee Pack or Chester 
King that killed Oscar Guy.” 

At this, King caught at his breath 
with a convulsive gulp. 

“I didn’t have a thing to do with it, 
Mister Anderson,” he declared fear- 
fully. ‘Honest to the Lord!” 

“T guess you’re a fairly good actor, 
King. If you had nothing to do with 
it, why have you tried so hard to mis- 
lead me?” 

“Mister Anderson, 
over the matter, I had a feelin’ that 
somethin’ might ’a’ happened. Then, 
when you run on to me like you did, 
I lied to you part because I was afraid 
fer myself and part because I wanted 
to pertect Lee Pack, if he was in trou- 
ble. But you'll understand when I tell 
you how I happened to have the gun.” 

He spoke very eagerly now, and it 
was easy to see that he was no longer 
thinking of protecting Lee Pack—if 
that had been his purpose—but was 
concerned wholly with his own safety. 
I was impressed by his deeply earnest 
manner, but the falsities in which I had 
already caught him were sufficient to 
make me wary of his future statements. 

“Very well; go ahead with your 
story,” I said. “I must tell you frankly, 
though, that it is my duty to place you 
under arrest. Unless other develop- 
ments point to the contrary you'll find 
it hard to convince me that you are not 
at least implicated in the killing of Os- 


after I’d studied 


car Guy.” 


“T think maybe you'll feel a little dif- 
ferent when you hear what I’ve got to 
say,” he replied. “They’s plenty ways 
to prove I’m innocent. The fact that 
I come here with the gun, and the fact 
that the empty cartridge hadn’t been 
took out of it—them facts ought to 
make you purty sure that I didn’t do 
the kiliin’.” 

“I’m not ready to call = a mutr- 
derer, King,” I answered, ‘‘but let me 
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F assure you there is no knowing what 
a murderer will do. They’ve been 
known to pull off some mighty crazy 
stunts after a crime. That’s why the 
saying ‘Murder will out’ still lives. It 
looks as if the murder of Oscar Guy 
was committed by Lee Pack, but the 
finger of suspicion points also very di- 
rectly at you, at least as an accomplice. 
To substantiate this statement, let me 
remind you that you were caught with 
the gun with which, obviously, the deed 
was committed, that you sought to con- 
ceal this gun, and that you tried to mis- 
lead an officer of the law. But go ahead 
with your story,” I urged. “I’m impa- 
tient to be further enlightened.” 

King puckered his white forehead. 
His face looked a sickly gray in the 
moonlight. Its color reminded me of 
another face near the stone steps of Lee 
Pack’s house. 

“It’s beginnin’ to seem like my girl’s 
dad wants to lay this shootin’ business 
on me,” he said in either genuine or 
pretended anger. “I was a good ways 
from here, up Capachine Creek, when 
I heard a shot that sounded like it was 
near here. They wasn’t nothin’ that 
seemed strange about it right then, of 
course, but a while after I heard the 
shot, not many minutes, I saw Lee Pack 
arunnin’ along the road toward me. He 
was limpin’ like he’d sprained his ankle, 
and he looked a lot excited. 

“Well, when he comes up to me he 
says, ‘Here, Chess, take this gun home 
fer me, and say nothin’, and then he 
tuns on as hard as blazes. I hollered 
after him, askin’ him to explain, but he 
didn’t answer—just kept right on go- 
in’, 

“I set down on a rock and scratched 
my head and thought about the matter. 
I set there a good while. I thought at 
first I’d just hide the gun in the woods 
and go back home, and then I decided 
to come on. You see, I was sort of 
curious to see what had happened, any- 
how, and I was oneasy about Bess. I 
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meant to be careful when I got here 
and to hide the gun afore I was seen, 
if anything bad had happened. 

“When I got here I listened at the 
fence fer a spell, and ever’thing seemed 
so quiet that I thought, fool-like, that 
it would be safe enough to take the 
gun on up to the house. You see, I 
didn’t know but what the shot had been 
fired some little ways from the house, 
and, even after I met Lee, I couldn't 
be sure just what the shot had meant. 

“Well, when I come in the gate, 
Mister Anderson, you saw me with the 
gun. And you know the rest. I lied 
fer the reasons I’ve said. Some of the 
lyin’ was done fer the man that seems 
to want me to shoulder his trouble. 
Sure looks that way now, gosh blamed 
if it don’t! You see, he knowed where 
I was comin’, and I guess he knowed 
you'd be here lookin’ fer me. He’s a 
quick thinker, Lee is. He took a chance 
on me bein’ caught with the gun. And 
it turned out that way. I was so curi- 
ous to know what was up that it didn’t 
even come in my mind to see if the gun 
was loaded or empty. I think that 
ought to show that I wasn’t lookin’ fer 
trouble.” 

During a silence I weighed King’s 
story carefully, trying to find a flaw in 
it. My deputy’s death had hurt me 
deeply, but I can’t say that I did not 
feel a bit of compassion for the young 
man before me. However, I knew my 
duty as an officer. 

“Mister Anderson,” he added of a 
sudden, his face brightening, “if it was 
sure enough in Lee’s. mind to lay the 
killin’ on me, they’s one important thing 
he overlooked, I think.’ 

“What is that, King?” 

“Afore I answer I want to know a 
few things. Just exactly where did the 
killin’ happen?” 

“I found Oscar’s body in front of 
the house, almost against the porch 
steps,” I answered, feeling that I might 
be telling him something he already 
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knew. “I was at Lee’s still when the 
shot was fired, and Oscar was dead 
when I reached him. I should say that 
the person who killed him was standing 
in or near the doorway, but of course 
I couldn’t be at all positive as to that.” 

“Oscar had chased him from the 
suiil?”’ 

"Ves, 

“Did you know Oscar and him was 
deadly enemies 7’ 

“T certainly did not,” 
“Were they?” 


[ said in sur- 
prise. 

“They sure was. Been after each 
other’s scalps fer the last two or three 
mouths.” 

“It has been six months since 1 was 
here last, and so I knew nothing about 
the quarrel. Glad you told me. T'll 
investigate the matter later on. But 
what important thing do you think Lee 
may have overlooked ?” 

“T’m just comin’ to that. Was Bes- 
sie and her maw there when the killin’ 
happened ?” 

“Yes. But they refused to talk.” 

“They won't refuse to talk when they 
know what a fix I’ve got myself in,” 
King declared with almost feverish ea- 
gerness. “They'll tell you I had noth- 
in’ to do with the shootin’. Lee couldn't 
have fixed it up with them to lay the 
killin’ on me, fer he had no way of 
knowin’ he’d meet me. Besides, Bess 
wouldn’t blame me with sech a crime. 
Lee just took a long chance, and it 
won’t work.” 

“But even if they should say what 
you think they will,” I warned him, “I 
couldn’t feel justified in giving you your 
liberty—not at once, at least. I couldn't 
blind myself to the fact that one of the 
women is your sweetheart and that pos- 
sibly the other expects to become your 
mother-in-law.” 

He frowned a little; but to my sur- 
prise, and relief also, he answered: 

“T see I'll have to be held in arrest. 
Them sayin’ I’m innocent, though, will 


make things look a lot better, and make — 
me feel more easy.” 

“If they say you’re innocent,” | 
agreed. “I don’t believe, however, that 
they’ll say either yes or no. The wel- 
fare of Lee Pack is at stake, if, actually, 
yours is not, and they feel that by talk- 
ing they might injure him in some way, 
So I don’t believe either of them will 
talk this side of the courthouse, no 
matter how innocent or how guilty you 
may be.” 

“I don’t look at it that way, Mister 
Anderson. But it won’t hurt to see.” 

“Very well, King; we'll see,” I said. 
“But as a matter of caution I shall have 
to ask you to submit to an indignity, 
Sorry, King.” 

Without a word he held out his 
hands, and I snapped the handcuffs on 
his wrists. 

I carried the rifle with me, and when 
we reached the house I leaned it against 
the edge of the porch, 

We paused a moment by Oscar Guy’s 
body. King was pale, but I observed 
that he was able to look unflinchingly 
down at the dead man’s rigid features. 
But ‘he, of course, knew I was watching 
him. 

I called his attention to the big hand 
lying on the bottom stone step, the hand 
that clutched he white pebble in its long 
fingers. 

“Poor feller!” he said softly. 

Bessie Pack, who doubtless had heard 
us talking, opened the door as we 
crossed the porch. 

“Back?” she said, standing aside to 
let us enter. “Brought Chester with 
you, I see.” And then, startled as she 
caught sight of the handcuffs on her 
lover’s wrists: “Oh! You—you gol 
(Chester arrested ?” 

Mrs. Pack rose from a chair at the 
far side of the room and stared at my 
prisoner. I did not pay her much at- 
tention, but I remember that at first 
she appeared to be dazed, then seemed 
quickly to recover herself. 
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Bessie closed the door, crossed the 
room hastily, and stood by her mother’s 
side. Her large, dark eyes suddenly 
had grown very bright, and her face 
was a puzzle. It would have been im- 
possible to guess.how deeply, or in what 
way, she was affected by her sweet- 
heart’s critical position. 

I explained briefly the circumstances 
under which I had arrested King, men- 
tioning the rifle, the fact that he had 
tried to hide the weapon, his opposite 
statements, his story of how the gun 
came to be in his possession, and so on. 
I used care not to let it be known that 
at the time I discovered him I was 
about to climb through the kitchen win- 
dow. 

“And now,” I finished, “Mr. King 
desires the two of you to state whether 
he is innocent. Owing to the fact that 
you are this young man’s sweetheart, 
Bessie, it is only fair to warn you and 
your mother that I shall hold him in 
arrest regardless of what you may or 

If he is really 


may not have to tell us. 
innocent, however, you should not hesi- 


tate to say so frankly. While it would 
not gain for him his immediate liberty, 
it might very well make the outlook for 
him seem much brighter. If you 
should tell us that Lee did the killing, 
indeed, and that King was not here at 
the house, such a statement, together 
with King’s own story of his meeting 
with Lee in the road, would without 
doubt clear him before any court in 
America.” 

I paused and waited. A part of my 
speech sounded almost like an argu- 
ment in favor of my prisoner, but I 
meant only to be just. 

For a minute or so the room was 
wrapped in a most perfect silence. I 
glanced at King, then at the girl. Each 
was looking straight into the face of the 
other, and King was making a pitiful 
attempt to smile. 

Bessie’s eyes still were very bright. 
Her pretty but tragic face was a study. 


Mrs. Pack also was watching the 
girl’s lover. Her expression, like that 
of her daughter, was extremely baf- 
fling. 

“Listen!” the girl said in a voice 
hardly louder than a whisper. “Did I 
hear somethin’ out there ?” 

Instinctively both King and I flashed 
a look at the door. As I turned my gaze 
again on the girl, I saw her arm drop 
to her side. I know, now, that she had 
nudged her mother with her elbow. 

“T guess I didn’t hear nothin’,” she 
added. “I’m a lot excited. Me and 
maw have been scared to death—with 
that dead man out there.” 

“Then your feelings greatly deceive 
your looks,” I couldn’t help but remark. 
“You show plainly that this moment is 
a trying one, but I shouldn’t have known 
you were really afraid if you hadn't 
told me. But what is the answer that 
may mean so much to this young man? 
Is he guilty or not guilty?” 

“If you don’t mind, Mister Ander- 
son, me and maw’ll go in the kitchen 
to talk the matter over. You can have 
our answer in a few minutes.” 

Chester King started nervously, but 
I intercepted an exclamation from him. 

“But is that necessary?” I asked. “It 
seems rather a strange proceeding, if 
you'll pardon me for saying it.” 

“Well, it’s necessary if you want us 
to say anything at all,” Bessie returned 
a bit coldly. “Of course, if you don’t 
want us to talk——” 

“One question,” I interrupted. “Do 
you know exactly how much or how 
little King had to do with Oscar Guy’s 
death?” 

“Yes, we know.” 

“Then take the lamp into the kitchen 
and try to decide what you should tell 
an officer of the law,” I said with a 
stern note in my voice, for I was losing 
patience with these strange women. 
“And kindly make your conference as 
brief as possible. I’d like to get away 
from here some time to-night.” 
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I am sure Mrs. Pack actually smiled 
as Bessie picked up the lamp. It was 
a smile so faint that one less discern- 
ing than myself would hardlly have no- 
ticed it; but how she managed to smile 
at all, with grim tragedy hovering over 
her very home and the body of a man 
who had been murdered lying almost 
in her doorway, has ever since been to 
me entirely enigmatical. But I stated 
before, I believe, that her features im- 
pressed me as hard and bitter. I might 
better have said they were cruel. 

“They’s another lamp in the kitchen,” 
said Bessie. “When we light it I'll 
bring this one back.” 

With this they left us, and presently 
Bessie returned with the lamp. King 
looked at her—pleadingly, I thought— 
but she did not so much as glance at 
him. She turned her brilliant eyes on 
me in a searching way, though, as she 
left the room. 

“Queer way they’re actin’,” King 
commented weakly. “Funny they have 
to talk it over to decide if I’m inno- 
cent.” 

“That girl doesn’t act very crazy 
about you,” I said heartlessly. “If you 
are guilty she may protect her father 
by telling the truth. Even if you are 
not guilty it’s barely possible that she 
may try to protect her father by saying 
you killed Oscar Guy. We’ve given her 
and her mother an excellent opportunity 
to do that. You hadn’t thought of it, 
had you?” 

He was offended, just as nearly any 
lover would have been. He said: 

“Bess does love me, and she'll tell the 
truth. And that’s all I want her to tell 
—the Lord’s truth.” 

“Do you believe that, or are you just 
trying to make yourself believe it ?” 

“That she’ll tell the truth? Yes, I 
know she will.” 

“Pardon me, but you don’t speak ex- 
actly as if you knew it. Anyway, you’d 
better not be too sure. You should 
know these deep-thinking mountain 


? 


women pretty well—their strange and 
complex characteristics, I mean. You 
call Bessie your sweetheart, but she has 
been her fathet’s sweetheart all her 
life.” 

“T tell you, Mister Anderson, Bess 
loves me. Me and her are gonna git 
married. She won’t say I’m guilty to 
pertect nobody.” 

“Then if she says you’re guilty you 
are guilty. Is that it?” 

“No!” he cried angrily. “I 
guilty no matter what she says. But 
she won’t say I’m guilty. Bess won't 
accuse the man she means to marry.” 

“But you admit that she and her 
mother are acting queer.” 

“I said that because—because I’m éx- 
cited, I guess. Bess wouldn’t ’a’ prom- 
ised to marry me if she hadn’t loved 
me, and if she loves me she ain’t gonna 
accuse me of a killin’ I didn’t do. Not 
even to pertect her dad, she won't.” 

“She may have promised to marry 
you because you seemed her best 
chance. That happens quite often.” 
“Bess loves me,” he repeated. “I 
ain’t afraid that she won’t say what she 
ought to say.” 

At this point we were interrupted 
by the young woman and her mother. 
They entered the room silently and 
faced me, standing near each other. 
Neither of them looked toward Chester 
King, who had sat down. 

Sitting there by the crude table, with 
his hands locked in his lap, I must say 
that he presented a pathetic picture as 
he stared questioningly at Bessie and 
Mrs. Pack. He certainly bore the ap- 
pearance of a person altogether inno- 
cent of murder. 

“Well, Mister Anderson,” the girl 
began without the faintest indication 
of a tremor in her soft, smooth voice, 
while her dark eyes looked straight into 
my own, “me and maw have decided to 
talk.” 

“Good!” T exclaimed, but with more 
enthusiasm than I really felt. “Then 


ain't 
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looked at her, as if unable to believe 
Then he fairly 


» you have concluded to give me the facts 
concerning the shooting of Oscar Guy ?” 
' “Ves,” she answered, “we’ve decided 
that it’s best to tell you all we know 
about it, since you’ve. fooled around 
and arrested the man that done the kill- 


mB 
. 


in 


IV. 


Chester King sprang from his chair, 
wide-eyed and white to the lips, .trem- 
bling all over with the fear that con- 
sumed him. He made a faltering step 
toward the girl, paused, swayed on his 
feet like a drunken man. 

“Good Lord!” he cried 
“Bessie! Surely, Bessie, you don’t 
know what you're sayin’, Surely you 
don’t mean to tell Mister Anderson it 
was me that killed Oscar Guy. Surely 
you don’t, Bessie !” 

The young woman’s composure was 
truly wonderful as her tragic eyes re- 
garded him. 

“Yes, I mean just that,” said her 
smooth, musical voice. “He knows, 
Chester, that it was you or dad that 
done it, and as we know it was you, 
we can't afford to let this killin’ be 
laid on dad—as much as we think of 
you, Chester. Of course, Chester, me 
and maw understand that you expected 
us to tell a lie for you and and let dad 
take all the blame, just because you 
killed Oscar Guy on account of dad. 
But I don’t love you well enough to 
throw the blame on my own dad, Chess. 
So me and maw, after talkin’ it over— 
well, we decided to tell the truth, as 
you see. We couldn’t think of any- 
thing we could say in your favor with- 
out puttin’ the blame on dad, where it 
don’t belong. I’m awful sorry, Chess, 
my honey boy’—and here her voice 
grew very tender. ‘You don’t know 
how sorry I am. But I love dad bet- 
ter'n I love you, and so you'll have 
to answer to the law fer your own 
crime.” 

For a long moment Chester King 


hoarsely. 


what he had heard. 
shouted: 

“My own crime? Why, you lyin’ 
little fiend, nobody could ’a’ made me be- 
lieve you’re so wicked! My own crime! 
My own crime! Oh, you little devil! 
You lyin’ little fiend!” 

King, completely overcome, fell into 
his chair, and, lifting his manacled 
arms, covered his face with his hands; 
his shoulders and chest shook convul- 
sively. 

Knowing that it was very possible 
that he was being victimized by the two 
women, I felt sincerly sorry for King, 
for I fully realized how damning was 
the evidence now standing against him. 
Proof is what the law looks at; proof 
is what the law considers. And, no 
matter how I was impressed by the 
secret talk between the women, or by 
the very strange way in which the gir! 
accused the man whom she had prom- 
ised to marry, or by her own and her 
mother’s manner, or by the unstudied, 
shocking, terrible way in which King 
was affected, I should have to do my 
full duty as a sworn officer of the law. 

I had been watching the girl. Now 
I looked at her mother. The latter was 
staring at the handcuffs on King’s 
wrists, and if there was any compas- 
sion in her heart it did not show on 
her face. 

“Both of you witnessed the shoot- 
ing?” I questioned gravely. “You saw 
King at the moment he fired the shot?” 

“Yes,” said the girl promptly, “we 
saw him.” 

I pondered. It had become very clear 
to me that the girl was remarkably 
shrewd and resourceful, and she appar- 
ently had absolute control of her keen 
faculties. I wondered if it would not 
be wise to make her feel that I doubted 
her. 

“Why don’t you let your mother do 
some of the talking?” I inquired with 
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studied bluntness. “It seems to me 
that she’s strangely speechless—for a 
woman.” 

Mrs. Pack turned her head and gave 
me an angry look. For a second I 
met her gaze, then I glanced at King. 
He had let his hands drop from his 
face, and I thought I saw a hopeful 
gleam in his eyes as they encountered 
mine. 

The young woman did not appear 
disturbed by my question and comment. 
She replied quietly: 

“I’m speakin’ fer me and maw both. 
I know what she knows.” 

“I see. Anyhow, I’d like to hear your 
stories of the killing separately. So, 
if your mother will kindly step into 
the kitchen But here Bessie in- 
terrupted me. 

“T object to that,” she said flatly. 
“Our stories might be a little bit differ- 
ent, of course, but they would both 
mean the same thing, fer each of us 
saw the same thing. Maw thinks I 
might be able to tell about the shootin’ 
more plain than she can, so we’ve de- 
cided that I’m to do the talkin’—if 
they’s any more talkin’ gonna be done.” 

No great amount of intelligence was 
needed to understand that this point 
was cut and dried. Therefore I re- 
frained from wasting my breath in use- 
less argument. 

I noticed that my prisoner, a strained 
look on ‘his pale face, was intently tak- 
ing inevery word. I thought he showed 
excellent judgment in remaining silent. 

“Pardon me, ladies, until I get the 
rifle,’ I said. I then asked King to 
come and standing in the doorway 
where I could keep my eyes on him, a 
request with which he was prompt to 
comply. 

I had secured the rifle and was about 
to reénter the house, when a mosquito, 
humming disagreeably about my ears, 
reminded me that the lifeless face of 
Oscar Guy was exposed to the insects 
of the summer night. So I went out 


and covered it with my handkerchief, 
and as I did so my attention was once 
more drawn to the big hand lying on 
the bottom step. 

As I stared at it, I was greatly upset 
by the grim thing and the little object 
which it held. Reaching down, I took 
the white pebble from the clutch of 
the dead fingers and put it in the right- 
hand pocket of my trousers, 

Chester King returned to his chair, 
As I again entered the room Bessie and 
Mrs. Pack were standing exactly where 
I had left them. 

“Ts this your father’s gun?” I said to 
the gifl. 

She took the rifle and examined it, 
peering closely at a few scratches on 
the stock. 

“Yes, it’s dad’s,” she answered. 

“Hand it to Mrs. Pack, please,” I re- 
quested, adding after a moment: “Your 
husband’s gun, Mrs. Pack?” 

“Yes, it’s Lee’s.” 

“Very well. Now you may tell your 
story of the shooting, Miss Pack.” 

“Well, they ain’t much to tell, Mister 
Anderson,” the young woman began. 
“Me and maw and Chester was all talk- 
in’ in this room. The door was open, 
and the gun was settin’ right over there 
against the wall, about a yard from the 
door——” 

“Then the gun wasn’t in that corner 
to the right of the door?” I broke in, 
knowing that a mountaineer usually 
keeps his rifle in a corner. 

“No; it was on the other side, right 
over there,” and she pointed. 

“But why was it in such a conspict- 
ous place, and where it was liable to be 
knocked over at any time?” 

“Dad made us let it stay right there 
Wouldn't have it nowherese else.” 

“T see; he was always expecting trou- 
ble. Go on, please.” 

“Well, we heard a shot away off in 
the woods, and Chester said——” She 
paused, puckered her forehead, then 
“Of course you know about 


went on: 
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the still, now. Chester said the shot 
sounded about where the still was, and 
said that maybe the revenuers was mak- 
in’ a raid, That got us all kind of ex- 
cited, and so we begin to watch and 
listen. After a while dad come bustin’ 
over the fence, down yander, and we 
saw that Le was limpin’ like he was shot. 
We thought he was shot, but I’m purty 
sure, now, that he had just sprained his 
ankle. Anyway, he wasn’t runnin’ much 
fast, on account of the limp. Afore he 
got to the house a big man, that turned 
out to be Oscar Guy, was crossin’ the 
fence. Well, dad run into this room 
and said, ‘I’m goin’ straight on through 
the house, and you folks hold that devil, 
some way, till I can lose him.’ And 
then, as dad run on through the house, 
Chester’s eyes flashed like fire and he 
snatched up the gun and said, ‘Con- 
found him, I’ll hold him!’ And then, 
afore me and maw hardly knowed what 
was happenin’, Chester took aim out of 
the door and shot. 

“That scared me and maw nearly to 
death, of course. I grabbed the door 
and shut it, and as I shut it I saw Oscar 
Guy fall to the ground hard, out there 
not many feet from the steps. Me and 
maw and Chester run in the kitchen 
then, and I saw by Chester’s face that 
he’d begun to see what a awful thing 
he’d done. We talked about it a little 
while, all excited, and then Chester said 
he’d scout around a bit and see if any- 
thing else happened. He said he hoped 
Oscar Guy was by hisself, just raidin’ 
the still on his own account, and if that 
was so we’d move Oscar’s body some- 
where out in the woods, and nobody’d 
know who shot him. I tole him maybe 
Oscar wasn’t killed, and he tole me to 
go and see. So I come back through 
this room and went out on the porch, 
Oscar Guy had crawled up to the steps, 
and I could see that he was dead. So 
I hurried back to the kitchen and tole 
Chester, and as he left he tole us he’d 
be back after a while if ever’thing 

2F ps 


stayed quiet. He said if some other 
officer turned up we mustn’t do any 
talkin’. 

“Well, poor Chester hadn’t been 
hardly gone, Mister Anderson, when 
you come to the house and examined 
Oscar Guy’s body. I had locked the 
door, but when you made us open it, 
you know yourself that we didn’t do 
any talkin’, But I’ve been studyin’ a 
lot since then, and I’m just tellin’ the 
truth about Chester now to keep the 
blame from bein’ laid on dad, who I 
guess is somewheres wonderin’, right 
now, if somebody was killed, fer he 
couldn’t ’a’ ‘been much farther than out 
the back door when Chester shot. 

“T’ll admit, Mister Anderson, that I 
think somethin’ of Chester, and _ that 
I’d promised to marry him; but I think 
it’s natrel fer me to love my dad bet- 
ter’n I love any man in world. 
Anyhow, Mister Anderson, I do love 
him that way. But, anyway, poor Ches- 
ter’s the one that done the killin’, just 
as I’m tellin’ you, and they ain’t no use 
fer me to stand here and reason why 
one thing is so and another not so, and 
why a lie is a lie and the truth is the 
truth, and what we thought and what 
we done and what we didn’t do. The 
main point is that Chester King, settin’ 
right yander in that chair alookin’ at 
me this minute, is the man that shot 
Oscar Guy, and that’s all they is to it. 
T hate to tell it on poor Chester, but 
I knowed that you knowed it was either 
him or dad that done the shootin’.” 

“Good Lord!” said Chester King 
hoarsely. “Bessie, I  wouldn’t ’a’ 
thought you could treat me bad enough 
to change my feelin’s toward you like 
they’re changed now. You're as dif- 
ferent from what I thought you was, 
Bessie, as day is from night. How 


t. 
the 


can you tell sech a awful lie on me, 
Bessie ?” 


“Of course,” said the young woman, 


ory 


speaking to me, “Chester 
confess or say I’ve lied.” 


must either 
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of her recital she had looked at King 
long enough to point a finger at him, 
but now her eyes were scanning my 
face as if to note the effect of her story. 

I addressed my prisoner. “Do you 
think you can prove an alibi, King?” I 
asked. 

“No, I’m scared I can’t,” he answered 
slowly. “I was a good ways up the 
creek when the shot was fired, but they’s 
no houses betwixt here and where I 
was, and nobody saw me on my way 
here but Lee Pack. If you could cap- 
ture him afore he sees these women and 
git him to tell the truth it would be that 
much of a alibi, but I don’t guess he’d 
say a word afore he saw his women 
folks. He’s a quick thinker, as I said, 
and it seems more and more plain that 
he expected somethin’ like this to hap- 
pen. He just took a chance—and it 
worked, after all. And it like 
these women guessed what he was after, 
too; they guessed it the minute they 
seen me with these things on my 
wrists. Anyway, Bess has laid a crime 
on me that I never done.” 

“Of course, like I tole you,” the girl 
repeated, without any show of anger, 
“Chester has got to either confess or 
say I’ve lied. That’s plain enough fer 
anybody 'to see.” 

I turned to her mother. ‘What have 
you to say, Mrs. Pack?” I inquired. 

“Well, Bess tole about the shootin’ 
just like I saw and heard it,” she re- 
plied. “That's all I’ve got to say.” 

“Very well, Mrs. Pack,” I said, and, 
looking at the girl narrowly, contin- 
ued: “Bessie, when your story is told 
to a jury, and fully verified by your 
good mother, it will be likely to send 
Chester King to prison for life. I sup- 
pose you that ?” 

“I’m afraid fer poor Chester,” she 
returned, and, for the first time since 
the interview began, I thought her voice 
broke just a little. “But it can’t be 
helped, Mister Anderson,” she declared. 
“I’m powerful sorry to see him in sech 


seems 
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know 
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trouble, but the truth’s the truth. Poor 
Chester is guilty.” 

“The dickens I am!” cried King, 
“What a born liar she is!” 

The girl ignored his words com- 
pletely. 

I thought, with a frown, that if her 
story was an invention, she was among 
the greatest and shrewdest natural 
actresses it had ever been my lot to 
meet. True, she had not wept, as many 
women would have done, nor had she 
been otherwise emotional to any extent, 
but if she had enacted a false role she 
had done it exceedingly well. 

There now seemed almost nothing 
else to say. As I stood eying first one 
and then another of the little group I 
tried to think deeply. My right hand 
was in my pocket, and I kept fingering 
the white pebble which Oscar had con- 
tinned to clutch after death claimed 
him. An elusive little something in 
my mind, like a thought struggling for 
comprehensive expression, had begun 
to worry me in a way that was not 
pleasant. But I could not grasp it. 

“Well, King,’ I began, “I suppose 
we'd better be going. I must get hold 
of a team, somewhere, and have Os- 
car’s body taken to town.” 

“I wish you would,” said Mrs. Pack 
frankly. “That dead man is mighty 
poor company.” 

I left the house with my prisoner, 
and Bessie was quick to close and lock 
the door behind us. 

“It’s a powerful heavy load to bear, 
said King desperately. “It’s 
like a awful dream. It seems strange 
to think that them women could be like 
that. Bessie Pack—she Good 
Lord! Nobody could ’a’ made me be- 
lieve I could grow to hate her so quick.” 

When we were halfway between the 
house and the big gate near the barn I 
stopped him and gave him a surprise 
by removing the handcuffs from his 
wrists. 

“You're 


this is,” 


charged with a_ terrible 
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crime,” I said, “but so long as you be- 
have yourself you shan’t have to wear 
these things.” 

The key to the handcuffs I put into 
the right-hand pocket of my trousers, 
and as I did so my fingers encountered 
the white pebble again. I had no sooner 
touched it than the elusive something 
which had been knocking at some dis- 
tant cell of my brain—the something 
which, I understood from the first, must 
be connected in some way with the peb- 
ble—flowered out into a thought. 

The thought was so astonishing that 
I drew a quick breath and stood very 
still. 


V. 


“Let’s go back to the house, King,” 
I said after a moment, speaking as 
calmly as possible, anxious that he 
should not guess the excited condition 
of my mind. “It may be that I have 
overlooked something.” 

I thought he eyed me questioningly 
as we retraced our steps, but I offered 
no explanation. When we reached the 
house and started around to the porch 
I began walking on my toes, motioning 
for King to follow my example. At the 
corner of the porch I told him in a 
whisper to wait, and then I stole up 
to the stone steps, leaned forward, and 
struck a match. 

“Land alive!” called Mrs. Pack from 
the opened window. “Ain’t you gone 
yet?” 

I straightened up quickly and extin- 
guished the match. 

“Neglected to search the body,” I 
said, and my voice must have sounded 
at least strange, for I had made a most 
startling discovery. 
me! 
we'd rob him?” 

“Oh, no; this is just a matter of form. 
Good night, Mrs. Pack.” 

I returned to King, and, seizing his 
arm, hurried with him down to the big 
gate, through it, across the road, and 


“Goodness Was you scared 


into the woods. He did his best to keep 
up with me without running, but he 
breathed rapidly, and I can imagine 
the surprise which he must have felt. 

Some distance from the road, in the 
gray woods, I found a log that would 
answer for a seat, and we sat down 
upon it. Then [I said: 

“King, I’m just a dull, ordinary, easy- 
going, darn fool!” 

There was not enough moonlight be- 
neath the trees to enable me to see 
the young man’s features distinctly, but 
from out of his pale face his eyes fairly 
gleamed, and I knew their expression 
must be one of mingled amazement and 
hope. 

“T didn’t feel that way about you,” 
he said. “Seems like you’ve found out 
somethin’ that you think might mean a 
lot to me. Is that right?” 

“T’ve learned something that a mule 
should have discovered before now,” I 
answered. “It remains to be seen what 
it will mean to you.” 

“Fer the Lord’s sake, Mister Ander- 
son, what is it?” 

“I’m not ready to tell you, King, so 
you must be patient. You may begin 
to hope for the best, if you wish, but 
at the same time you’d better keep your- 
self prepared to face the worst. Now 
let me think.” 

During a silence of several minutes’ 
duration King kept looking at me and 
then off into the growth. It was, of 
course, only natural that he should be 
very anxious to hear me speak further. 
Both hope and dread showed in the very 
look of him. 

“Those women won’t retire until Os- 
car’s body is removed,” I said at last. 
“Will they?” 

“Ain’t likely to, Mister Anderson.” 

“Well, we'll sit here just one hour, 
King, and then something is certainly 
going to happen.” 

The following sixty minutes were 
very lengthy minutes indeed, but I have 
an idea they seemed longer to Chester 
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than to me. The young man was ac- 
tually feverish with excitement and un- 
certainty, but at the moment there was 
nothing I could do to relieve him. He 
tried to discuss the killing several times, 
and from different angles, seeking cun- 
ningly to draw me out; but I refused 
to talk, preferring to pull at my corn- 
cob pipe and lay plans. 

But the last minute of the hour finally 
dragged by, and I rose, laid Lee Pack’s 
rifle behind the log, and told King to 
follow me, warning him to keep very 
quiet. I led him straight back to the 
gate, and there we had a little talk. 

“Now, Chester,” I began kindly, 
speaking in a whisper, “in order to 
make you quite sure that it would be 
altogether foolish for you to try to es- 
cape I wish to assure you that I’m pretty 
well convinced that you didn’t do the 
shooting.” 

“Thank the Lord!” he gasped, clasp- 
ing his hands and looking up at the 
stars. “Oh, thank the Lord!” 

“Don’t get all stirred up,” I warned 
him. “This certainly is no time for it. 
Besides, you knew you were innocent, 
didn’t you?” 

“But you don’t 
makes me feel to hear 

“Never mind that. 
to the work before us. 
that you’re innocent.” 

“All right, Mister Anderson. 
feel like we can, don’t you?” 

“Rather sure of it. Who do 
think did the killing?” 

“Why, Lee Pack, of course—just 
I thought all the time.” 

I smiled. “You that I should 
have been positive of that, I suppose?” 

“Well, I don’t hardly know. Things 
happened to make it look other ways, of 
course. The proof the women offered 
that it was me——” 

“Ah, yes—the proof. Now, in or- 
der to prove to the women that you 
are not guilty I must practice a bit of 
subterfuge.” 


know how good it 
”” 


you say it. 

Give your mind 
We must prove 
You 
you 


loke 


reel 


“What’s that, I wonder ?” 

“T must lie like the devil. Now lis- 
ten ” and I told him exactly what 
I expected of him. He listened closely 
until I finished. Then, without an- 
other word, he removed his shoes, 
placed them carefully against the fence, 
stole through the gate, and glided away 
like a shadow. 

Ten minutes later I mounted the 
stone steps. A light still burned in the 
room where I had left Bessie and Mrs. 
Pack. 

The young woman answered my 
knock, 

“IT was afraid you had retired,” I 
said as she opened the door. 

“Oh, it’s you ag’in!” she exclaimed. 
“Have you found a team?” 

“No,” I answered, looking ‘down as 
if embarrassed ; “I haven’t yet had time 
for that.” 

“Don’t seem like you’re ever gonna 
git away from here, does it?” 

“Well, the fact is, you people have 
kept me very, very busy. But I hope 
soon to get the body to Bluntville.” 

“T don’t mean to be illnatured, Mister 
Anderson, but you ain’t the only one 
that hopes it.” She put her head 
through the doorway and peered about. 
“Why, where’s your prisoner?” she in- 
quired, her eyes widening somewhat. 

Mrs. Pack was watching me keenly 
over her daughter’s shoulder. I looked 
straight into her eyes, then at Bessie. 

“Both he and your father are now 
on their way to town,” I replied simply. 

The girl was dazed for a moment, and 
flared up like those of an 


1 
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then her eyes 
enraged animal. 

“My dad?” she cried, lifting crooked 
fingers as if she meant to spring at me 
You’ve arrested my dad? Well, you 
dog of a revenuer!” 

“Never mind, honey,” said her 
mother a bit tearfully. “I knowed that 
sech had to happen sooner or later, fer 
you know this man wouldn’t ’a’ rested 
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one minute till he got hold of Lee. But 
they won’t give him but about a year 
fer moonshinin’, and then he’ll be with 
us ag’in. Lee didn’t have nothin’ to 
do with the killin’.” 

“Oh, didn’t he?” I said. “Well, who 
was it that did the shooting, then? You 
people are mixing things up a terrible 
lot, it seems to me.” 

“Why, Chester done the killin’,” Bes- 
sie answered me, and I noticed that she 
was trying to regain some of her com- 
posure. “I thought we had settled that, 
Mister Anderson, and I don’t see as 
we're mixin’ things up, either. What 
is it you mean, anyhow? Who is it 
that’s takin’ dad and Chester to town?” 

“Chester is taking your dad to town,” 
I informed her quietly, “and your dad 
is wearing the handcuffs which you saw 
on Chester’s wrists. Your dad, my dear 
girl, has confessed to the murder of 
Oscar Guy, and, since you treated your 
lover in such fashion, making him hate 
both you and your father, you can im- 
agine how eager King was to escort him 
to Bluntville. King is acting as my 
deputy, in short, and he will very 
gladly deliver your father into the 
hands of the sheriff, with my compli- 
ments.” 

The two women, pale and panting, 
grabbed hold of each other—to keep 
from falling, I suppose. 

“But Dll tell you how it all hap- 
pened,” I hurried on. “I took the 
handcuffs off of Chester shortly after 
we left the house, for I was sorry for 
him. When we were something like a 
mile from here, up near the Baird 
Crossroads, I broke the strap on one 
of my leggings. I sat down on a big 
rock to fix it, and Chester sat down 
by me, and while we were sitting there, 
neither of us saying anything, we heard 
one walking. A bush, growing 
almost against the rock, was between us 
and the sound. I rose quietly and 
peered around it, and I saw a man com- 
ing along the road straight toward us. 


some 


He was limping, and in the moonlight I 
recognized him at once as Lee Pack. 
The bush made it impossible for him 
to see us. 

“Well, during the next few seconds I 
did some rapid thinking. I suspected, 
Miss Pack, that you hadn’t given me 
the facts about the killing, and so I 
whispered to King to act exactly as if 
I had deputized him to help me hunt 
down the real murderer, and told him 
to leave everything else to me. Then, 
when your father drew near, I stepped 
from behind the bush with my revolver 
leveled. I said: ‘If you try to get away 
this time, Lee, I’ll kill you, for now I 
want you for murder!’ Perhaps it was 
owing to his sprained ankle that he 
didn’t attempt to escape, or perhaps, 
the charge being so serious, he was 
afraid I’d actually do as I said. Any- 
way, he surrendered at once, and I put 
the handcuffs on him. 

“*And then, Miss Pack, I told your 
father a lie. As nearly as I can re- 
member, I said to him: ‘Lee, Chester 
King and I have been searching quite a 
while for you. When I was at your 
house, shortly after the shot which 
killed Oscar was fired, King came 
through the house with your rifle. He 
came in at the kitchen door, and so 
didn’t see the dead man out by the steps. 
He spoke to me, gave the rifle to Mrs. 
Pack, and then wanted to know what 
had happened. I told him that Oscar 
had been killed, and after some further 
talk, and in order to protect himself, 
King told his story of how you had 
given him the gun and asked him to 
take it to your house. If you expected 
your wife and daughter to accuse King, 
you made a mistake, Lee, for neither 
of them offered to dispute his word, 
and so I knew he was not implicated. 
Well, your daughter then talked and 
acted in such a way, Lee, that I became 
convinced that if you didn’t do the 
shooting, she did. So, if you don’t 
want to confess to the shooting, I shall 
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feel that it is my duty to place her un- 
der arrest right away.’ 

“That was about what I said to your 
father, Bessie. When I had finished, 
he told me, after studying a while, that 
he did the shooting himself. He said 
he had not been sure that Oscar was 
shot fatally, as he had lost no time in 
getting away from the house. He ad- 
mitted that he tried to lay the blame 
on Chester King, but said he guessed 
you women had misunderstood him. 
He said that he expected both of you 
to declare that Chester killed my dep- 
uty. 

“Well, I knew I could trust Chester 
with Lee, so I gave the young chap my 
pistol and the rifle, and instructed him 
to deliver your father to the sheriff at 
Bluntville. I stayed behind to take care 
of Oscar’s body. I’m on my way now 
to see Henry Davis about a team. Just 
thought I’d drop in and tell you about 
this business.” 

I’m afraid that as I concluded I 
wanted to grin. I was a little surprised 
at my own story. It sounded so con- 
vincing that I almost believed it my- 
self, 

The two women, now holding hands, 
perhaps unconsciously, glared at me as 
if I were vengeful Fate itself. It was 
easy to see that at last grim fear had 
gripped their hearts. 

Neither of them seemed to have the 
slightest doubt as to the truth of my 
story. 

“Dad didn’t do it!” the girl cried 
shrilly. “Dad tole a lie! He tole a lie 
for a purpose, dad did! He didn’t do 
the killin’!” 

“What?” Texclaimed. “You deny his 
guilt even after he has confessed ?” 

“Yes, I do!” she answered, her dark 
eyes glittering, her breath coming in 
short gasps. ‘Yes, I deny it! Dad tole 
a lie fer a purpose!” 

“Oh, certainly—for a purpose,” I re- 
peated bitterly. “Your dad confessed to 
a murder for a purpose. Quite likely! 


It seems as though a great many lies 
are being told in connection with this 
shooting affair, and all for a purpose, 
Chester had a purpose for lying when 
I arrested him, and later you and your 
mother deceived the law for a purpose, 
Now you say Lee had a purpose for 
admitting that he killed a man.” 

The girl’s eyes glittered dangerously, 
She appeared to grow wilder each mo- 
ment. 

‘‘His purpose was to protect me!” she 
almost screamed. “It was me that 
killed Oscar Guy!” 

“Bessie!” cried Mrs. Pack, trying to 
push her deaughter farther away from 
me. “Bessie! Hush! Have you gone 
crazy!” 

“Crazy nothin’ !” 
shoved her mother aside. “Think I 
don’t know what dad’s_ confession 
means? Think I’m gonna let poor dad 
suffer in the pen fer long years fer me? 
No! No, I ain’t, I tell you! It was me 
that done the killin’, and I want this 
revenuer to know it. I saw Oscar Guy 
chasin’ poor dad, and I knowed he was 
dad’s enemy, and I thought he was try- 
in’ to kill dad, and so I grabbed the 
gun and killed him. Yes, it was me that 
killed him, and I’d do it ag’in!” 

“Try to calm yourself, Bessie,” I ad- 
vised. “This is a poor time to grow ex- 
cited.” 

“Excited or not, I’m tellin’ you the 
truth this time,” she said more quietly. 
“When I saw dad limpin’ I th 
Oscar Guy had shot him and m 
shoot him ag’in. I grabbed the g 
and as dad run through the door I 
jumped to the door and shot. Th 
dad, seein’ what I’d done, and know- 
in’ you’d be here directly, grabbed the 
gun and said he’d keep goin’, and tol 
us to keep cur mouths shut. But 
you caught Chester with the gun 
knowed that dad meant to lay the blame 
on him, and was hopin’ we’d under- 
stand and back him up. We did under- 
stand, and we did back him up, and if 
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you hadn’t tole dad a lie about the whole 
thing: r 

“I had to keep up with the crowd,” 
I said sarcastically. “Mrs. Pack, is 
your daughter making this confession 
for a purpose, or is it the truth?” 

The woman looked at her daughter, 
hesitated. Her lips trembled. 

“You tell him the truth, maw,” the 
girlurged. “I ain’t afraid. I thought I 
was shootin’ to pertect dad’s life, and 
we can prove Oscar Guy was dad’s 
enemy, and I guess they can’t git a 
jury anywheres in the mountains that’ll 
want to convict me quick. Anyway, 
we'll git the best lawyers in the county 
and fight this thing to the last ditch. 
So tell this revenuer the truth. I ain’t 
afraid.” 

“Well, it was Bess that killed Oscar 
Guy,” Mrs. Pack admitted slowly and 
in a voice that shook. “Nobody’s guilty 
but—but little Bess.” 

“Thank you very much,” I said 
mildly. Then I turned my head and 
called: “All right, Chester! Come 
out!” 

The young man came crawling from 
under the porch, mounted the steps, and 
stalked up to the doorway. 

“Howdy, folks!” he said. 
tenin’ to ever’thing.” 

Mrs. Pack uttered a startled excla- 
mation, and Bessie stiffened in her 
tracks, They both stared straight at me 
after a swift glance at King. Bessie’s 
eyes, already ablaze, grew larger and 
more.round and more ferocious. 

“Then you didn’t—you didn’t arrest 
dad?’ she questioned hoarsely. “You 
—you’ve been lyin’ about his confes- 
sion ?” 

“I haven’t seen your father since 
shortly before the tragedy, Bessie. I 
felt that I had to deceive you.” 

“Oh, you dog!” she screamed. “You 
treacherous dog of a revenuer!” And 
then, instead of leaping at my throat, 
as I more than half expected, she merely 
fainted away in her mother’s arms, 


“T been lis- 
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proving that she was very much of a 
woman, after all. 

I was standing in the doorway, with 
King at my elbow. I heard the young 
man sigh deeply, and I sighed as if in 
answer. The tragic sight of the mother 
supporting her beautiful daughter sent 
through me a wave of tenderness 
against which I was powerless. 

“There'll be no rush about getting 
her to town, Mrs. Pack,” I said softly. 
“Revive her and put her to bed, if you 
wish. I shall wait outside for daylight.” 

I closed the door, and, turning to 
King, continued: 

“Son, get me a team here as quickly 
as possible, regardless of cost. Then 
get the sheriff over Jim Baird’s phone, 
up at the Baird Crossroads, and tell 
him that I’m expecting him to join me 
here, with about three deputies, not 
later than sun-up. When you do this, 
come back here. We'll send Oscar’s 
body to town the moment the wagon 
arrives. We'll let the sheriff make the 
arrest. As for you and me and the 
deputies, we’ll simply hunt these woods 
until we capture Lee Pack. If he is 
crippled, and if the girl thought he was 
wounded and shot his enemy while 
under the impression that she was de- 
fending her father’s life, then the court 
must know it, and know it very soon.” 

“All right, Mister Anderson,” said 
Chester. “But afore I go, Mister An- 
derson, I want to ask you one ques- 
tion.” 

“Very well, Chester; what is it?” 

“How did you find out it was Bess 
that killed Oscar ?” 

For answer I led him to the bottom 
of the porch steps and struck a match, 
pointing silently with my finger. On the 
lowest step, very close to the big dead 
hand that had clutched the white peb- 
ble, he read the word “gal,” scratched 
faintly into the stone. 

“It was Oscar’s way of saying ‘girl,’ ”’ 
I explained. “He didn’t know any bet- 
ter. 
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T was strange how lonely the 

house was, Stringer thought. 

Never before had it seemed 

so quiet, so utterly deserted. 

Not that this was his wife’s first ab- 
sence from home. 

“I’m missing her,” he said, attempt- 

ing to concentrate his eyes on the page 

of the book before him; but the printed 


words conveyed no suggestion to his 
mind. They blurred, they leaped on the 


white paper. He got to his feet, 
stabbed at the fire with the old bent 
poker, unlocked a cupboard with a sug- 
gestion of furtiveness, and took out a 
whisky bottle. He poured himself out 
a four-finger nip and drank it, with the 
addition of only a little water; a warm 
glow filled his veins. 

“That’s better. Didn’t think her— 
her going away would affect me this 
way. Ever so much better—yes.” He 
settled himself again to his book. 

The clock pointed to eleven, and in 
a little while would come the inevitable 
knocking on the floor of the room 
above, which was his wife’s imperious 
summons. He discovered that his ears 
were open wide, that he was listening 
for the signal, that his heart was even 
beating a little thickly, after the fashion 
of a bad boy’s when he has been in 
mischief and expects punishment. 
Then he laughed. 


“She won’t knock to-night. Free- 
dom’s a good thing occasionally.” 

He had looked forward a good deal 
to this spell of freedom, for his wife 
was a masterful woman, one in no wise 
afraid to speak her mind freely and 
at length. Her harsh voice had been 
getting on his nerves lately; it rasped 
them as a file rasps steel, and the un- 
thinking peccadillo that had caused the 
initial breach between them, had been 
revived and exhumed, and fresh post 
mortems had been held. But now she 
had gone; and he was at liberty to live 
his life according to his own fashion 
until such time as she should return. 

“Queer, this whisky doesn’t seem to 
take hold of a man,” he said. The 
printed words were still ragged and in- 
distinct; but his every sense was nor- 
mal, even more active than norm 
He got slowly to his feet and poured 
himself out another heartening meas- 
ure; he drank it slowly, paying regard 
to the flavor. No, there was still the 
old bite to it; it scorched his palate 
and set him coughing, as had done 
those surreptitious drinks when his 
wife was at home. He cuddled down 
in the chair again and waited for that 
blissful haziness which made even the 
most ominous cares seem but as trifles, 
and before he realized it he was again 
listening for that summoning knock. 














There it was! A little fainter than 
was customary, perhaps, but still it was 
‘the measured beat of the stick which 
she kept by her bedside on the stained 
and varnished planking of the floor 
near the bed’s head. 

“Don’t be silly!” .Stringer .adjured 
himself. ‘“‘She’s gone away; she'll be 
away for two solid months—two good, 
free months. Your fancy is playing 
you tricks, my son.” 

He looked again toward the whisky 
bottle with something of longing, and 
waited for the haziness, which held 
magnificently aloof. There unques- 
tionably was something wrong with the 
liquor; it had been bottled as ullage. 
Well, there were other bottles—plenty 
of them—so what did it matter? Ina 
little while he decided he would draw 
a fresh cork and enjoy to the full the 
pleasures of temporary bachelorhood. 
He concentrated his gaze on the book, 
and reread a joke that had caused him, 
a while before, to laugh consumedly. 

“Don't think much of that kind of 
humor,” he said, grunting. ‘Feeble 


stuff. Wouldn’t make a kid laugh.” 
He threw a fresh log on the fire; the 
embers collapsed with a bit of a 
squelching crash, and he started. 
“Never thought I’d suffer from 
nerve strain,” he said. ‘‘Let’s see— 


she'll be about at St. Thomas’ now. 
Well”—he was at the whisky bottle 
again, measuring out another dose— 
“well, here’s pleasant journeying to 
you, Mrs. Stringer.” 

As he set the glass down the knock- 
ing came again—his wife’s summons. 
He took the lamp from the table—it 
flared high as he moved it, and the 
‘chimney was blackened up one side— 
and walked slowly up the stairs, as he 
had done every night for years. He 
entered the room above, prepared for 
the torrential recriminations that would 
assail him for his lack of thought in 
Sitting up late and disturbing his wife’s 
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honestly earned rest; but the light 
showed the bed to be untenanted. 

“Lord, what a fool I am—what a 
fool!” he exclaimed, and_ guiped. 
“That shows how a man can become 
obsessed with an idea. And yet——” 

Holding the flaring lamp gingerly he 
scouted about the room. No, there was 
nothing there to cause that faint, sug- 
gestive knocking ; it had been hallucina- 
tion pure and simple. He was free— 
free to sit up clear through the night 
if he wished. And the book down 
below was a chatty, companionable 
sort of a volume, too—if a man only 
could concentrate his thoughts on its 
humor he’d soon forget this queer tinge 
of loneliness. 

Stringer shut the bedroom door and 
went downstairs quickly, so quickly 
that oil sputtered from the lamp and 
fouled his hand. A drip fell on the 
stair carpet; there would be another 
outcry about that piece of carelessness ! 

“No, there won't,” he said. ‘No, 
there won't.” 

All that was necessary was that he 
should get a cloth and a drop of petrol 
—the little garage would supply that— 
and make a workmanlike job of the 
cleaning up. 

“T’ll do that in the morning,” he said, 
and heard rain drops patter on the 
staircase window. “Time enough fo 
it then; I’ve got all the time a man 
could want. She won’t be back for 
ages. She won’t—be—back—for— 
ages.” He repeated the remark delib- 
erately, dwelling on its pleasant sound 

Entering the living room, he set 1! 
lamp carefully down and _ lifted 
whisky bottle. Poor stuff it was, whe 
taken openly—he decided that its chief 
charm lay in its surreptitiousness. A 


man who was forbidden to imbib« 


spirits of any kind whatsoever by the 
firmly pronounced dictum of a narrow- 
minded wife, couldn’t appreciate the 
worth of the temporary lifting of the 
ban, 
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“T’ve a good mind to get drunk, if 
this stuff’ll let me,” he declared. “Why 
not? She'll never know; there won’t 
be any rows about it. Anyhow, I'll sit 
up all night if the notion strikes me.” 

He settled himself again, staring into 
the heart of the fire. . And recent hap- 
penings crowded into his memory, that 
memory which the liquor refused to 
thicken and distort. Everything stood 
out as clearly as if it actually were 
transpiring all over again. 

Well, Mary had gone; that was the 
main thing. She’d taken a lot of per- 
suading, but finally she had agreed to 
go visiting in her native town. She 
had told her nearest neighbor of her 
intention, 

“Tt means an early start,” she said, 
when the neighbor called around, ‘but 
I reckon it’s best to get the journey 
through in one day. No use taking two 
days over it, with all the expense of 
putting up at some hotel. Yes, I'll get 
away good and early. Tom here will 
drive me to the station. I never en- 
couraged his having that two-seater, 
but it seems as though it might be of 
some use now.” 

The neighbor, Mrs. Fry, had ap- 
plauded her resolution; had even en- 
vied her coming change of scene 
and air. 

“You'll write a word and tell me how 
you get on?” she said. 

“Don’t expect too much from me in 
the way of letters, Mrs. Fry. My own 
people, that I’m going to see, are al- 
ways complaining what a poor corre- 
spondent I am. Maybe [’ll drop you a 
but don’t count on it; and the 
that’s said in letters the more 
there'll be to tell when I get back.” 

“Don’t worry if you hear the old bus 
back-firing a bit when I start her up,” 
Stringer added laughingly. ‘“She’s apt 
to do that on-cold mornings.” 

“Once I get settled comfortably,” 
said Mrs. Fry, “an earthquake wouldn’t 
do more than make me turn round. 


line, 


less 
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You needn’t be afraid of disturbing 
me.” 

Stringer reached for his pipe and 
tobacco jar, and stuffed in a pipeful, 
He slapped his pockets for the rattle 
of the matchbox; but there were no 
matches. He got up and went to the 
table, searching. Matches in plenty 
were upstairs, of course, in the cup- 
board in the bedroom where his wife 
stored them; but somehow he hesitated 
to journey there. The training of years 
is not lightly overcome; and to enter 
that bedroom had always meant a stern 
summons from his wife. 

“A bit of paper to make a spill. 
That’ll be good enough,” he said. 

The blotter was on the end of the 
table that was not covered by the white 
cloth; he took it up. On the speckled 
surface of the upper sheet of blotting 
paper the imprint of flowing writing 
stood out vividly—almost scorchingly, 
indeed. His own bold handwriting, 
that; curiosity prompted him to hold 
the blotter before the mirror and read 
the address of his wife’s parents. That 
was the letter he had written, of course, 
to say 

He pulled the upper sheet out and 
folded it into a long spill; he lit it at 
the fire and applied the blaze to the 
tobacco in his pipe. When it was going 
to his satisfaction he threw the spill 
among the crackling logs and watched 
it consume slowly. Why it was he took 
the poker and scattered the resultant 
flakes of ash, he could not say; but 
when the fire was burning smoothly 
again he knew what might almost have 
amounted to a glow of relief. Then 
he took up his book again and did his 
utmost to steep himself in the humor it 
contained. 

There 
Strange 


knocking again! 
what tricks a man’s fancy 
played him, and what creatures of 
habit men become! Every night for 
years past he inevitably had been sum- 
moned to the upper chamber at eleven 


was the 





Two Months 
sharp; and if he refused to obey that 
urgent order there followed as inevit- 
ably as night follows day, a tedious 
curtain lecture on his selfishness and 
lack of thought for others. 

“Don’t be a fool,” he insisted. “It’s 
your fancy ; no one’s knocking—really.” 
Deliberately he set his thoughts in 
train. Incident by incident he went 
through his later years. Independent 
as he was, a man of scholarly tastes, 
fond of solitude, this little home in the 
wilderness had appealed strongly to 
him. The quiet, the remoteness from 
interruption, encouraged thought; all 
this bred an ambition to set those 
thoughts down on paper. The worst 
of it was that his wife failed so utterly 
to sympathize with his tastes. She 
sneered at his writings, even when they 
appeared in print in the pages of good 
magazines. She was so essentially a 
ractical woman, who had been used 
during all her youth to men who left 
their homes promptly at eight-thirty 
every morning, and did not return 
until six, or sometimes seven. The 
soul of activity herself, she had small 
use for any one who failed to display 
an equal activity. She would, without 
hesitation, interrupt Stringer in the 
of a delicate bit of prose 
poetry, to inquire why potatoes had not 
been dug. She was never satisfied, 
somehow ; her mode of life was that of 
Servants came, 
wrath and 

Stringer 


nate t. 
< OY noe 
fashior ing 


a leashed thunderbolt. 
tasted the keenness of het 

ticisms, and vanished. 

a bit as he remembered how 

ted at her absorption in a book 

she 


1anded his attention while 


the indignities she had been 
1 to endure from some serving 
10 had possessed spirit enough 
r back when accused of remiss- 


nquestionably, he and his wife 

failed to pull together. She 

iged to a family that was woman 
ridden—where the men walked dis- 
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creetly, as if under the shadow of 
dread; she even had boasted of the 
iron rule under which her father had 
his being. Stringer shuddered again, 
remembering Mr. Egerton—a soulless 
man, his own wife’s faithful echo; a 
nonentity in his own establishment— 
but apt to fly off the handle when out- 
side. Stringer and his wife were tem- 
peramentally different in every way; 
and he wondered, staring into the heart 
of the fire, what he could possibly have 
seen inher. Pretty? Oh, yes, she had 
been pretty, until that warring soul of 
hers had caused the dainty face to de- 
velop lines of care, until the sweet chin 
had doubled itself, and even threatened 
to treble itself. 

Well, anyway, she’d gone, and he 
had a chance to live his own life for 
a couple of months at least. But it 
was as though she had left her spirit 
behind her, for even as the man con- 
gratulated himself on his release from 
the irksomeness of this domestic 
tyranny, he heard the soft knocking 
again. 

“Ridiculous!” he said and 
finger across his brow. He stared won- 
deringly at the dampness that showed; 
a bead of moisture dripped from the 
digit. “All foolishness; she isn’t uj 
there now. She’s gone. You’re free— 
free!” 

He puffed stolidly at his pipe. How 
lonely the house seemed! Never a 
sound anywhere, save the 
ticking of the clock, the creak of the 
was the knocking again! 
got up shook his 
ceiling; then he lurched 
upboard and selected another bott] 
from the row. Eleven 
them back 
wire 
n to few 
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wester,” he said and proceeded to do 
so. He drank thirstily, smacking his 
lips over the spirit. “Two months’ 
freedom—eh? Two clear, good months. 
Lord, what a torment it’s been! I 
didn’t seem to realize it in the happen- 
ing; but now—I’ll be able to do good 
work. Never able to concentrate 
properly before. There’s that handy 
man coming to-morrow; he'll do what 
work’s necessary, and there needn’t be 
any interruptions.” 

He stretched himself, and wondered 
at his continued clarity of thought. 

“T’ll tackle that novel I’ve always 
had in my mind; in two months I ought 
to be able to break the back of it. No 
interruptions ; no having to listen to her 
outbursts on domestic matters. Just 
the sympathy of the stars and the 
winds and the scent of the flowers and 
the pines and—and a man’s dreams; the 
sort of dreams that he hardly dare let 
himself indulge in.”” He lost himself in 
reflection. 

But the low knocking interrupted the 
train of his thoughts; he shivered. 

“Fire’s burning low,” he muttered 
and hove on another log. The upward 
flying sparks altered the run of his 
mind processes; he discovered himself 
remembering with astonishing clear- 
ness his drive back from the station in 
the gathering dawn. Laughter and 
happiness had filled him then; he felt 
like a man from whose shoulders a 
monstrous burden had been lifted. 
‘ree, free! Nothing seemed to matter 
save just that one elemental fact of 
his freedom. It is only after release 
that the prisoner realizes the full irk- 
omeness of his galling bonds. 

He awakened from his exultation to 
discover himself again in the upper 
room, searching. It was that madden- 
ing knocking that had drawn him 
there; the whole business was so ridicu- 
lous! He had allowed the obsession to 
dominate him too entirely, he informed 
himself; the practice of years is not 
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destroyed in a breath. Night by night 
he had heard that summons—as 
though his wife realized that the quiet 
hour spent below after her retiring 
were worth more than all other hours 
of the twenty-four to him, and were 
jealous that other considerations 
should occupy his thoughts. Often and 
off€n had he tried to interest her in 
that dream world which he created in 
his own mind, but she was mentally 
incapable of understanding aught but 
the rigidly practical side of life. She 
was a woman who made it her boast 
that she had never read a novel; she 
considered such recreation a scandalous 
waste of time. And always, looking up 
from his book, bringing himself back 
to realities with a start, Stringer had 
seen her knitting or sewing or calcu- 
lating household expenditures to the 
last decimal point. It was on such oc- 
casions that he remembered a certain 
golden girl he had come across by 
chance—a girl of infinite understand- 
ing, who met a man halfway in his 
thoughts, and took up the thread and 
broadened and embellished it. A very 
inspiration of a girl, no less—with 
merry laughter always on her lips and 
a glow of ineffable wonderment in her 
eyes. 

There was nothing to cause the 
sound, he decided ; it must exist entirely 
in his own excited fancy. He made a 
comprehensive search; going down on 
hands and knees; pawing beneath the 
bed ; opening the wardrobe and shaking 
the hanging garments within. Some of 
these garments were redolent of the 
somewhat flamboyant perfume affected 
by his wife, and he shuddered as the 
scent assailed his nostrils. Vulgar. 
That was the correct word; his wife 
was vulgar. Well, she was away now 
for a good months; anything 
might happen in that period. He might 
die himself, or might die—she 
might die. 

With the flaring lamp held unstead- 
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fly in his hand he stood, meditating on 
the greatness of that thought. With 
his wife dead his freedom would be for 
life, not just a matter of eight or nine 
weeks. And there was still that golden 
girl—the one who understood, who ex- 
haled sympathy as some women exhale 
acrimonious rebuke. 

“If I could only find out what’s caus- 
ing that confounded knocking I’d be 
able to settle down and think it out,” 
said Stringer petulantly. 

But a second search gave no better 
results. Everything in the upper room 
was in apple-pie order; trust Mary to 
see to that. She was the very soul of 
orderliness. He was aware of an in- 
voluntary wincing as he remembered 
her outburst on that occasion when he 
spilt the ink on the cherished best table- 
cloth. Search as he might, he could 
find nothing to account for the discon- 
certing sound. 

“Imaginary, purely imaginary,” he 
assurred himself as he slumped into his 
“lll get to work now—properly 
to work, and then I shan’t hear it.” 
He took another liberal helping of the 
whisky, swallowing it as i it were 
innocuous water. 

“It has lost its bite,” 
what’s the odds? Yes, 
feel 1 can now. Night’s when a man’s 
best thoughts come—if Mary had only 
been able to understand which she 
never could. Anything that happened 
after eleven o'clock at night was always 
an imn in her sight.” 

He felt himself 
of the absent we lh i 
he was aware of a great 
loneliness, Bey whole thi: 
parad« X1C; the point Oo f 
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‘time, refusing to ascend the stairs, he 
shouted loudly from the entrance. 

“Mary! Mary!” he cried. 

There was no reply, and he laughed 
wildly at the absurdity of his action. 
Mary was away; the neighborhood 
knew that she had gone away in the 
earliest dawn, even before the dawn. 
He came back into the living room and 
slammed his fist on the table. 

“I know. It’s telepathy,” he said. 
“She’s so used to knocking on the floor 
with a stick that she’s willed me to 
fancy that she’s doing it now. The 
devil!” 

This time the knocking was more per- 
emptory; it continued for a longer 
time, too; there was a note of irritable 
insistence in the sound. Stringer 
heard himself Jaugh and heard the 
whimper of the gathering wind without 
answer him mockingly. Rain slashed 
against the window. 

3ut he adjusted the lamp, mixed him- 
self another drink, found paper and 
writing materials, and settled himself 
down. for serious work. There was a 
wonderful idea somewhere at the back 
of his mind; it was holding itself aloof 
in the moment, but by dint of concen- 
tration he sure he could gras} it 
and embellish it, and make it grov 
a story of enormous beauty 
derment. But before he had grasped 
the opening sentence his thoughts wert 
astray again, because the knocking ! 
been repeated. And thinking of 
knocking reminded him of hi 
did not approve of him kee 
late hours; and thinking of |! 
here was another paradox—remind 
him of the well at the end of the waste 
patch of ground that had be: 
He remembered that he 
her of the danger of appro: 
near that well’s brink. The gr 
was treacherous and sodden, 
well curb had crumbled away. 

“T’ll have that place properly filled 
in,’ he said, staring Boro before 
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him, visualizing the scene. “No; it’s 
too deep to fill in properly. Best thing 
will be to cover it with a good big slab 
of stone, and then bricks and mortar 
on top of it. I promised Mary I’d have 
it made more secure.” 

He laughed a bit here. Why a prom- 
ise to his absent wife should exercise 
him was a bit curious; he had counted 
on having an entirely carefree time 
during her holiday. But it was cer- 
tainly a good idea, that of covering in 
the old well. The air above the shaft 
was certainly miasmatic ; the water was 
unfit for drinking purposes—such little 
water as there was, of course, which 
wasn’t much. 

He sat staring, planning how to get 
the work done. 

“Confound that knocking! 
find out what’s causing it.” 

He made an exhaustive search clear 
through the little house; he carefully 
bolted all such doors as might be likely 
to slam or vibrate in the draughts that 
raced here and there. He was quite 
sure that he had taken every possible 
precaution; but as he sat himself down 
again the knocking was even more in- 
sistent than before. Not that it came 
steadily. It was fitful; first, a few 
quick taps, then a pause; then a few 
more, a little louder, perhaps, exactly 
as his wife knocked when she -was 
growing irritated at his trumpery show 
of independence. 

“\Why,” he said, pausing in the act 
of pouring out another glass of whisky, 
“why, [’'m a fool. The sound’s coming 
from outside.” 

He laughed and drained the tumbler, 
coughing a little as the crude stuff 
scorched his throat. 

“T’ll go to bed. Soon forget it when 
I’m asleep.” 

Then, inconsequently enough, he 
began to think of the letter he had 
written to his wife’s people. What 
precisely had he said? 

“Hang it! Did I—did I—I ought 


I will 
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to have kept a copy. Well, never mind; 
it’s too late now, and—— Oh! damn 
that knocking!” 

He realized that sleep was out of the 
question until he had run down the 
cause of the irritating sound. 

“Why, I know what it is. I know, 
It’s the cover of the well; it’s tapping 
against the curb when the wind blows, 
Of course, that’s it. Still, it’s as well 
to make certain. I'll just take a look 
at it—jamb it off securely; and then 
bed wouldn’t be a bad idea. A good 
night’s sleep, to steady a _ fellow’s 
nerves, eh? No getting away from it, 
I’m jumpy to-night.” 

He took the lamp in his hand and 
unfastened the door. The wind 
moaned outside; the rain slashed down, 
A flare of light indicated the soaring of 
the lamp’s flame as he stepped out over 
the threshold, and the light was ex- 
tinguished; but the night without was 
not so dark as to be blinding, for wind 
clouds were racing across the face of 
a gibbous moon. 

He heard the knocking as he turned 
to reénter the house. 

“That’s what it is—the well cover. 
I'll just slip down and fix it,” he said, 
and laid the lamp on the path. 

The well top showed, a dark blur, 
against the patch of sky that was visible 
above the hedge. He walked slowly, 
cautiously thither. 

He slipped as he reached the curb 
and pitched forward. 

“Oh, all right, then,” he said and 
coughed as the cover slid away. 

An owl hooted mockingly in a 
near-by tree, and paid no attention to 
the scrabbling rattle of loosened mor- 
tar, the thuds as Stringer’s body 
bounced from side to side of the shaft, 
the final squelching splash. It might 
have been the owl that cried again; but 
whatever it was the rising wind 
snatched at the sound and whirled it to 
nothingness. 
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The man-of-all-work tilted his cap 
on his bullet head and meditatively 
scratched his ear. 

“Now, that’s funny, 
“That's most uncommon. <A_ lamp 
standin’ on the path; door open. Well, 
different folks has different fancies. 
I'll enkwier.” He knocked on the open 
door, but there was no reply. 

It was full day—clear and sweet 
after a rain-washed night. The room 
he entered was littered with scattered 
papers; the fireplace was full of 
feathery ash; a smell of spirits was 
everywhere. The man-of-all-work 
rapped on the table; securing no reply, 
he shouted. Still there was no reply. 
It seemed to him as though some un- 
canny presence were in the house—and 
he was not an imaginative man. 

“T don’t like it,” he said. ‘Don’t 
seem able to breathe here, sort of.” 

He passed through the door again 
and stood, still scratching his head, 
staring down the garden. Then he 
climbed a hedge and crossed a field, 
scaled another hedge, and hailed a man 
who had just commenced work in a 
potato patch. 

“Hey, mister!” 

“Well, what’s got hold of you? 
asked Mr, Fry. “And who are you, 
anyway °” 

“Servant to Mr. Stringer, the gent at 

Told me to turn up first 
morning, he did. Well, 
nor, I turned up. There ain’t no 
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he observed. 
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that cottage. 


thing this 


‘Rubbish! 


ing when I 


There was a light burn- 
went to bed.” 

“There’s a lamp standin’ out on the 
path, but there ain’t never a soul in the 
house. Door open, too. It looks fishy 


to me.” 
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“Wait till I get my coat, and I’ll come 
along,” said Mr, Fry. 

They stood cated beside the door, 
staring at the lamp, staring down the 
garden. It was Mr. Fry who offered 

solution. 

“That well cover’s slipped,” he said. 
“Blown off by the wind last night, 
maybe; but—well, he can’t have gone 
far. There are his shoes by the hearth; 
he must have gone out in his slippers. 
It’s funny, but I’m going to look at 
that well.” 

They walked down the weed-grown 
path together. The well curb had col- 
lapsed, slidden away, leaving a gap. 

There were blurred footprints, par- 
tially obliterated by the rain, in the 
sodden earth near by. 

“Might as well make sure,” said Mr. 
Fry, “That rope’ll hold me, being a 
lightweight as I am. Tell you what, 
my man; I'll get into the bucket and 
then you can lower me.” 

He acted on the word and descended 
into the foul-smelling depths. The 
man-of-all-work worked steadily with 
the crank. etait he heard a 
muffled shout, was repeated, 

“Aw right, guv’nor; I'll heave up.” 
He worked at the crank assiduously, 
until Mr. Fry’s pallid, mud-streaked 
face showed. 

“There’s two of them down there— 
Stringer and his wife. Her throat’s 
cut! Good Lord!” 
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mT is twenty-five yards from 

the front door of Cop’s Café, 

in‘ Madison, Wisconsin, to 
the serving counter at the 
rear. There are twenty-three marble- 
topped tables. At seven-forty-six on 
Saturday morning, March 13th, Mr. 
Cop had nineteen customers, includ- 
ing the man who was _ breakfasting 
without removing his cap and who sat 
at the seventh table, left-hand side, 





counting from the entrance. 
All these facts registered on the brain 


of young Mr. Thomas Malloy. More- 
over, they registered without conscious 
effort on his part. He came into the 
restaurant briskly, still shivering a lit- 
tle from contact with the icy wind out- 
side, accepted his check from the cash- 
ier with a boyish smile that lighted his 
ingenuous face and twinlded his inno- 
cent blue eyes, walked the length of 
the room, said, “Denver sandwich and 
coffee this morning, Joe,” to the young 
man behind the counter, and slouched 
into the nearest chair to await the serv- 
ing of his order. Yet, as has been in- 
timated, during this prosaic minute or 
two his mind had been keenly alert. 
tle had obtained the exact time; he had 
photographed mentally the restaurant; 
he had checked off the customers. 
More—he had identified eighteen of 
the nineteen, not all of them by name, of 
course, but as regular and therefore 
uninteresting patrons of Mr. Cop’s. 


The nineteenth, the man with the cap, 
puzzled him. 

Under cover of his newspaper, the 
Chicago Herald-Examiner of that date, 
he secretly studied this stranger. It 
was not the first time. J*our mornings 
in succession had Malloy breakdfasted at 
Cop’s, and each morning the man with 
the cap had been there. It was the pal- 
pable need of a hair cut that had first 
attracted Malloy’s attention; about the 
ears the man’s straggling locks were 
beginning to curl, like vines that climb 
to the top of their latticed frame and 
begin to grope blindly into space for 
support. And young Mr. Thomas Mal- 
loy, by trade if not by inclination, was 
a barber—fourth chair in the Park Ho- 
tel shop. 

“Yes, sir,” he said to himself now, 
quite as if the conclusion had not been 
reached the first morning, “there's 
something queer about that fellow. 
He'll bear watching. If I were a regu- 
lar detective He broke short the 
thought, crimsoning guiltily. “Any- 
how, there’s something funny about 
him. He’s dressed like real money, all 
except that cap, and you'd think he'd 
be eating at the Park instead of here. 
Oh, I ain’t knocking Cop’s; the grub’s 
good and cheap, of course. But—why 
does he always wear that cap? And 
why doesn’t he get his hair cut? By 
golly, there’s. the nigger in the wood- 
pile! What’s under the cap? I: 
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bald? Is the top of his head shaved? 
Has he been scalped? By golly! I 
wonder.” 

Leisurely the man with the cap rose, 
paid his check, and departed. With 
nothing left to distract his attention, 
Malloy propped his paper against the 
overgrown saltcellar that grudingly 
trickled sugar when properly shaken. 
Three topics, it might be said, weighed 
upon young Malloy’s mind. They were 
hardly world problems, demanding an 
intricate analysis; at most they could 
be called only small-time worries that 
ranged freely in his red-headed skull, 
cropping to the surface at most inop- 
portune moments. 

The first was the necessity of reach- 
ing his chair at the Park Hotel barber 
shop on time. This was a minor mat- 
ter in Malloy’s estimation, because he 
had a “way with him” that to date had 
overcome speedily the head barber’s 


querulousness over his tardy arrivals. 
The second was the paucity of crimi- 


nal news, and specifically the lack of 


a first-page follow-up story on the Chi- 
cago express robbery, in the morning 
Herald-Examiner. 

The third, of course, 
who needed a hair cut. 

Between mouthfuls of the Denver 
Malloy turned the pages of his paper 
for the news he was seeking. At last, 
tucked away in an obscure corner, he 
came across a brief stickful. It stated 
that the recommendations from New 
York which had secured regs W. 
Freeber rg horde as gpa preg clerk i 1 the 


was the man 


and 
nce 


pany had thom proved fe reeries, 

it led with the stinging one-sente 

paragraph: 
“No arrests have been made yet 
“H’m!” said youn; Malloy 1 ciation 


lively. “Now, whaddaya know about 
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that? Medium, height, dark hair and 

eyes, slightly b built—no clew there 

urally; I guess about half the 

population of the United States 
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>, Nat- 
male 
quali- 


fies so far. But a big mole on the back 
of his neck, a tattooed mark on his 
forearm, and the swinging gait of a 
sailor——- What’s the matter with the 
dicks, I’d like to inquire!” 

Surreptitiously Malloy drew from 
his pocketbook a mass of thumbed clip- 
pings. This handy file marked his se- 
cret folly, his hobby; it was his closest 
touch with the vague world of pursued 
and pursuer, if one excepted the mem- 
orable occasion when he actually had 
talked, face to face, with an operative 
of the Security Detective Bureau of 
Chicago, come to Madison on the trail 
of an absconding cashier who eventu- 
ally turned up in Canada. 

Each clipping dealt with some recent 
crime, and each contained a descrip- 
tion of the suspected perpetrator, al- 
though, for the matter of that, young 
Malloy could have told offhand that 
the man who murdered Banker Kling 
was squat and heavy, with a scar over 
his right eye, and a foreign accent; or 
that the automobile bandits were both 
young and blond, given to loud clothes 
and bright neckties, and not averse to 
making hasty acquaintances in the 
world of women—which afterward ac- 
counted for their capture, by the way; 
or that Freeber, who had stolen the 
package of gold coin from the express 
company, was—well, he’d better get 
Freeber’s description down to the last 
detail. He spread out a clipping and 
read: 

There is no reasonable doubt that Freeber 
turned the trick without assistance. Gustav 
O. Br r, the Swiss barber whose hop 
is next door, at 328 West Willis Street, came 
in as usual at eleven-forty-five to shave the 
manager, Mr. L. G. Felton, in the latter’s pri- 
vate office. He stated to the police that at 

I'reeber was in the 1 


mmecnt 


shipping depa 
ment, i that when he left Freeber v 
till there. Mr. Felton was seen at 
door after the barber had gone 
shop, and no suspicion is directed toward 
him 

A hospital repo tates that, in spite of 
the blackjacking, Mr. Felton is resting casily 


the tit 
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and will be back at his office within a week. 
He verified the belief that the missing pack- 
age contained gold coins forwarded by one 
of the smaller banks to the United States 
Treasury at Washington, D. C. 

There should be no difficulty in appre- 
hending the thief, although no photograph 
of the suspected man has been found. He is 
about five feet nine inches in height, black- 
haired, brown-eyed, slightly built. In addi- 
tion he bears these identifying marks: On 
the back of his neck is a large brown mole; 
on his right forearm, reaching clear to the 
wrist, is a tattooed likeness of the Goddess 
of Liberty; he has been a sailor and walks 
with a pronounced rolling gait. 


“And they haven’t pinched him yet!” 
Malloy wailed to himself, replacing the 
clippings. ‘Sticks out like a lighthouse 
in a fog, and they can’t locate him. 
Now, whaddaya know about that!” . 

Absorbed in puzzling out the solu- 
tion of the “Great Express Gold Rob- 
bery Mystery,” as the Herald-Exam- 
iner had named it, Tom Malloy for- 
got the passage of time. He was due 
at the barber shop at eight sharp, and 
he arrived at eight-ten. He had quite 
forgotten, also, to frame a cunning, dis- 
arming retort for the head barber when 
that august personage should accuse 
him of being late again, and because 
of this oversight he came out decidedly 
second-best in the ensuing argument. 

“And now, ‘Pink,’” concluded the 
head barber with biding emphasis, “if 
you want a job as a dick you'd better 
go to the police station and get one. We 
haven’t any room for detectives here. 
Outside of the alcohol in the hair tonic, 
we haven’t anything for anybody to 
steal. But if you want to be a barber 
you've got to get here on time, same’s 
the rest of us. If you're late again 
you better get a chair somewhere else. 
Understand ?” 

Young Mr. Malloy nodded dully. 
Wholly aside from the fact that he ob- 
jected to “Pink” as a nickname, there 
was too much truth in what he had 
been told. He slipped on his white 
coat, confiding to himself that at the 


first chance he would tear up the clip. 
pings and devote himself in the future 
to shampoos and shaves. 

This resolution he made with the best 
intentions in the world, For the span 
of two hours it obtained. But about 
eleven o’clock, when the wearying grind 
of clipping and scraping was beginning 
to gnaw at his soul once more, his mind 
slipped back again to the world of 
crime. 

“Straight down behind?” he said to 
the customer in his chair. “Yes, sir, 
No, sir; no, I won’t trim it too close.” 
He wheeled the electric clippers along 
the trolley. ‘Now, let’s see.” His con- 
versation had become inaudible and 
was wandering far from hair cuts and 
barber shops. “This bird stole a lot 
of gold coin. That ought to be easy 
enough, because what’s he going to do 
with it? The United States has called 
in all the gold coins; I haven’t seen a 
five-dollar gold piece for a dog’s age. 
All they have to do to catch ‘ 

The realization that he had cut a 
jagged gash through the patch of long 
hair jerked him back to himself. It 
was while his scissors were repairing 
the damage caused by the clippers that 
the man with the cap came into the 
shop. 

Just at first young Malloy was not 
aware that he had noticed him at all. 
Then he remembered that from the tail 
of his eye he had seen this latest cus- 
tomer enter by way of the stairs that 
led from the hotel lobby. Again his 
active brain puzzled over the stranger. 
Faultlessly tailored clothes and a 
clumsy cap; eating at Cop’s and room- 
ing at the best hotel in town. Funny! 

“Who’s your friend?” whispered 
Collins from the next chair. “He's 
looking at you as though he never saw 
an open-faced, red-headed boy before.” 

Still busy with the scissors, young 
Malloy stole a covert glance at the man 
by the table. He was not looking at 
Malloy now, but had turned his atten- 
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tion to the others, surveying each bar- 
ber in turn, as though to read the char- 
acters of the men behind the chairs. 
Once more the boy’s subconscious 
mind functioned. ‘Got a satchel with 
him,” it pointed out; “must be getting 
ready to leave town. Still wears that 
dinky cap. Black-haired, brown-eyed, 
between five and one-half and six feet 
tall, slightly built. Watch him!’ 

The head barber flapped out the 
checkered apron that had covered his 
last customer. 

“Next!” 

The man with the cap shook his 
head. “Waiting,” he said. He pointed 
to the fourth-chair barber. 

Malloy tried to make his scissors be- 
have, but he was trembling with excite- 
ment. Twice before he had scrutinized 
“suspects” of the express robbery, and 
each time they had proved themselves 
innocent, quite unconsciously ; but here 
was a fresh case that seemed somehow 
entirely different. Perhaps it was the 
cap. In any event, the mystery of what 
lay beneath it would be solved shortly. 

The hair cut that the late customer of 
young Mr. Malloy paid for would have 
been graded very low by any commit- 
tee of fair-minded barbtrs. But its 
originator did not care; already he had 
forgotten about it in a fever of antici- 
pation. 

“You're next, sir,’ he announced. 

If his theory were right the man with 
the cap had chosen him because of his 
youth. In spite of the figuring and 
plotting of his ingenious brain, Malloy 
knew he looked green and unsophisti- 
cated. Now, for the first time in his 
life, he was glad of it. 

Slowly, as though hating to part with 
it, the man drew off his cap. Beneath, 
so far as Malloy could see, there was 
nothing more unusual than a f 
black hair badly in need of trimming. 
Beside his hat on the rack the man hung 
his coat ; then, collar still about his neck, 


mop ¢ I 


place in the chair. 


“Hair cut,” he said briefly. 

Malloy was staring with breathless 
fascination at the head under his hands. 
He experienced a sense of confusion, 
of doubt, of a desire to put the thing to 
a test. Quite without meaning to do 
so at all, he said “Shampoo?” with a 
rising inflection. He knew it was a 
mistake. 

“Didn’t you hear me say hair cut? 
If I want anything else I'll let you 
know.”’ 

The rasping voice reached Collins, 
who winked delightedly at the head bar- 
ber. 

Malloy flushed to a color that was 
even pinker than the hair which had 
earned him his nickname. For a mo- 
ment he forgot his mission as an em- 
bryo detective in his calling as a bar- 
ber. He should have remembered that 
people are sensitive; besides, it was bad 
psychology to introduce the subject of 
shampoos before the hair was cut. 

In a desperate effort to recover his 
composure he became aware of the col- 
lar the man still was wearing. 

“Er-r He was clearing his 
throat to ask about the interfering bit 
of linen when, for no reason at all, 
there bobbed up in his memory the 
newspaper description of the express 
thief. “Large brown mole on_ his 
neck!” Choking back the words he 
had meant to utter, he inserted his fin 
gers between collar and flesh, osten 
sibly for the purpose of tucking in the 
cloth, but really to see if the mole was 
there. 

The 
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Of a sudden a strange thing hap- 
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It was not till afterward that this 
seemed strange to Malloy. At the time 
he accepted it as the most natural thing 
in the world. “I’ve got him!” he said 
exultantly to himself. “I’ve got him! 
Now all I have to do is prove who he 
is.” 

Slowly and carefully he went about 
his work, trying meanwhile to arrange 
some plan of making the identification 
absolute. ‘“Can’t fool with the police 
—yet. I must make sure before I do 
that. The mole is missing, but—but 
what about the tattooing on his right 
arm?” 

He had reached the conventional 
“Wet or dry?” query when the solu- 
tion came to him. He put his razor to 
the hone. As he worked over its 
sharpening he smeared his palm with 
dark, oily waste, and after the finishing 
touches flung aside the apron. 

“Look here! What are you doing?” 

In apparent astonishment young Mal- 
loy looked down at the man’s right 
hand. 

“IT beg your pardon, sir. 
take. I’ll get it right off. 
hands in the bowl here.” 

“Huh! Lucky you didn’t smear it 
on my cuff,” grumbled the victim as he 
bent over the white enamel. 

Sharp-eyed, exultant, 
watched. 

No hesitation was apparent on the 
man’s part. Deliberately he rolled up 
both shirt sleeves and plunged his hands 
into the water. 

To the boy’s astonishment, neither 
arm showed sign or trace of tattoo 
marks. They were as free of disfigure- 
ment as the skin of the neck. And 
yet he knew, as clearly as he could know 
anything so intangible, that here was 
Freeber. ‘“ 

“T’ve got one more chance,” he con- 
fided to himself. “One more. Watch 
his walk.” 

With great unconcern the suspected 
criminal finished wiping his hands and 
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turned toward the hatrack. 
sucked in his breath. 

It was a walk of at least fifteen paces 
across the room; yet there was no hint 
of the sailor’s roll as the man stepped it, 

But the stubborn mind of Tom Mal- 
loy refused to give an inch. It raced 
to a logical, plausible conclusion. If 
the criminal had been clever enough to 
forge recommendations, and _ probably 
discharge papers from ships as well, 
why couldn’t he have been clever 
enough to paint a molé on his neck, 
ink tattoo marks on his arm, and cul- 
tivate a sailor’s swinging gait? Why 
not? The police might laugh at such 
assumptions, but—why not? 

The porter was busy with his brush, 
Malloy felt his opportunity slipping 
through his fingers. It was madden- 
ing. 

“It’s Freeber,” he told himself again. 
“That’s who it is. If I only had some- 
thing on him I’d trail him till I proved 
it, too. Anything!” 

Grumpily the man approached, cap 
once more pulled tight on his head, 
hand in his pocket. Change jingled 
between his fingers. “Here you are,” 
he said, holding out a tip. “No, wait 
a minute—that’s my luck piece.” 

Still as a statue, Malloy watched him 
settle his account and vanish up the 
rear stairs into the hotel lobby. Then, 
with a sudden jerk, the youngest bar- 
ber whipped off his white coat. “I’m 
through for the day,” he announced, 
burning his bridges behind him. “I'll 
be back—sometime.” 

The last stinging protest of the 
barber he lost altogether as he made 
his way to the street. 

For in the hand of the man whos 
hair he had cut young Malloy 
glimpsed a ten-dollar gold piece. 


Malloy 


head 


For a moment Tom Malloy stood 
_motionless outside the hotel. A light 
snow had begun to fall, but through 
it the great white dome of the State 
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capitol poised like a bubble. The sight 
heartened him. 

“The first fellow who built one of 
those things must have had a hunch he 
could do it, and I’ve a hunch I can do 
this. It’s just a case of getting started.” 

But how? That was the question. 
How? No arrest was possible, of 
course, until some more definite evi- 
dence appeared. Meanwhile he could 
do nothing but wait and watch. 

The hotel bus already had drawn up 
on Carroll Street, in front of the main 
entrance of the park. Peering through 
the revolving doors, he saw his quarry 
leaning across the desk toward the clerk. 
Next the man moved to the cashier’s 
barred window. Malloy nodded to 
himself. 

“He’s paying his bill; he’s going to 
leave, all right. I might have known 
that from the satchel he brought into 
the shop. Now all I have to do is to 
see that he goes to the Northwestern 
for that Chicago train.” 

Crossing the street diagonally to 
Blied’s hardware store, he pretended 
to be much absorbed in an exhibit of 
toy airplanes, while deliberate side 
glances showed him the filling of the 
bus. Came first a traveling man, 
trailed by a bell boy with two heavy suit 
cases; then a man, a woman, and a 
child; then another traveling man; and, 
last of all, clinging tight to his own 
satchel, the late customer of the barber 
shop. 

Good enough! 

No street car looming in sight, young 
Malloy dodged down Carroll toward the 
lake, to come by side streets to the sta- 
tion. A taxi would have cost no more 

ifty cents, but prudence forbade 
Before the chase ended there was 
ikelihood that he would be nursing 
nnies, 

By dint of running through the quiet 
blocks, till at last he emerged into the 
business district of Wilson Street, he 
Made si 


*h good time that he reached 


the station only a couple of minutes 
behind the bus. 

There was no mistaking the man who 
had needed a hair cut. Malloy watched 
the cap bobbing between the benches 
to the ticket window, and then making 
for the lunchroom. Back came the 
cap. The man was thrusting something 
into his side coat pocket, which Mal- 
loy identified as the red skin of an ap- 
ple. 

But the suspect did not linger in the 
waiting room; he was out through the 
glass doors to take his post at the iron 
gates that opened to the tracks. 

Was he going all the way to Chicago ? 
Reluctantly the boy admitted that no 
scheme of making certain presented it- 
self. With a despairing wish that he 
had not bought that last silk shirt, he 
paid for a through ticket. If the sus- 
pect dropped off on the way he would 
have to charge that wasted money to 
profit and loss. 

Still inside thé station, he waited till 
the gates opened and the man with the 
cap had been swallowed in the surge 
toward the waiting train. Then, with 
great deliberation, he followed. 

For the moment his difficulties were 
over. He watched “Freeber” climb to 
the platform of the first day coach, 
which was quite as it should be, for the 
day coach was the most inconspicuous 
hiding place on the train. Malloy 
boarded the smoker. As he settled him- 
self in the first available seat the dread 
came that perhaps the other might feel 
the need of a smoke; but this notion he 
set aside. If his man actually were flee- 
ing from justice the natural thing would 
be to attract as little attention as pos- 
Malloy prepared for the 
At the first trip of the train 
purchased a Milwaukee 
Sentinel to hide behind in case of a px 
sible meeting. 

And now his spirits, which up to this 
moment had been tossing about the boil- 
than zero. Dis- 
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carding all rosy spectacles, he looked 
at things as they were. 

“You're a darned fool, Tom Malloy; 
that’s the best anybody can say of you. 
Put your evidence on the table, and 
what have you got? A man of about 
Freeber’s build and main characteris- 
tics, one of maybe ten million in the 
country who would fit the description. 
No mole, no tattooing, no sailor’s walk, 
which were the clews that might have 
pinned him down. You're playing your 
money on this fellow’s having a ten- 
dollar gold coin and keeping his hair 
under cover, which you’d do yourself 
under the circumstances, and on get- 
ting Gustav O. Bremmener to remem- 
ber something he didn’t tell the police. 
You're setting yourself up, Tommie, as 
wiser than the regular detectives. 
Bah!” 

To all these objections there was but 
one answer. He had started on his 
wild-goose chase, and it was easier to 
go ahead than to turn back. In spite 
of his misgivings, therefore, he resigned 
himself to the inevitable, giving free 
rein to his busy brain that he might be 
prepared for upsets and complications, 

At each stop and station he sauntered 
to the rear platform of the car to make 
sure that the man with the cap did not 
break his journey. Through Evans- 
ville, Janesville, Milton Junction, Har- 
vard, and the suburban halts in Chi- 
egao, “Freeber” kept his seat. Not till 
the train pulled into the great shed at 
its terminal did Malloy stir into action. 

Delaying purposely till he was safely 
behind the suspect, the boy watched 
and followed. The very exercise of 
walking the length of the platform to 
the gates pumped more hopeful blood 
to his brain. Once more he began to 
have faith in himself. 

The man with the cap had left the 
train with a certain briskness hereto- 
fore absent. 

“Wants to make people think he’s on 
business and knows just where he’s 


going,’ was Malloy’s shrewd comment, 
“He’s anxious to get in and to get out 
in a hurry.” 

The man refused the services of the 
red-capped porter with vehemence. 

“Watch that satchel, Tommie,” the 
trailer told himself grimly. “He won't 
let anybody else touch it. Didn’t he 
bring it into the shop with him when 
he got his hair cut? Sure he did.” 

Halfway down the platform the man 
stopped to turn up the collar of his 
coat and pull low the visor of his cap, 

“Taking no chances of being recog- 
nized,” exulted Malloy. “But why did 
he come back to Chicago? That's for 
me to find out.” 

There was no hesitation on the man’s 
part as he hurried past the waiting cir- 
cle at the gates and down the broad 
stairway to the floor below. Malloy 
followed. He would have preferred fol- 
lowing at a distance, but this was out 
of the question; he could not afford to 
lose sight of his prey at this stage of 
the game. “Besides,” the boy confided 
to himself, “he’s too clever to give him- 
self away. Common sense tells him not 
to stop and look around, but to keep 
going.” 

Straight to the curb the man walked, 
without a single backward glance, and 
crooked his finger at the first vacant 
taxicab. 

The action hurt Malloy. The hand 
in his right trousers pocket closed sav- 
agely about the thin roll of dollar bills. 
But he was expecting what had hap 
pened, 

“Can’t quit now,” he said, prodding 
himself. “Got to see it through. As 
soon as his taxi rolls out Hi, 
you!” He was on the curb, signaling 
wildly to the car that had just dropped 
its passenger. “You see that machine 
there with the blue trimmings? Well, 
follow it. Keep a half block behind, 
but don’t let it get away. Ii it stops, 
you stop. If it goes ahead, you go 
ahead.” 
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The. driver was young. He was 
younger than young Thomas Malloy. 
At the command his lips parted slowly, 
and it required no reader of character 
to note the gleam of admiration in his 
eyes. The head stretched forward. 

“Are you a detective, mister?” 

For the first time that day young 
Malloy felt that life was not only good 
but exceedingly worth while. His chest 
expanded. 

“I’m a detective,’ 
“Follow that car.” 

Old men for counsel; young men for 
war. Old men to drive milady to the 
opera; young men to carry a detective 
ona man hunt. As Malloy settled back 
into the cushions with a thrill of satis- 
faction, he realized that if he had 
searched Chicago through he could not 
have found a better man to do his bid- 
ding. 

The taxi ahead was losing no time; 
accurately the one behind caught the 
pace. it slowed and accelerated; it 
stopped; it jumped into eager action 
without recourse to low gear. Once, 
through the machinations of a traffic 
policeman, it seemed almost a certainty 
that the prey would be lost; but by a 
desperate burst of speed Malloy’s 
chauffeur managed to slip in at the tail 
of the procession. They were jolting 
along Clark Street now, across the river 
and out on the North Side? But 
where? Where? 

So suddenly that he was thrown for- 


ward, 


’ 


he said crisply. 


Malloy’s taxi braked to a stop. 
“Your man’s pulled up by a house 

ahead,” whispered the driver. “See? 

He’s going in. -What’ll I do now?” 
Malloy knew. His subconscious 


mind had the answer before the boy 
mind. 
s all right,” he assured the driver 


turned the problem over in his 
“eT ’ 
if 
nonchalantly. “The old bus is waiting 
for him. He’ll be out again in a min- 
ute or two.’’ 
Up the stone steps of a shabby 
brownstone residence went the suspect, 
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still carrying the satchel. Five minutes 
later—a long fives minutes, it seemed to 
Malloy—he was down again, now car- 
rying not only the satchel but also a 
big suit case. 

Another link in the chain! Till now 
the man had swung the satchel care- 
lessly, as though it were filled with 
nothing heavier than toilet articles and 
underwear; but as he walked from the 
foot of the steps to the waiting cab Mal 
loy could see that the little satchel was 
heavier than the big suit case. The 
right arm that carried it was stiff and 
straight; the body leaned heavily to- 
ward the other side. 

“All right. Chase him again. Hold 
on; don’t start yet. He’s coming back 
this way.” 

Doubling on their tracks, the chase 
began anew; but this time Malloy felt 
reasonably certain of the destination. 
Granted the man really were Freeber, 
he would want to get out of Chicago as 
soon as possible. Back along Clark 
the leading taxi pointed; then over to 
Dearborn and_ straight toward the 
blocking building in the distance. With 
a curiously pleasant thrill Malloy real- 
ized that he had guessed right; and a 
moment later he watched the man pay 
his driver, lift his grips—again declin- 
ing the services of a porter—and enter 
the Dearborn Street station. 

Malloy’s change was gone, but the 
dollar tip he gave his chauffeur was but 
poor pay for the “Thanks, chief,” which 
he received in return. But now, for all 
his tingle of smug satisfaction, he knew 
he was facing real tests of his craft. Ii 
the man climbed aboard a train the re- 
maining four dollars in Malloy’s pocket 

He had no evi- 
arrest. He had 
The man knew 


forbade his following. 


dence to warrant an 
not even a revolver. 
his face too well to permit of his fall- 
ing behind him while he bought a ticket. 
The stern facts of the case stared him 
down relentlessly. And yet 

“T’ve started,” he told himself. “If 
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I can’t finish I can at least go as far as 
my resources will let me. Maybe I'll 
have to take a punch at him and get 
us both arrested. 

Already the man was at the end of 
the line which pushed past the ticket 
window. Malloy’s brain quickened. 
From the great doorway of the station 
he haled a bright-eyed newsboy. 

“Want to earn a dollar, bud? All 
right. Give me your papers. Now you 
beat it right over there behind the fel- 
low with the two grips, the man with 
his coat collar turned up, see? Stick 
right behind him and find out what sort 
of a ticket he buys and listen to what 
he says. Get me?” 

As the boy pocketed the dollar bill 
his right eye closed in a wink. “TI get 
you, chief,” he said. It was the sec- 
ond time in ten minutes. 

From the discreet background Tom 
Malloy watched the little drama breath- 
lessly. At least two minutes the sus- 
pect wrangled at the ticket office; then, 
with his satchel between his feet, he 
examined a long, folded ticket. He was 
on his way to the smoking room when 
the newsboy, ostentatious innocence 
written all over him, sauntered back. 

“I got it, chief. He buys a ticket 
to Los Angeles on the Santy Fee—the 
‘Scout’ Limited, what leaves at eight- 
fifty-five to-night. Berth is lower 
seven, car thirteen. Say, you need any 
boy detectatives to work for you?” 

Eight-fifty-five! It was now six- 
forty-five. Only two hours to do what- 
ever had to be done. He crossed the 
street to a drug store and there, over a 
cup of soda-fountain coffee, reviewed 
the situation. 

What was to be done? It was the 
first time he actually had allowed the 
question to stand before him in its 
proper size, There was no use saying 
to a policeman, “Please, mister, there’s 
a fellow here who robbed an express 
company. No, he hasn’t got a mole 
on his neck, or any tattoo marks, and 
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he walks like anybody else. But I’m an 
amateur detective from Madison, Wis- 
consin, so I know I’m right.” 

That wouldn’t do. And it wouldn't 
do to tell the express officials the same 
thing. First of all, “Freeber” must be 
absolutely identified as the shipping 
clerk. Otherwise, young Tom Malloy 
was on his way to a write-up in the 
Herald-Examiner, not as a hero, but 
under some such caption as ‘“Wiscon- 
sin Barber Sleuth Ties on False Whis- 
kers and Lands Behind Cruel Iron 
Bars.” Why, if the Herald-Exam- 
iner 

The girl behind the soda fountain 
looked up. “What’s the matter? Bite 
a piece out of your cup?” 

Young Mr. Malloy smiled in his 
pinkest and most open-faced manner. 
“No, but I’m just going to bite a piece 
out of a newspaper.” 

The girl waited for the diagram of 
the joke. Instead, Malloy paid his 
check, having difficulty in restraining 
a war whoop, and bent forward. 

“Listen, sister. Will you point me 
toward 328 West Willis Street? Yes. 
Down to Madison, then a crosstown car 
marked ‘Polk.’ Thanks, sister!” And 
outside, “Oh, you Gus Bremmener!” 

His mind was functioning once more. 

Mr. Gustav O. Bremmener was 
complacently stropping a razor when 
his tonsorial parlors were invaded by 
a young man with red hair and a most 
earnest face. 

“Mr. Bremmener ?” 

For some moments Mr. Bremmener 
stared beneath iron-gray eyebrows be- 
fore admitting the fact. 

“I’m here on—on official business, 
Mr. Bremmener. About that express 
robbery, you know.” 

Mr. Bremmener laid down his razor 
and adjusted a pair of thick-lensed 
glasses. 

“Now, Mr. Bremmener, I want to ask 
you a few questions.” 

Mr, Bremmener placed one hand over 
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ee 


fiis expansive stomach, while with the 
other he pulled his walrus-type mus- 
tache. 

“How many times did you see this 
fellow Freeber, Mr. Bremmener?” 

“Huh?” 

Malloy repeated the question. It 
was obvious that Mr. Bremmener was 
stupid. More reason for suspecting 
that the police had failed to extract the 
vital bit of evidence. 

“Oh, four-fife times, 
very long.” 

“Did you see him close up? Did you 
notice anything about him? Anything 
peculiar?” 

“Sure!? Mr. Bremmener’s face 
glowed. “He got a mole on his neck, 
and a lady tattooed on his arm, and he 
valks like a sailor.” 

“Never mind all that,” said the im- 
patient Malloy. “They put that stuff 
in the newspapers. Besides, it was all 
faked. He was a clever crook, and he 
put on all those things to fool ’em later. 
What I want to know is this: You're 
a barber; did you notice anything about 
his hair?” 

Mr. Bremmener nodded heavily. 
“He vears a liddle cap.” 

“You get me.” Malloy tried vainly 
to control his impatience. “Sure he 
did. And why did he wear it?” 

An unbelievably crzefty look over- 
spread the features of Mr. Bremmener. 
He placed his right forefinger along- 
side his nose. 

“I vatch him. I come up close. He 
is like peoples I see in here sometimes. 
His hair is black, oh, yes; naturally 


black , 


He ain’t there 
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“Go on!” 

“But on the left side maybe he once 
has a lock of white hair sticking oud, 
because I see by my two eyes he has 
dyed it.” 

“A lock of dyed hair on his left side. 
You know it! Oh, you Gustav O.!” 

And with a wild handshake Malloy 
dove for the door and the nearest tele- 
phone booth. 

“Hello! . . . Security Detective 
Bureau?. Won't do. Want to 
talk with somebody in charge. 

All right; get him on the wire. . . 
Hello, chief! Say, I’ve got the man 
who pulled the Willis Street express 
robbery five days ago. . . No! 
No, I haven’t got him in my pocket, 
but I can lead you to him between 
eight-thirty and eight fifty-five. How 
do I know he’s the right man? Listen, 
chief; this Freeber guy has a lock of 
dyed white hair on his head. I know 
it; I saw it. And old Gustav Brem- 
mener saw it, too, before Freeber 
turned the trick. Understand? What? 
; . Wait a minute; aren’t we go- 
ing too fast? Suppose I turn this crook 
over to you What’s that? The 
gold? Oh, sure, he’s got the coins right 
with him, in a satchel, Well, suppose 
I turn him over to you; what do I get 
out of it? No, I don’t want any re- 
ward—I want a job. J-O-B! Job! A 
job with you. Really want it? 
Say, chief, I never wanted anything else 
in my life! .. Huh? 

You’re on! I'll come over to your of- 
fices just as soon as I can get some- 
thing to bring me there—chief !” 


YOUNG DETECTIVES FOR PHILADELPHIA 
ACCORDING to a new ruling made by the Civil Service Commission of Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, all men over forty-five years of age are barred 
from entering the service of the Philadelphia police department as detectives. 
Many men will be shut out of the detective force in Philadelphia by this de- 


cision, 


Forty of the applicants, who recently indicated their desire to take 


the examinations for such positions, now are ineligible because of their age. 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


With skull crushed in, the body of Gilbert Latimer, an airplane manufacturer, is found early 

one morning beside a pond on his recently purchased estate near Suunymead. Sheriff 
Pettingill, Sergeant Barry Odell, a New York detective on sick leave, and Constable Price, who hurry 
to the scene, learn that Curry, Latimer’s chauffeur, had driven the manufacturer to the railroad 
station the night before. An anchor in a rowboat beside the pond has a brown stain upon it, and 
in the pond Odell finds the bag Latimer had carried with him. Upon opening it he discovers that it 
has been ransacked. 

Suspicion is directed toward Mrs. Latimer by the assertion of Bangs, the butler, that at about 
nine o'clock the previous night, when Doris Agnew, her friend, had telephoned, he was unable to 
xet any response from his mistress, although he had knocked repeatedly at her door. Maggie Ruggles, 
a maid, declares Mrs. Latimer was asleep, but Odell believes she was not in the house, for near the 
scene of the crime he finds a bit of brown fur which matches that of her torn coat. 

A stranger with a bad cough, who had spoken to Mr. Latimer at the railroad station, and who 
Jater disappeared; Sun Hsu, a Chinese student, from whom Latimer had stolen an invention for ap 
airplane: Starr Agnew, who loves Mrs. Latimer, and Chris Vorn, a neighboring farmer, are also mn- 
der suspicion, 

Odell discovers Conrad Vorn, Chris’ brother, an employee at Latimer’s factory, hiding on the 
Vorn farm. In his possession he has the papers missing from Latimer’s bag. Chris Vorn confesses 
that he and his brother had gone to Latimer’s house to steal vhe plans for the airplane device, but 
had found the manufacturer dead near the pond, and had pried open his bag with a pinch bar. 
The anchor had been used to break the ice, and had become stained when dropped beside Latimer's 
body. 

A visit to the airplane factory brings Odell the information that a@ man answering to Starr 
Agnew’s description had had a violent quarrel with Latimer. 


CHAPTER XVII. day,” responded his young guest. 
“When we first found the anchor loos- 
ened from the frost in which it had be- 
T was after supper at the Pet- come imbedded in the bow of that row- 
tingill cottage that night. boat I thought it was the implement for 
With Mrs. Pettingill’s tactful which I had been looking—not th 


SUN If{SU DECIDES. 


withdrawal, the sheriff and weapon with which the murder was 
Odell had settled down to a smoke and committed, but the heavy, sharp instru- 





£ 


a discussion of the events of the late ment which had been used to hack that 


6 1 
i 


afternoon. jagged hole in the ice of the brook 
] 


Barry, lave a suspicion of through which the bag had been sunk. 

the truth abc Vorns when you The discovery of the blood on the fluk 
away this morning?” the sheriff of it stumped me for a minute; 
manded. “Was that why you faked realized that such a contingency 

and stole the cover off not interfere with my previ usly 

formed theory; the anchor, after being 

either of them used to break the ice, might have be 

[ told you so yester- accidentally dropped close to Latimer’s 


+ 


na 
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body, so that one of its flukes touched 
the blood, and then been returned to 
its former resting place in the boat.” 
“You hit on the truth, too,” the sher- 
iff commented. “The confession of the 
Vorns lets them out of the suspicion 
of murder, but if Latimer wasn’t killed 
by the anchor or the pinch bar, what 
sort of weapon was used ?” 
attling little car had driven up 
and now the stamp of feet 
could be heard on the porch ard the 
doorbell rang. The sheriff himself re- 
When he saw who his vis- 


exclaimed heartily: 


to the gate, 


plied to it. 
itor was 
“Come in, doc! and 
VC nde ring we'd 
e if we waded over to your 


9 1 
Barry’s back, 


whether 


1 I get off my goloshes; don't 
track up Pettingill 
m,”’ Doctor Hale responded as 
led with his ungainly footgear, 

valked in, his genial elderly 
ming. ‘Good evening, ser- 
in a busy 
day to good purpose! I’ve been hearing 

from the district attorney.” 
Odell shook 
haven't done 


NTrOoSorecs 
progres 


’ 


Ss site 


| 
Mrs. 


ve certainly put 


geant ou 
| 


re you, doctor? 


ched hand. “I 
so far as actual 
heriff and I merely got a 

Vorn brothers that 
kill Latimer. I don’t know 

has done in my absence to- 

i a step 


the identity of 


m the 


yvself, haven’t gone 


proving 
to 


] repared oO accept 
fession as the whole 
“Tt clears 
tand be- 


original 


St. 
that we under 
nd only strengthens my 
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Bc Case. 


didn’t 


Vorns 
he actual murderers is still cir- 
t intially any- 


the supposition that the 


more strong than 


thing you can advance, for they had 
in their possession a weapon, which 
from a medical standpoint, is far more 
likely to have caused that wound than 
the anchor,” Doctor Hale remonstrated. 
“T mean that thing you call a pinch bar. 
You know I was never satisfied about 
that anchor.” 

The sheriff smiled. 

“Take that chair by the fire, doc, 
and light up your pipe,” he invited. 
“Barry and I were just discussing that 
weapon when you came. If I remem- 
ber, you said the blow must have been 
more crushing than penetrating; that 
the heavier the weapon used, the 
lighter the strength behind it must have 
been. Am I right?” 

The coroner nodded. 

“T told you that the fluke of that an- 
chor was so sharp, as well as heavy, 
that #t would have been liable to split 
Latimer’s head clean in two.” 

“But the end of that pinch bar was 
sharp enough to pry the anchor loose 
from where it had been frozen in the 
boat,” Pettingill reminded him slyly. 

“That pinch bar has two ends!” re- 
torted Doctor Hale. “I’ve just been 
looking at it in the district attorney’s of- 
fice. If the end had been 
brought down on the left side of Lati- 
mer’s forehead it would have caused 
just such a blow as the one that killed 
Latimer, provided there was 
enough behind it. A steel bar is a for- 
midable weapon and not much strengt! 
would have been required to crush 
frontal and left temporal.” 

sut suppose neither the anchor nor 
he pinch bar was used, and there wasn’t 
uch a terrible lot of strength behind 
that blow, weapon would 
have caused the wound?” the sheriff 
asked. “I’m not asking you to suggest 
any specific object, but 
its general weight and size and shape.” 

“IT couldn’t do that, John,” the 
coroner hedged cautiously. ‘Anything 
rounded, but with edges—remember the 


rounded 


force 


+ 


what other 


something of 
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pinch bar has octagonal sides sharply 
defined—and about as heavy as that, } 
suppose. A hammer or a wrench or 
something of that sort. I hear that 
Conrad Vorn told you where this Sun 
Hsu can be found.” 

He addressed Odell, who had been 
quietly listening to the discussion be- 
tween the two men. The sergeant 
nodded. 

“Yes. The sheriff wants me to in- 
terview him to-morrow, find out if the 
plans are still his property, and whether 
or not he wants to bring action.” 

“Against a dead nfan?” Doctor Hale 
raised his bushy eyebrows. 

“Hardly.” Odell smiled. ‘The plans 
will be restored to him after their pos- 
sible usefulness as evidence has passed, 
but Vorn may have already approached 
him with a view to obtaining money tor 
their return, and Sun Hsu may want to 
prefer charges of extortion against him. 
When Chris had confessed his 
part in the scheme and told the story 
of that scene down by the pond, Con- 
rad broke down also and, corroborat- 
ing his brother, incidentally confirmed 
all the facts and surmises of mine. I’ve 
seen men break before and I am con- 
vinced that they were both telling all 
they knew.” 

“Well, I must confess that you have 
taken the wind out of my sails about 
the stranger at the station,’ Doctor Hale 
observed. 

“Which stranger?” asked Odell 
quickly. “You mean the one who ar- 
rived at four o’clock on the afternoon 
of the murder, don’t you? How about 
the other that evening, the last man 
with whom Latimer was seen alive?” 

“T’d almost forgotten about him.” 
The coroner turned to his host once 
more. “John, did you get any trace 
of him yet?” 

The sheriff shook his head. 

“T’d be ready to believe that Hiram 
Claggett invented him, only I know he 


hasn’t got so much imagination,” he 


Vorn 


said. “I had a long talk with him to- 
day, on Barry’s idea that the man might 
not have been a real stranger, only 
some one he didn’t know very well, 
but Hi stuck to it that he hadn't no- 
ticed the fellow particularly and 
wouldn’t know him again if he saw him, 
The fact is, that Hi never did like Lat- 
imer, who seems to have antagonized 
everybody around pretty generally, and 
after that fresh answer he gave when 
Latimer asked if the train would be on 
time, he kept away from him. I guess 
that man don’t matter very much, not 
in the light of some things I learned 
to-day.” 

There was a note of long-suppressed 
satisfaction in his tones. The other two 
gazed at him expectantly. 

“You told us that you were going 
up to Willow Brook to have a talk with 
that young man you are so sure is in 
love with Mrs. Latimer.” Doctor Hale 
frowned. ‘Did you see him and find 
out where he was in his car between 
five o’clock and midnight on Tuesday?” 

The sheriff bit into a fresh cigar and 
sat back in his chair. 

“Oh, I saw him all right,” he re- 
sponded. “Just as I expected, he 
wouldn't say where he had been on the 
day of the murder; he seemed to think 
my questioning highly amusing at first, 
then he tried to be proud and haughty, 
and then finally he got mad and said he 
wouldn’t answer a single question until 
he had seen his lawyers. That’s a pretty 
frank admission that he knows more 
than he pretends to, anyway. I gues 
my make him talk fast 
enough !” 

“Your next 


yO 


next move’ll 
move ?” 
know what 

mind from the start,” the 
torted stubbornly. “TI talked with other 
people to-day up at Willow Brook be- 
sides just Mr. Agnew, and I’m pretty 
near ready to act! The folks of this 
county will sympathize with poor, half- 


cracked Chris Vorn, anyway, no mat- 


Odell asked. 
= 


’ - - 
two I’ve had in 


sheriff re- 
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ter what they think of his brother for 
getting him into this mess. When the 
news begins to travel round to-mor- 
row that he isn’t being held any longer 
on the murder charge I'll have to work 
quick.” 

Odell diplomatically refrained from 
comment, but the coroner, with the art- 
less candor of a lifelong association 
with John Pettingill, demanded: 

“When you start this quick work of 
yours, which one are you going to apply 
for a warrant for, Agnew or Mrs. 
Latimer? Have you any evidence, even 
circumstantial, against him except his 
refusal to answer questions? That 
seems natural enough to me; nobody 
wants to be dragged into the notoriety 
of a murder case. You said yourself 
only yesterday that you couldn’t charge 
Mrs. Latimer with killing her husband 
unless you had something more to go 
upon than just your notion of a love 
affair and that torn scrap of fur from 
the coat.” 

The sheriff enigmatical 
and then a dull flush, spread over his 
lean honest face. 

gc was yesterday,” he re- 
marked. “I told you I’d been talking 
with other folks up at Willow Brook 
to-day, and although I’d rather do 
things in an open, straightforward 
fashion there are times when an officer 
of the law has to come pretty near tc 

ing to get what he wants. I’m 
g now for just one thing.” 
three men had been so interested 
eir subject that they had heard 
no footsteps on the porch. They 
nervous tapping 
Doctor Hale 


ly 


smiled 


y , 
Yesterday 


started as a light, 
sounded upon the door. 


as the 


and Odell glanced at each other 
sheriff, wit 

sprang from 
into the 


h a muttered ejaculation, 
his chair and, hurrying out 
front entry, carefully closed 
the sitting-room door behind him. 
Each was unconscious of the fact 
that the silence between them remained 
unbroken, and that they were inad- 
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vertently straining their ears to catch 
what was going on outside. They heard 
the front door open, and high, excited 
feminine tones which were quickly in- 
terrupted and hushed by the deeper 
voice of Pettingill. A brief and indis- 
tinguishable conversation ensued, a mo- 
ment of silence, and then the woman’s 
voice rose once more. 

“Thank you, sir. Oh, if I’ve done 
wrong J’ll never forgive myself, but 
you said——” 

“That’s all right!” the sheriff inter- 
rupted again gruffly. ‘“What I 
goes, and you’ve nothing to worry 
about. Good night.” 

The front door closed and the coro- 
ner and Odell averted their eyes, each 
guiltily conscious of eavesdropping, 
but Pettingill did not at once return to 


said 


his guests. 

Doctor Hale cleared his throat with 
unnecessary loudness. 

“Y’m glad you brought that point up 
again about the man at the station, ser- 
geant,” he observed, “It’s an important 
one. I don’t believe that anything—er 
—drastic can be done until he is found 
or that incident explained.” 

‘I hope that nothing will be done 
hastily,” responded Odell. “I went in 
to town this morning in the same car 
vith four of your fellow citizens and, 
judging from their various points of 
public opinion seems to be held 
in abeyance, waiting for John’s next 
move. He is right, though, about 
things: sympathized with Chi 
Vorn, and showed plainly that Latime: 
has taken no trouble to make him<self 
popular around here.” 

Did you learn who they were?” 
coroner asked. 

‘Well, there was one cocky, loud- 
voiced little man who talked about life 


1ew, 


they 


insurance.” 

‘Blair Saunders!” Doctor Hale ex- 
claimed. 

Odell nodded. 


“A brisk, red-headed 


chap called 
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‘Jim,’ and a middle-aged, meek sort of 
man that the rest called ‘Howard,’ sat 
with the first one,” Odell went on. “He 
complained that his wife and his boss 
at the office both made him stop smok- 
ing. I took him to be a clerk of some 
sort.” 

“If the red-headed fellow said any- 
thing about real estate he was Jim 
Snell, and the other is Howard Means.” 
The doctor checked them off. “He’s al- 
most as henpecked as Charley Tilbury, 
and doesn’t dare call his soul his own.” 

“Nevertheless, he was the first one 
to venture the suggestion that the last 
man seen talking to Latimer,”the one 
at the station, ought to be looked up.” 
Odell paused and then went on: “T 
got into casual conversation with them 
and later alone with Farwell, that young 
artist who lives opposite Mrs. Vail. 
Know him, doctor ?” 

“Yes. I’ve been treating him lately 
for his throat; he was in the war, you 
know, and had practically one whole 
side of his jaw blown to bits by shrap- 
nel. He’s an interesting sort of a fel- 
low; told me a lot about the wonder- 
ful strides they’ve made in surgery over 
there. I wonder what’s keeping John?” 

“Perhaps some one has sent for him 
in a hurry,” Odell suggested, knowing 
full well that the other was aware of 
the mendacity of his remark, for both 
were acutely conscious that the sheriff 
was still in the front entry, just outside 
that closed door. “Farwell seemed a 
likable chap, and he must get rather 
lonely, living there ail by himself. He 
mentioned a sister of his; did you ever 
SCC her?” 

“T never met her, but she has been 
down once or twice to see him. She 
is a very striking-looking woman.” The 
coroner paused in his turn and then 
continued: “Did he have any theory 
to advance about the murder? He’d 
look at it from a different standpoint, 
[ imagine, from the other three you 
mentioned,” 


“He did,” Odell ‘replied slowly. “Ags 
a matter of fact, he has: drawn his own 
conclusions from the meeting Latimer 
had with the unknown man at the sta- 
tion and his sudden decision to return 
and prowl about the grounds of Willow 
Brook.” 

“*Prowl about?” Doctor 
eyebrows went up once more. 
don’t mean as 

“That Farwell has formed the same 
opinion of the case as John, I am 
afraid,” Odell finished the question. 
“A more general public than that 
bounded by the horizon of Sunnymead 
will agree with him if John——” 

He paused abruptly as a rapid step 
or two crossed the entry and the sher- 
iff opened the door at last. His eyes 
were snapping with excitement, and 
there was an air of ill-suppressed tri- 
umph about him, although he tried to 
speak casually. 

“Well, I’ve got it,” he announced; 
“the one thing I was waiting for!” 

“What is #?” asked the 
“Proof as to who murdered Latimer?” 

“No, but proof enough of a motive,” 
Pettingill replied. “Circumstantial evi- 
dence; but it’s strong enough for me t 
go before a jury with to-morrow!” 

Doctor Hale knocked the ashes from 
his pipe and rose. 

“T’ve got a long road to travel to- 
morrow with half the county laid up 
and the little old car not running a 
she ought to,” he said slowly. “TI guess 
I'll ‘be getting on home. You k 
your own business best, John; but | 
matter what your circumstantial ev 
dence is, remember you’ve got to hi 
more than a motive and a piece 
bréwn fur to convict any one of 
der.”’ 

After the doctor’s departure 
iff turned to Odell, who had al 
and shook his head. 

“Stubborn as a mule!” he exc! 
“Have you go 


Hale’s 
“You 


coroner. 


of his late guest. 
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thing more up your sleeve, Barry, that 
you haven’t told me?” 

“Nothing but a question.” Odell 
smiled. “I’ve got to answer it myself, 
though, and you would think I was 
crazy if I sprung it on you now. I'll 
get that eight-ten train in to town to- 
morrow and interview Sun Hsu.” 

But Odell was careful to miss that 
particular train the following morning 
and caught the commuters’ special in- 
stead, of which the real-estate operator 
had told him on the previous day. No 
one else got on at Sunnymead except 
a portly, well-groomed man of about 
fifty, and he merely bestowed a casual 
glance at the detective and then, with a 
grunt, retired behind a newspaper until 
the city was reached. 

There Odell took a taxi and gave the 
driver an address which was far up- 
town near the university. Alighting 
before a huge, modern apartment house, 
he told the driver to wait and entered 
the imposing doorway. 

“Does a gentleman named Mr. Sun 
Hsu live here?” he demanded of the 
switchboard attendant. 

“Sure, if you mean the high-brow 
Chink ” the latter began, but at 
Odell’s expression he added hastily: “I 
don’t know whether Mr. Soo is in or 
not. What name, sir?” 

“Just say, please, that a special agent 
has come up from Sunnymead, Long 
Island, to see him.” 


The attendant turned to the tele- 


phone and delivered the required mes- 
sage, and in another moment the reply 
came. 


“You can go right up, sir. 
ment twenty-one.” 

detective had no need to be di- 
the right number, for, as he 
stepped from the elevator on the 
ond floor, a wide entrance door facing 
him stood open and a Chinaman in na- 
tive attire, with a long queue over his 
shoulder, stood bowing before him. 
The man was very old, and his round 


Apart- 


rected 


sec- 
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brown face was a mass of fine, inscruta- 
ble lines. 

“You speak Mistler Hsu?” His 
voice was as thin and attenuated as a 
drawn-out thread of sound. “Light 
down hall, sir dlawling-loom; Mistler 
Hsu, he come.” , 

Upon a rug of gorgeous coloring, in 
the deep pile of which his feet sank 
noiselessly, Odell traversed the hall to 
a great, square room at the farther end. 
It was furnished luxuriously in teak 
and lacquer, with silken hangings cov- 
ering the walls, from which innumer- 
able gold threads glinted back the sun- 
light, which flooded in at the bay win- 
dow. 

No one was visible, but as Odell 
seated himself a sixth sense warned him 
that, from some hidden peephole among 
those glittering hangings, keen eyes 
were taking him in from head to foot. 
After an appreciable interval a smaller 
door at the side opened and a young 
man in the most correct of London- 
made clothes came gravely forward. He 
was of medium height and slender, 
with a sallowness of complexion which 
might have been that of southern Italy 
save for the telltale upward slant at the 
outer corner of the small, dark, exceed- 
ingly bright eyes. 

Odell rose. 

“Mr. Hsu?” 

The young man bowed. 

“IT have been expecting you, Mr. 
Odell.” 

Involuntarily the detective started. 
He had purposely given no name and 
he found himself wondering just how 
much this wily individual knew. 

Mr. Hsu seated himself and, motion- 
ing again toward the chair before which 
Odell stood, he observed: 

‘I read the morning papers and I 
was naturally interested ; so much so, in 
fact, that half an hour ago I telephoned 
out to your most efficient sheriff to find 
out who his clever subordinate was.” 

“I see. I have come, Mr. Hsu, to 
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bring you the assurance of the district 
attorney that the plans of your inven- 
tion will be returned to you intact as 
soon as it has been decided that they 
will not be needed as evidence at the 
trial of any one for the murder of Mr. 
Latimer, and you have gone through the 
legal formality of proving ownership. 
It did not require any special cleverness 
on my part to obtain the confession of 
the Vorn brothers, and my secondary 
purpose in seeing you was to discover 
whether or not you decide to prosecute 
Conrad Vorn.” 

“Prosecute him? Why?’ the other 
asked coolly. “He supposed he had ren- 
dered me a service in recovering my 
plans for me.” 

“He has not approached you, then, 
with an offer to obtain them for you 
—at a price?” 

Mr. Hsu _ regarded his 
with polite astonishment. 

“No. Ihave not seen the fellow since 
my last call at the Latimer plant in New 
Jersey about eight months ago. I had 
almost forgotten him until the regret- 
table affair. I thought him most intelli- 
gent for a mechanic, but a little erratic 
in his ideas. I cannot tell you how 
he obtained my address, but it was 
known in the Latimer offices.” The 
monotonous without a trace of 
accent Of mannerism except a certain 
deliberation of speech, went on: “Had 
he succeeded in his endeavors you 
would have called it extortion, would 
you not? Attempted extortion, rather 
for his efforts would have been in vain. 
I should never have paid him a single 
penny for the return of those plans, Mr. 
Odell.” ’ 

Odell stared. If this bland person 
before him were indeed Sun Hsu—and 
his appearance bore out Starr Agnew’ 
description of him—why would he not 
have been willing to pay for the return 
of the specifications of the invention 
of which he had been robbed, and which 
he had been so anxious to regain that 


questioner 


voice, 


he had made scenes at both the Latimer 
plant and the city offices of the com- 
pany? He had even threatened, pic- 
Auresquely, to crack Latimer’s skull, and 
now that precisely such a death had 
come to his enemy he called it a “re. 
grettable affair!” 

Could there be something sinister 
and as yet unconceived behind the calm 
courtesy of his manner, the singularly 
disinterested attitude he appeared to 
maintain? That devilish, poetically de- 
livered threat recurred to the detec- 
tive’s mind, and with it a new and star- 


_tling possibility. 


As though reading his thoughts, Sun 
Hsu remarked: 

“You think it strange, no doubt, in 
view of the report you must have re- 
ceived of my visits to the late Mr. Lat- 
imer, but many months have elapsed, 
and time brings counsel in all things. 
I was impulsive—violent. I lost con- 
trol of myself, but the little toy planes 
were the product of my brain, and |] 
had been despoiled of them; I was in 
truth like one mad. Once, in a moment 
of blind anger, I threatened 
Mr. Latimer with almost the sort ol 
death which must have been his; only 
in English sounds so crude, does it 
not—a mere fracture of the skull?” 

He was smiling faintly, steadily now. 
Odell, had faced the 
criminals and the burliest of ruffans 
undaunted, felt an inward shudder 

“We heard of that threat, of course 
Mr. Hsu,” he admitted frankly. 

odd coincidence 

“So odd that, if you will forgive my 

rruption, it would be perhaps as well 

id you where I spent last 

ming.” He waved asi 

ory gesture of remon 

| blandly: “I dine 

past midni 
h > of a very eminent and learned 
friend of mine over at the university— 
the professor of ancient and modern 
Asiatic languages. His word that I 


the late 


who coolest of 


‘It was 


that——’ 
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was his guest will I think be sufficient 
to eliminate me if I should by any 
chance be under suspicion of the mur- 
der; but, indeed, the death of Mr. Lat- 
imer caused me profound sorrow. It 
was my one w sh that he should live to 
produce the airplanes manufactured 
from my plans. That is why I would 
not have paid any money to Conrad 
Vorn for their return.” 

That unchanging smile and the glitter 
of those bright, beady eyes were getting 
on Odell’s almost impregnable nerves. 
The man’s attitude was becoming more 
and more incomprehensible. Could he 
be putting up a supreme bluff? Then a 
practicable explanation crossed the de- 
tective’s mind and he smiled also. 

“You mean, Mr. Hsu, that you had 
undeniable proof that the invention 
was yours and had been stolen by Mr. 
Latimer?” he asked. “You meant to 
wait until every cent of his capital was 
swallowed up in the production of 
those airplanes and they were success- 
fully launched upon the market, and 
then ruin him? You would have been 
justified, of course.” 

Sun Hsu shook his head, and rose. 

“No, Mr. Odell. I would never have 
exposed the theft, had I been in a posi- 
tion to do so. It was my one ambition 
to see those Latimer airplanes rise like 
so many little birds, each bearing a hire- 
ling of the unfortunately late Mr. Lat- 
imer’s, and like so many little birds 
when they are riddled with shot, crash 
to the earth!” The monotonous voice 
had at last risen a note, and now it 
mounted to a subdued but hideous fal- 
setto, like a malicious chant. ‘You see, 
Mr. Odell, it was I—I alone, who dis- 
covered the flaw in my invention! The 
single little aw which would let the 
planes rise straight from the ground to 
a certain height, would 
It was only 
after Mr. Latimer had stolen my plans 
and prepared to put the produte of my 
eer upon the market that I realized 
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and then they 
fall like a sho ting star! 
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the error in them which all his experts 
had missed, and it was then that I 
ceased to molest him. I guarded the 
secret of it well! I wanted to see the 
planes finished and tried out! I wanted 
to watch with my own eyes while those 
lesser vultures in his employ rose in the 
air and wheeled and circled and fell with 
broken wings! Now, perhaps, you un- 
derstand.” 

Odell got up from his chair, con- 
scious of a choking horror, an over- 
whelming desire to get away from the 
smiling, dapper fiend in Bond Street 
garb who had planned such a malig- 
nantly misdirected revenge. 

“Yes,” he heard himself saying in a 
cool, matter-of-fact tone, “it would have 
been more—more dramatic than an ap- 
peal to the law courts, more satisfying 
after the injustice you had endured. 
But please believe, Mr. Hsu, that you 
were never for a moment under sus- 
picion. Mr. Latimer may have injured 


others almost as deeply as you, and one 


of them may have been less subtle, less 
wise and patient in his method of pun- 
ishment.” 

Sun Hsu spread out his small, claw- 
like hands in disavowal. 

“T know of none such,” he said. “Tf 
IT could aid the cause of justice I should 
be honored to do so, but in a little 
while, when the plans of my poor, fool- 
ish toy are once more in my possession, 
I shall return to my own country, that 
my people may perhaps benefit if I find 
a way to correct that single little flaw 
which still remains. Please convey my 
thanks to the district attorney and tell 
him that, should he desire my presence, 
I am at his service.” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE CONFERENCE. 
DELL felt a surge of infinite relief 
as he slammed the door of his taxi 
and started back to the station. Sun 
Hsu was indeed eliminated as a factor 
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in the case, for every word of his atro- 
cious recital of his plan for a distorted 
vengeance had borne the stamp of truth. 
The detective was heartily glad to be 
able to dismiss him from his thoughts. 

He succeeded in catching a train 
which was just pulling out for Sunny- 
mead. As he alighted once more on 
the bare little platform before the sta- 
tion, the first man he encountered was 
his red-headed acquaintance of the day 
before. The latter gave him a cold bow 
and was moving off hastily, but Odell 
stopped him. 

“Good morning, Mr. Snell!” he ex- 
claimed cheerfully. “I didn’t have to 
hike out West after all, you see. When 
I got to headquarters yesterday I found 
a message had come for me from here 
while we were crawling along in that 
old rattler, detailing me to help the sher- 
iff and check up on Chris Vorn’s 
brother. I did, and-I found I was dead 
wrong in what I told you fellows yes- 
terday. Going upstreet? I'll walk 
along with you as far as the court- 
house.” 

Jim Snell gave grudging assent. As 
they started off he eyed his uninvited 
companion somewhat askance, but Odell 
continued as though unaware of the re- 
serve in the other’s manner: 

“Yes, sir, I’m always willing to admit 
it when I’ve made a mistake—and one 
of the biggest we city police detectives 
make is to underrate small-town stuff. 
Some of the greatest crime mysteries 
of the country have ‘been pulled off in 
peaceful places like Sunnymead. I sup- 
pose you’ve heard that we’re going to 
let both the Vorns go?” 

“No,” Snell replied quickly. “I don’t 
know anything about the case beyond 
what I read in the papers.” 

“Then you know about those plans 
they took from Latimer’s bag when they 
found him lying dead by the pond,” 
Odell chattered on garrulously. “They 
weren’t worth much; the man who drew 
them won’t even bother to get after 


Conrad Vorn. Has anything new hap- 
pened since early morning?” 

“I’ve been busy in my office,” he said 
constrainedly. His manner had thawed, 
however, and he added: “I did hear that 
Latimer’s funeral was heic and the body 
taken away two or three hours ago, but 
I suppose you know that.” 

“T didn’t,” Odell responded menda- 
ciously. “It’s too bad I missed it, but 
I don’t believe I could have picked up 
anything that would have been of any 
use in finding out who killed him. I’ve 
kind of come to the conclusion that 
your friend in the train yesterday—the 
little man with the gray chin whiskers 

was about right when he said that 
anybody could have got out to Willow 
Brook at that time of night without 
being noticed particularly. The mur- 
derer might have come in a machine 
from almost anywhere. If this was a 
city job I’d know how to handle it all 
right, but I’m like a fish out of water. 
I wish I could find somebody who heard 
another car besides Latimer’s around 
there that night.” 

“IT don’t know of anybody,” Snell 
remarked. “I live right here in town 
30 as to be near the school on account 
of the kids, and I was home all Tues- 
day evening, playing cards with my wife 
and some of the neighbors. First I 
heard of the murder was when the con- 
stable told me next morning.” 

“Well, I’ve got to leave you here.” 
Odell paused at the courthouse steps 
and spoke with as much regret as 
though his company had been urgently 
solicited. ‘Maybe if Mrs. Latimer of- 
fers a reward for the man who killed 
her husband and I get it, I’ll look you 
up for one of those little bungalows of 
yours down on the shore, Mr. Snell.” 

District Attorney Dysart was not in 
his office, but Odell left with his clerk 
the message which would free both the 
Vorns, and then stopped in at Mc 
Mahon’s Hotel for a quick bite. It was 
past noon, and he did not want to go 
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back to the hospitable Pettingills’ just 
yet; there was much which he desired 
to accomplish before he encountered 
the sheriff again. 

After a huge wedge of pie and a 
steaming cup of coffee he started once 
more up Main Street and struck off 
on the road leading toward Willow 
Brook. Opposite Mrs. Vail’s little cot- 
tage he paused, however, and turned 
in at the almost aggressively new con- 
crete bungalow of the young artist, Ros- 
coe Farwell. A small bronze reproduc- 
tion of a palette, with a maulstick thrust 
through the thumb aperture, served as a 
knocker. Odell sounded it twice before 
the door opened and Farwell appeared, 
clad in a faded and paint-streaked 
smock, 

For a moment he gazed with puzzled 
inquiry at his visitor, and then, smiling 
in sudden recognition, the held out a cor- 
dial hand. 

“How are you, sergeant? Come in 
and shut the door. It’s beastly cold 
again, isn’t it? Glad you looked me 
up.” 

He shivered and coughed as he spoke, 
and Odell obeyed him hastily, glancing 
with interest about the square entrance 
hall. It was draped with chintzes of a 
rich, subdued coloring. Japanese prints 
were hung here and there against the 
delicately tinted walls. 

“Come into the studio,” his host 
urged. “The furnace is on strike again, 
but I’ve got a roaring wood fire going 
onthe hearth. It’s more habitable there. 
I've about made up my mind to shut 
up this place or rent it in the spring 
and go up into the mountains; Doc 
Hale says my throat is in bad shape.” 

As he talked he led the way into a 
huge bare room with canvases stacked 
everywhere and an easel set up beneath 
the cold light which streamed down 
from the glass roof. A half-finished 
sketch stood upon it—a sketch of low, 
tolling, snow-covered hills with broad 
purple drawn them 


9) 


shadows across 


with a bold brush, and a bit of gray 
marshland in the foreground. 

“T don’t pretend to know anything 
about art, Mr. Farwell, but this looks 
mighty realistic to me.” Odell paused 
before it. “It almost seems as though 
I’d seen that place myself!” 

“Perhaps you have,” Farwell re- 
sponded laughingly. “It’s the edge of 
the marsh down by Chris Vorn’s duck 
farm. I’m sick of looking at the thing 
myself; I guess I’ve been working at it 
too steadily. Come over by the fire and 
have a cigarette.” 

Logs were blazing high in the wide 
fireplace, and it was evident that an 
effort had been made to give an at- 
mosphere of coziness and cheer to that 
corner of the studio. A low table and 
two or three deep leather armchairs 
were drawn up on the rug before the 
hearth. Bookcases were placed on 
either side of the mantel, upon which 
stood a quaint old clock and two brass 
candlesticks. Propped against one of 
the latter was the photograph of a hand- 
some woman with full lips, dark hair, 
and slumberous eyes beneath straight, 
thin, strongly marked brows. 

Odell’s own eyes were fixed upon it 
as he dropped into one of the chairs. 
His host followed his gaze and re- 
marked with pride: 

“That’s my sister; I think I men- 
tioned her to you. We don’t look much 
alike now, do we, since my face has 
been practically reconstructed ?” 

“No, but she is a mighty fine-look- 
ing young woman,” Odell replied. 

“Funny thing she never married, isn’t 
it?’ Farwell mused. “Always had any 
number of admirers hanging around, 
but she never seemed to care particu- 
larly for any one. However, let’s hear 
about the Latimer case. Are you mak- 
ing any progress that you can disclose 
unofficially ? Of course I know all about 
that Vorn business yesterday and how 
wonderfully you cleared it up, sergeant ; 
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but that’s old stuff now. Got any clew 
to the real murderer?” 

Odell laughed frankly. 

“You had me right yesterday, Mr. 
Farwell. I’m trying to give the impres- 
sion around town that I’m a regular 
boob, and maybe I am, at that, but or- 
ders have come down here detailing me 
to the case at the request of one of 
the county officials. I’m going to do 
my level best to find out the truth.” 
He leaned nearer his host. “I’ve been 
thinking about those questions you told 
me you were asking yourself, and I’ve 
come to the conclusion that if I can 
find the answers to them I'll be very 
near to the solution of the problem.” 

“T don’t see any other logical expla- 
nation, at least on the evidence that 
has been given out.” Farwell gazed 
thoughtfully into the fire. “There may 
be a dark horse in the race, of course, 
but it looks to me as though there were 
only one even bet. I saw the sheriff 
this morning trailing down from Wil- 
low Brook in the wake of the under- 
taker’s wagon and the limousine; that 
was all the funeral procession Latimer 
had, poor devil, except the emnipresent 
reporters and camera men. You 
weren’t there?” 

“No, I ran into town again to re- 
port.” Odell spoke carelessly, but every 
word was studied. “It was mighty 
clever of you, Mr. Farwell, to dope that 
out about the possibility of some ap- 
pointment down by the pond on Tues- 
day night that Latimer interrupted, but 
did you only deduce it from the torn 
coat, the fact that the butler couldn’t 
get any response from Mrs. Latimer’s 
room when the phone call came, and 
that meeting Latimer had with some 
man at the station which seemed to 
make him change his mind so suddenly ? 
The hicks around here don’t see beyond 
the length of their own noses. You’ve 
got the peint of view of a man of the 
world, and I was wondering if perhaps 
you hadn’t seen something more than 


you cared to tell me yesterday. I may 
say in confidence that I suggested your 
theory to the sheriff, without letting 
him know where the idea originated, 
of course, and he’s dropped every other 
lead to work exclusively on it.” 

“Really?” A slight flush had 
mounted in Farwell’s thin face at the 
compliment, but he added hastily; 
“Surely he or the district attorney must 
have had some suspicion from the evi- 
dence alone of that torn piece of mole- 
skin which you found!” 

“But Mrs. Latimer could have sworn 
that she had worn the coat while walk- 
ing down by the pond at some time pre- 
vious to the murder. That maid of 
hers, Maggie Ruggles, would take any 
oath to back her up. You know your- 
self how she sticks to it that Mrs. Lat- 
imer was in bed and asleep when that 
phone call came for her.” 

“““Maggie Ruggles!” Farwell re- 
peated. ‘That sounds like an old New 
England name, doesn’t it ?” 

“It is. She came from Mrs. Lati- 
mer’s birthplace, Fairfield Harbor, with 
her. You know New England, then?” 

“Yes; I’ve toured up along the coast 
more than once, sketching, you know, 
with some painter friends of mine, 
Cape Cod was a mine of treasure for 
the artist, but it’s been a bit overdone.” 
Farwell’s tone was absent, but he 
roused himself with a laugh. “I’ve 
heard of any unmber of Ruggleses 
along there, but I’ve never been to the 
place you mention. I suppose you 
thought it was pretty fresh of me to 
waylay you as I did yesterday, but the 
truth is, I’ve been bored to death. Al- 
though it seems caddish to say it, this 
mystery has been a godsend to me. 
However, I’m sorry I can’t help you 
out any; I really haven’t seen or heard 
anything that I haven’t told you; I 
merely followed out a train of reason- 
ing from the evidence at hand for my 
own diversion.” 

Odell rose. 
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“You have helped me, Mr. Farwell, 
by putting me on a track that may prove 
to be the right one. I don’t suppose 
you happened to see who was in the 
limousine that followed the undertak- 
er’s wagon this morning, did you?” 

“TI was curious, naturally, but I didn’t 
think it would be the decent thing to do 
to stare openly. I stood behind the 
curtains of the window in the entrance 
hall. The road was so bad that the 
machines were going slowly enough for 
me to get a good look in the window of 
the limousine. There were two women 
inside, heavily muffled; one of them 
in deep morning, whom I took to be 
Mrs. Latimer, though I couldn’t see her 
face. An elderly man in a clerical hat 
was with them, and that was all. I had 
seen him driving up toward Willow 
Brook in the Latimer limousine an hour 
before. I fancy he was the minister 
who conducted whatever services there 
were. Just as they drove past the 
bungalow he reached out and pulled 
down the shade, to keep out the gaze 
of the villagers, I suppose. All this was 
very early, just around eight o’clock, 
The car came back in a few minutes, 
going like the devil.” 

“Then Mrs. Latimer hasn’t returned 
yet?” Odell was buttoning his overcoat. 

“IT think so,” Farwell replied. “At 
least, the machine went down toward 
the station about an hour and a half 
ago and came back, but the shades were 
1 botl You'll think me a 


dfawn doth 
regular old woman to be spying like 


ways. 


that, but I’ve already confessed my 
curiosity. I would like to get a good 
look at Mrs. Latimer; so far, I’ve only 


caught glimpses.’ 
“You may have an opportunity before 
long,” Odell 


remarked significantly. 


‘Tm glad to have had this little talk 
with you, Mr. Farwell. If anything 
more occurs to you that might help 


you'll let me know, won’t you? I’m go- 
ing right up now and see if I can have 


an interview with Mrs. Latimer.” 
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“Good luck to you, sergeant.” Far- 
well shook hands cordially. “Drop in 
again whenever you can; I'll be glad to 
see you.” 

Taking leave of his host, Odell 
picked his way along the road leading 
to Willow Brook, for the sidewalks were 
still impassable. Although the artist 
had been able to give him no direct in- 
formation, his face was more than usu- 
ally furrowed with thought, and as his 
mind traveled swiftly back over the in- 
cidents of the previous day his con- 
versation with his own chief at head 
quarters returned to him. The latter 
had said that if he continued to monkey 
withthe Latimer case he could not help 
but play politics. Unconsciously th« 
detective’s shoulders straightened and 
his lips set in a firm line. He’d show 
them all whether he could or not! 

Pettingill was an old friend, but if 
he acted too hastily he must take the 
consequences. Odell was out to find 
the murderer of Gilbert Latimer if i 
were humanly possible, no matter what 
official heads fell into the basket. 

Instead of entering the gates of Wil- 
low Brook and proceeding up the drive- 
way or one of the paths, Odell cleared 
the ditch by the side of the road at one 
leap and squeezed through the hedg 
not far from the spot from whence he 
had approached the body on the morn- 
ing the murder was discovered. Thi 
ice on the surface of the pond had 
thawed to a mere film, and the frozen 
hummocks of snow which had covered 
the ground were flattened into a gray 
slush that 
return of the cold spell. 

The detective glanced toward 
house, but the shades of all the windows 
from stood were 
creetly lowered and no one was in sight 

‘ hedge where Jim- 
mie Vail had first approached the scer 
on that memorable Wednesday, 
approximate spot where the body had 
lain, and beyond to the clump of holl 


was hardening again in a 


the 





visible where he 


From the place in th 
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trees, Odell coursed back and forth like 
a hound that has momentarily lost the 
scent, his keen eyes covering every inch 
of the sodden, frost-coated earth at his 
feet, but nothing rewarded his scrutiny. 
He widened the field of his search then 
to the willows which bordered the pond. 

There, with an ejaculation of satis- 
faction, he swooped down at last upon 
a tiny, limp object, which he held be- 
tween thumb and forefinger and re- 
garded closely and exultantly before he 
slipped it into his waistcoat pocket. 

Fastening his coat once more, he 
turned his back upon the smooth 
stretch of filmed water, glistening in the 
early afternoon sunlight, and struck out 
for the driveway leading to the house. 

He had mounted the steps of the 
veranda and raised his hand to the 
knocker, when to his urtbounded amaze- 
ment the door was opened from within 
and the thin, tanned face of Starr Ag- 
new, quivering with excitement, ap- 
peared in the aperture. 

“We thought you’d never come, ser- 
geant!” he exclaimed. ‘Both Mr. 
Crewe and Mr. Lefferts have been wait- 
ing here since yesterday, for we didn’t 
know when you would show up. I 
came out with Mrs. Latimer and my 
sister after the interment. Hang the 
Vorns! Why didn’t you come straight 
here from headquarters ?” 

“Eh?” gasped the astonished detec- 
tive. “I don’t believe I understand this, 
Mr. Agnew. You were expecting me, 
you say?” 

“Come in!” The other grasped his 
arm and drew him into the hall, slam- 
ming the front door behind him. “You 
don’t have to keep up any bluff with us, 
you know! You got the office from 
your chief, didn’t your” 

For a moment Odell’s mind was in 
chaos and then, as comprehension 
slowly dawned, he smiled. So that was 
what the captain had meant! No won- 
der he had howled when Odell voiced 
his indignant protest against pandering 


to the political aspirations of the sher- 
iff and the district attorney by trying to 
make out a case with Mrs. Latimer as 
the culprit! The district attorney had 
asked for Odell’s services in an official 
capacity to prove Mrs. Latimer’s guilt, 
but it was evident that somebody else 
had been bidding for them also to prove 
her innocence. Who could that some- 
body else be? 

“I did, Mr. Agnew!” Odell chuckled, 
and then his face grew grave. “I sup- 
pose you know, however, the conditions 
under which I accepted the case? I am 
to be free to conduct this investigation 
in any manner that I see fit, with orders 
from no one.” 

“We understand all that, and if I 
seemed a trifle impatient just now you 
must take into consideration the severe 
mental strain under which we are all 
laboring. Not the least of our troubles 
is that we have been unable to convince 
Mrs. Latimer of the precariousness of 
her position. She is dazed with the 
suddenness of the whole horrible affair 
and cannot seem to collect herself. But 
come into the library; Lefferts and 
Crewe have been there waiting for you 
since you first came along the road. 
What were you doing down there by 
the pond?” 

“Looking for something, Mr. Agnew. 
Before we sit in any conference, let 
us understand each other. I must have 
absolute frankness, the whole truth. I 
may not be able to prevent Mrs. Lat- 
imer’s arrest, I may not even be able to 
produce the necessary evidence to clear 
her from suspicion before she is actu- 
ally brought to trial. I am afraid the 
sheriff has come into possession of 
stronger circumstantial evidence than 
you even dream now. You can see how 
vital it is that I have all the facts, that 
there be no equivocations or evasions.” 

“Of course!” Agnew assented nerv- 
ously. “That goes without saying. My 
sister and I are the only close friends 
Mrs. Latimer has in the world, and I 
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 shouldn’t have used all the influence I 
have to get you assigned to this case if 
we meant to hinder your efforts, ser- 
geant.” 

Odell smiled again to himself as he 
followed the other across the wide hall 
to the library. So it was Agnew him- 
self who was bidding against the dis- 
trict attorney for his services! And 
neither of them knew that he was im- 
pelled to accept the case by still a third 
and higher influence than either could 
wield, the determination to see that jus- 
tice was done and the real murderer 
of Latimer discovered. 

When Starr Agnew opened the li- 
brary door Mr. Crewe was pacing up 
and down before the hearth, swinging 
his tortoise-rimmed glasses by their 
broad black ribbon, while seated behind 
the writing table with a mass of papers 
in front of him, was the elderly, im- 
posing-looking man with snow-white 
hair who had led Mrs. Latimer away 
after she had testified at the inquest and 
whom Odell had rightly concluded to be 
Benjamin Lefferts, the senior member 
of the law firm. 

He acknowledged the introduction 
with dignified, old-fashioned courtesy 
and then pushed aside his papers. 

“We were fortunate in that your su- 
perior assigned you to this case, Ser- 
geant Odell. I have been informed that 
the district attorney was prevailed upon 
to have you attached temporarily to his 
staff as a special officer. You have fol- 
lowed this case from its inception. I 
need not dilate, therefore, upon the po- 
sition in which our client, Mrs. Lat- 
imer, may presently be placed. In the 
event of her being accused of the mur- 
der of her husband we should defend 
her as a matter of course, although we 
do not as a*rule take criminal cases. 
You may consider it strange, therefore, 
that we have called you, a potential wit- 
ness for the prosecution, to our aid, 
since it was you who brought forward 
the first bit of circumstantial evidence, 


or clew, against our client, in the shape 
of that strip of fur torn from her coat; 
but we have carefully looked up your 
record and we believe that we know the 
man with whom we are dealing.” 

Odell flushed slightly. 

“T did not produce that possible clew, 
Mr. Lefferts, until it became my abso- 
lute duty to do so. I would be placed 
in a decidedly equivocal position my- 
self in this case if it were not for one 
thing. Leaving personal considerations 
aside—my old friendship for the sher- 
iff and my place as a guest in his house- 
hold—I have, as you say, been officially 
loaned to the district attorney for this 
investigation and unofficially assigned 
to it in the interests of your client. 
When I reported at headquarters yes- 
terday, four days before my original 
leave expired, it was with the purpose, 
as my chief can tell you, of obtaining 
a month’s extension and carrying on a 
further investigation of this case strictly 
in a private capacity.” 

“Indeed!” Mr. Lefferts sat back in his 
chair, while Crewe, who had moved to- 
ward a chair, turned and faced them. 
“May I ask why, Sergeant Odell?” 

“T told my chief that it was because 
I had become interested in the prob- 
lem and wanted to try to solve it in 
sheer love of the game, but that was 
not the whole truth,” Odell replied. “I 
had already become convinced of the 
innocence of the Vorns, although I 
could not then prove it, but I also be- 
lieved in the innocence of another per- 
son and I saw the trend of events.’ 

“What person?” Agnew had started 
forward, but a quick glance from thx 
elderly attorney restrained him. 

“That is the one thing which renders 
my present position unequivocal.” 
Odell smiled. “I may perhaps be ruin- 
ing the chances of my friend the sheriff 
for reélection, but I can work honestly 
for the district attorney and with whole 
hearted interest for you. You see, I do 
not and never for one moment have | 
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lieved that Mrs. Latimer killed her hus- 
band.” 

“Thank God!” Agnew grasped his 
hand while Lefferts turned to his part- 
ner and nodded as though in triumph. 
“And you were willing to sail in on 
your own, in a private capacity, and 
prove it? That was splendid of you!” 

“T merely mentioned that because my 
chief can corroborate it,’ Odell ob- 
served, Then he turned again to Mr. 
Lefferts and added gravely: ‘Do not 
overrate my ability nor underestimate 
the power of the district attorney’s of- 
fice in a place like this, sir. Should the 
worst happen and Mrs. Latimer be held 
for trial the prosecution would have an 
enormous advantage to start with in the 
unconscious influence it would exercise 
over the minds of a purely local jury. 
To be frank, Mr. Latimer had not made 
himself popular out here, and Mrs. Lat- 
imer is practically unknown; she is an 
outsider, as are we all, and it has been 
my experience that the smaller the com- 
munity, the more clannish are its in- 
habitants. We must do more than 
merely attempt to disprove the evidence 
against Mrs. Latimer; we must find the 
murderer of her husband.” 

Lefferts nodded again in deep satis- 
faction. 

“I told you I believed that we knew 
the man with whom we were dealing,” 
he said. “You will proceed with the in- 
vestigation in your own way, Sergeant 
Odell. The case is in your hands.” 


CHAPTER XIX. 
IN THE NAME OF THE LAW. 


At a gesture from the senior partner 

Odell seated himself, while Crewe 
stood eying him thoughtfully from the 
hearthrug, and Agnew strode for a mo- 
ment to the window. 

“T don’t propose to waste any time, 
then, gentlemen,’ Odell remarked. 
“Mr. Agnew, when the sheriff ques- 
tioned you yesterday concerning your 
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" 
own movements on the night of the 
murder you refused to give an account 
of them. You can do so, I suppose, if 
it becomes absolutely necessary? | 
mean, you can prove by witnesses that 
between five o’clock on Tuesday after- 
noon, when you left your own club in 
town, the Commonwealth, in your road- 
ster, until ‘nearly midnight, when you 
drove into your garage, you were no- 
where in the vicinity of Sunnymead?” 

“Good Lord!” Agnew had wheeled 
and was staring at him in amazement. 
“They don’t think that I had anything 
to do with it, do they? I did not drive 
more than twenty miles from town on 
Tuesday evening, but I’m afraid I could 
not prove an alibi for every minute of 
the time.” 

“For the hours, then, between eight 
and eleven?” Odell urged. 

The thin, tanned face before him 
darkened and the nostrils quivered for 
an instant like those of a high-spirited 
thoroughbred, but Agnew replied 
quietly enough: 

“No, sergeant. If I told the truth 
upon the witness stand about what I did 
during that time and refused to give 
any explanations I should not be be- 
lieved under oath. I cannot explain, 
even to you, although I will tell you 
just what my movements were, if you 
like.” 

“Please do so.” 
gravely. 

“T left the club in an ugly mood. I 
had had no words with any one, but I 
was low in my mind over a private mat- 
ter. In spite of the intense cold I 
thought that a run in the open air would 
chase away the little blue devils,” Ag- 
new began. “I drove out and stopped 
up the road at a little inn I knew of 
for dinner, expecting to find it prac 
tically deserted, as it usually is in wit 
ter, but they had installed one of those 
cursed jazz bands and the place was 
packed, though not with the sort ol 
people I knew. My only chance of es 


Odell spoke very 
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 tablishing my presence there, I am 

' afraid, wowld be by the waiter’s testi- 
mony. I doubt that he would recall me 
in that mob, for he seemed to be taking 
a dozen orders at once; and I am sure 
I shouldn’t know him if I saw him 
again. I was disgusted with the place 
and the service and ate merely a bite 
before starting to drive back to the city 
once more.” 

“What was the name of the inn?” 
asked Odell. 

‘It is called ‘At the Sign of the 
Lark,’ and there is a metal imitation of 
an English lark’s cage hanging outside,” 
replied Agnew. “I should say it is 
about twenty miles beyond the city lim- 
its. It was about eight o’clock when I 
drove down Riverside Drive and 
stopped near an apartment-house en- 
trance in the Nineties. I hung around 
there, out in the cold, for more than 
three hours and then drove back to my 
garage. That’s all I can tell you, ser- 
geant, yet it is the exact truth. Could 
you expect any jury who thought me 
sane to believe it ?” 

“Yes,” Odell responded promptly. 
“You were waiting for some one, of 
course. You may have had an appoint- 
ment, or have merely been watching to 
intercept them or see them go in or out 
of one of the buildings on that block. 
You waited in vain, cbviously ; but isn’t 
there some way you could prove your 
presence there? Didn’t you see any one 
who might have recognized or would 
recall you? The officer on the beat 


1 
i 
1 
I 


may———”’ 

Agnew shook his head, while the two 
lawyers gazed at him in surprise and 
disapy roval. 
passed in and out of the 
apartment house during the evening, but 
I'did not know any of them, and I took 
good care that they didn’t see me,” he 
answered doggedly. “It was too cold 
for pedestrians to be about. I don’t be- 
lieve half a dozen people, all told, passed 
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while I hung around there. I didn’t 
notice any policeman.” 

“Very well.” Odell changed the sub- 
ject abruptly. “Mr. Agnew, have you 
ever quarreled with Mr. Latimer?” 

The other started at the question, and 
then his mobile lips set in a firm line. 

“Yes, on two or three occasions.” 

‘When were these occasions?” 

“The first was last spring some time; 
in May, I think. The second was in 
November, and the third and final one 
Jast Saturday night.” 

Odell did not allow a muscle of his 
face to change, but he was conscious of 
an inward surge of mounting excite- 
ment. 

“Mr. Agnew, I have warned you that 
I cannot help you unless you give me 
unreserved frankness. What was the 
subject of those quarrels between your” 

‘‘Latimer’s course of conduct.” The 
reply came with obvious reluctance 
from his lips. “The first time he was 
drunk and grossly insulted a lady. In 
November I remonstrated with him 
about moving out here and condemning 
Mrs. Latimer to solitude and isolation 
when the season was just getting into 
swing. The first occasion was in my 
own home, the apartment which my sis- 
ter and I have together in town; the 
second, in his office; and the third, last 
Saturday night, near the coat-checking 
desk at the Palais du Plaisir, the new 
supper review place.” 

He paused, but Odell persisted. 

“Did you accompany him there?” 

“No. We met by accident.” 

“Was Mr. Latimer alone?” 

Starr Agnew turned in sudden ap- 
peal to Lefferts. 

“Look here, is it necessary to rake up 
all this? It has absolutely nothing to 
do with the murder!” 

“I’m afraid it is necessary, my boy,” 
the elderly lawyer responded gravely. 
“Sergeant Odell must know the truth. 
He has learned already about our late 
client’s appropriation of the invention 
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which belonged to another, a matter of 
which, I need scarcely assure you, ser-' 
geant, we were entirely in ignorance.” 

He turned to the detective, who 
nodded. 

“I was aware of that, naturally, Mr. 
Lefferts, I can comprehend Mr. Ag- 
new’s reluctance to speak disparagingly 
of the man who is dead, but perhaps it 
will help if I say that I have estimated 
the character of your late client from 
all points of view, and that estimate is 
not a flattering one,’’ Odell declared 
firmly. ‘We must have no evasions. I 
know that Mr. Latimer abused his wife. 
even to the extent of resorting to phys- 
ical violence; that the marriage was a 
bitter failure. Mrs. Latimer is proud, 
but I have seen the bruises upon her 
wrists—and servants talk, you know. 
Mr. Agnew, was the lady whom Mr. 
Latimer insulted on the occasion of 
your first quarrel with him his wife?” 

“Yes. I had introduced him into our 
home, and it was through my sister and 
me that Mrs. Latimer became ac- 
quainted with her future husband. I 
felt responsible and humiliated, for, as 
I have told you, Mrs. Latimer is quite 
alone in the world. That is why I took 
it upon myself to remonstrate with him 
about moving out here, for I knew that 
his object was to break up the friend- 
ship between his wife and my sister. 
Mrs. Latimer clung to her as her one 
anchor in the wreck of her marriage; 
but he would have his way 

“T see. On this occasion, in the Pa- 
lais du Plaisir, who was with Mr. Lat- 


” 


imer ?”’ 

Agnew glanced again toward Lefferts, 
who nodded inexorably, and the former 
spoke in a low tone. 

“A woman. I did not know her.” 

“Did she Mrs. Latimer in 
any way?” 

“Heavens, n ( 
though the suggestion was a sacrilege. 
“She was tall and flashy and sensuous 
looking, more the type one would have 


resemble 


ag spoke as 
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expected him to marry in the first place, 
It was none of my affair, of course, but 
the thought of poor little Mrs. Latimer 
alone down here in this cold, dreary 
house made me indignant, and when we 
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met at the coat desk my greeting 
have been distant, to say the least. 
was in an ugly mood and made 
sneering remark. I told him quietly 
and explicitly just what I thought of 
him. I left him there. That was the 
last time I saw him alive.” 

“Mr. Agnew, you mention three quar- 
rels,” Odell remarked deliberately. 
“Can you not recall a fourth?” 

The other. shook his head and his 
steady gray eyes met those of his ques- 
tioner in a puzzled fashion. 

“No, sergeant. I would remember, I 
am sure, had there been any mor 

“Have you ever visited Mr. 
mer’s factories, where the airplan 
constructed r” 

“Yes, frequently before our 
quarrel. I have not been ai 
since.” 

“Are you sure?” Odell returned | 
gaze steadily. “Did you not go out to 
the plant at Latimer, New Jersey, al 
the middle of last September and in 
view Mr. Latimer in his pri 
there?” 

“Certainly not. I did not 
from the West until October.” 

“Are you sure of this, Mr. Agne\ 
Odell leaned forward in his chair. 
do not doubt your word, but I ask 3 
to think—think hard! I have sever: 
witnesses who can swear that a man 
answering to your general description 
called on Latimer out there and a quar- 
rel ensued.” 

‘That is not improbable,” Agn 
plied dryly. “However, I can prove | 
the three men who had been with me 
all summer looking over oil leases, a1 
who returned with me, that we did 
reach New York until the thir 
October.” 


“It is a peculiar coincidence, in view 











of the fact that you say Mrs. Latimer 
js alone in the world and you and your 
sister are her closest friends,” replied 
Odell. “Do you know of any man bear- 
ing a general resemblance to yourself 
who would be apt to feel it incumbent 
upon him to pay a special call on Lat- 
imer and threaten him if he did not 
do the right thing by his wife?” 

“I do not!” Agnew exclaimed. The 
deep red mounted in his face once more 
as he turned to the two lawyers and de- 
manded: “Do you?” 


Crewe shook his head, and Lefferts 
replied: 
“No. This is most interesting and 


may prove an important point. Can you 
tell us more about this interview, ser- 
geant ©” 

“Not now, Mr. Lefferts; I haven’t 
time.’ Odell smiled. “I’ve interviewed 
the cook here, and the housemaid, and 
Maggie Ruggles. I understand they 
were all the female servants employed 
here up to a few days ago. Have any 
been added to the household since?” 

“Only my _ sister’s personal maid, 
Jeannette.” It was Starr Agnew who 
responded quickly. “Why do you ask, 
sergeant °” 

“I’m sorry that I cannot answer you 
now, and I hope that all of you will keep 


the fact that I asked that question in 
strict confidence.” Odell paused and 
then asked: “I suppose Mrs. Latimer 


is almost prostrated, but would it be 
possible for me to see her for a few 
minutes? Time is everything with us 
now. 

“Shall I ask my sister? She is with 
her now.” Agnew rose eagerly and at 
anod from Lefferts left the room. 

When the door had closed behind him 
Crewe cleared his throat and asked in 
a cautious tone: 

“Is any one else in possession of the 
knowledge which you have revealed to 
us, sergeant ?” 

“About the visitor at the factory? 


” 
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Odell countered. “No, Mr. Crewe; I 
have not mentioned it to any one.” 

“We have no time to mince matters,” 
Lefferts broke in with a touch of as- 
perity. ‘What my associate really 
means, Sergeant Odell, is whether the 
sheriff or the district attorney have sus- 
pected any possible motive for the mur- 
der of Mr. Latimer by his wife other 
than that his ill treatment and neglect 
had driven her to desperation?” 

“I do not know what possible mo- 
tive there could be for Mrs. Latimer to 
want her husband out of the way, but 
when a young and pretty woman is un- 
happy in her married life and another 
man is patently in love with her there 
are likely to be some very sinister sus- 
picions if her husband is found dead 
and circumstantial evidence points to 
her,” Odell replied slowly, weighing 
each word. “I have heard it hinted by 
those who are not connected in any 
way with the official investigation that 
Mr. Latimer might have been apprised 
by the man with whom he was seen 
talking at the station, of a clandestine 
meeting by the pond here and returned 
to meet his death. It was also sug- 
gested that he might have come back 
for something he had forgotten, mean- 
ing to take a later train perhaps, and 
had caught sight from the driveway of 
something down among the willows that 
ought to have been investigated.” 

“T feared it!” Lefferts shook his head 
again as Crewe turned with a shocked 
exclamation and recommenced his nerv- 
ous pacing before the hearth. “At 
least, although we cannot judge of the 
strength of the circumstantial evidence 
which has been piled up against our cli- 
ent, we know where we stand and what 
we've got to fight. Sergeant Odell, the 
guilty man must be found!” 

He and the detective rose as a soft, 
silken rustle came to their ears from the 
hall, and Mrs. Latimer entered leaning 
upon Agnew’s arm. They were fol- 
lowed by a tall, slender young woman, 
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whose steady gray eyes and delicate, 
highly bred face identified her even be- 
fore her brother’s introduction. 

Mrs. Latimer was pallid and deep- 
purple shadows had settled beneath her 
soft blue eyes, but she smiled faintly as 
she extended a small hand to Odell. He 
could feel it burning feverishly within 
his clasp. 

“Mr. Agnew tells me that you wish 
to see me, Sergeant Odell.” She spoke 
in the low, clear tones he remembered 
from their first interview. “He says 
that you have come here to help me. 
You are very kind, but I can tell you 
nothing more than I have already, and 
all I need is rest.” 

“It is to try to keep you from havy- 
ing that rest disturbed that I am here, 
Mrs. Latimer,” Odell replied gravely. 
“T know that you had nothing to do 
with the death of your husband, but 
others in authority do not agree with 
me. Your position is a very serious 
one at this moment. If you will only 
tell me the truth about that night, why 
you left the house after your husband 
had departed for the station, and, wear- 
ing your moleskin coat,, wandered 
down to the pond, I may be able to save 
you much suffering.” 

“But I did not leave the house that 
night.” A tiny, stubborn line appeared 
between her finely drawn brows and 
she turned appealingly to the younger 

»woman. “Doris, you believe me, don’t 
you, even if no one else does?” 

“Of course, Margery, dear,” 
Agnew replied soothingly, but she 
averted her face as she spoke. “Sit 
down here and lean back against the 
cushions.” 


Doris 


“T don’t know how that piece of fur 
from my coat came to be where you 
found it, Sergeant Odell,” Mrs. Lat- 
imer continued as she settled herself in 
her chair. “It cannot be that, just be- 
cause of it, any one would think that 
I—I had done that horrible thing! No 


one could be so stupid! Why, Mr. Lef- 
ferts has offered a reward ” 

“Y@u have offered it, Mrs. Latimer,” 
interrupted the elderly lawyer in the 
patient tone of one coaching a dull but 
docile pupil. “Do not forget that. You 
have offered a reward of ten thousand 
dollars for the apprehension of your 
husband’s murderer and proof that will 
convict him of the crime.” 

Mrs. Latimer’s delicate features quiv- 
ered slightly, but she turned to the de- 
tective and nodded. 

“You see? Why would I offer a re- 
ward if I were myself guilty?” 

“Mrs. Latimer, won’t you trust me?” 

Odeli pleaded, ignoring her futile ques- 
tion. “Won't you tell me what you 
thought you saw down by the pond that 
night ?” 
As she shrank back with a litle sob- 
bing gasp the knocker upon the front 
door clanged resoundingly through the 
house and all of them unconsciously 
stiffened as though awaiting a blow. 
They heard the soft pad of Bangs’ feet 
along the hall, the opening and closing 
of a door, and then heavy footsteps ap- 
proached. 

“Come in.” Benjamin Lefferts’ voice 
rang out aggressively in response to a 
knock. He took two quick strides over 
to his client’s chair. 

The door opened slowly and Sheriff 
Pettingill appeared upon the threshold. 
A portentous gravity rode upon him, 
and as his eyes swept the little group 
and encountered Odell he squared his 
shoulders defiantly, yet his voice was 
unusually gentle as he advanced and ad- 
dressed Mrs. Latimer. 

“T’m sorry, ma’am, but I’ve got 
rant here from the magistrate { 
arrest.” 

“On what charge?” 
ferts. 

Odell scarcely heard him. He was 
watching Mrs. Latimer, and he fancied 
for a moment that a strange, enigmatic 


smile flitted across } 


a wafl- 
r your 


demanded Lef- 


ner pale face. 











“For the murder of Gilbert Latimer!” 
the sheriff responded. 

All eyes had turned now to the small 
figure which seemed to gather strength 
as she rose from her chair and spoke 
in a clear, ringing tone, from which all 
trace of its former querulous helpless- 
ness had fled. 

“T am ready, sheriff, to go with you.” 


CHAPTER XX, 
THE DOUBLE TRAIL. 


T eight o’clock that evening Lefferts, 
his partner, and Starr Agnew were 
gathered together in the only private 
sitting room which McMahon’s Hotel 
boasted, waiting with ill-concealed im- 
patience for the appearance of Barry 
Odell. 

“He’s late,’ announced Crewe from 
the depths of the chair into which he 
had flung himself. ‘What do you sup- 
pose the fellow is doing? You don’t 
think he is double crossing us? You’re 
sure he is trustworthy, Ben?” 

It was perhaps the twentieth time 
that he had voiced those questions. 

Lefferts replied with stoic calm: 

“I wish I were as sure that our young 
friend here would obey instructions.” 

Agnew, his face dark with suffering, 
turned savagely upon him. 

“It’s all very well for you to talk, 
but you lawyers aren’t human some- 
times!’ Do you realize that that deli- 
cate, gently reared little woman, after 
a year of suffering and a week of stark 
horror, is in jail? You ask me to run 
away, to go back to town and leave her 
here to face a trial for her life for a 
crime which she did not commit?” 

“I ask you not to make this case 
harder for us to fight than it’s going 
to be,” Lefferts retorted with sudden 
sternness. “You are thinking only of 
your own feelings, Agnew ; you want to 
spare yourself all you can and you 
won’t realize that every hour of your 
presence here before the trial is preju- 
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dicing public opinion more strongly 
against her. I haven’t spoken plainly 
before, but do you know what people 
are saying, what the district attorney 
is building his case upon? That Mrs. 
Latimer killed her husband not because 
of his neglect or brutality, but because 
she wanted to marry another man!” 

“Great heavens!” Agnew paused, 
aghast. “What a cursed outrage! I— 
I’m beginning to understand! I'll take 
that train with you and Odell to-night.” 

“T shall be here,” announced Crewe 
in pompous consolation. “As soon as 
Ben has given the detective all the in- 
formation in his power about Mr. Lat- 
imer’s past he will return. I think our 
client’s interests may safely be left in 
our hands.” 

“I’m banking on Odell,” remarked 
Lefferts hastily, as he saw signs of a 
renewed storm in Agnew’s eyes. “I 
know the brilliant record he has made 
for himself in his few years’ connec# 
tion with the department in New York, 
and if anybody can discover the mur- 
derer of Gilbert Latimer he will! Be- 
sides, you know, Agnew, that your sis- 
ter will be here at the hotel and she 
will spend every moment with Mrs. Lat- 
imer that the authorities will permit. 
With Maggie Ruggles and Henry Eaves 
in charge up at Willow Brook and all 
the rest of the servants held as material 
witnesses no harm can come to any of 
her effects. The grand jury meets in 
three weeks. The time will be all too 
short for us to prepare our case, but 
I'll keep in constant touch with you.” 

“Thanks,” Agnew said _ simply. 
“Would it do any harm if I wrote a 
formal little note to—to the jail now 
and then, just asking if I can be of any 
service ?” 

“Why don’t you send flowers?” the 
elderly lawyer demanded sarcastically, 
but he softened at the misery in the 
young man’s face. “I don’t want you 
to write to your sister more than once 
or twice a week. You may ask in those 
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letters if you can be of any service to 
her friend—her friend, remember! 
Don’t write too confidentially, either, 
for there’s a chance that one or two of 
your letters might never reach her. 
The district attorney and the sheriff 
have committed themselves now and 
they’ll stop at nothing to get a convic- 
tion; but don’t worry any more than 
you can help, my boy. Everything will 
come out all right.” 

A knock upon the door prevented 
any rejoinder. Odell entered, carrying 
his sur case. 

“T’m¢a little late, but I’ve had a lot 
to do,” he apologized. “In the first 
place I interviewed the Willow Brook 
servants and your sister’s maid, Mr. 
Agnew. I'll have to ask you a question 
that may sound confoundedly imperti- 
nent, but please remember that we are 
all working with only one purpose in 
view—to free Mrs. Latimer. Did you 
ever write any letters to her which 
might—well, which might be miscon- 
strued ?” 

Agnew flushed and then turned white. 

“Once, a long while ago,” he stam- 
mered. “It was just a foolish letter 
written in a moment of—er—disap- 
pointment, but it could be used with 
damning effect now. You don’t mean 
that she kept it?” 

“She did until yesterday,” Odell re- 
spondeadl briefly. “Then your sister’s 
maid found it and sold it to the sheriff 
for a hundred dollars.” 

“Jeannette did that!” Agnew cried. 
He turned helplessly to Lefferts. “That 
—that motive you mentioned a while 
ago, sir! They have enough circum- 
stantial evidence now to play it up 
strong before any jury!” 

“Then you'd better get busy and try 
to think up every sentence it contained 
and tell them to Mr. Lefferts, so that 
he’ll know how to fight it,’ advised 
Odell coolly. “It doesn’t interest me; 
I want to get the man who killed Lat- 
imer, and I know you didn’t, Mr. Ag- 
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new. You were too busy watching that 
apartment house up on the Drive to see 
if your man would appear. He couldn't 
because he was lying dead out by the 
pond a couple of miles away from 
here.” 

“How did you know?” Agnew stared. 

“T’m not making any play to the gal- 
lery!” Odell laughed. “You practically 
told me so yourself this afternoon. | 
don’t believe you were the only one to 
be disappointed that evening; the lady 
from the Palais du Plaisir must have 
waited longer than you inside that 
apartment house! How long have you 
known about that woman, Mr. Ag- 
new ?” 

“T’ve been hearing rumors ever since 
Latimer induced his wife to move out 
here,” the young man replied. °“I can't 
say I believed them, though, for I didn’t 
think that even he could be such a rotter 
until I saw him going into the Palais du 
Plaisir with her on Saturday night. I 
followed and got the next table. From 
the chance word or two that I over- 
heard he seemed to be in a temper and 
she was egging him on to fury. There 
wasn’t any scene, though. After I met 
him at the coat-checking desk and told 
him what I thought of him I decided I'd 
wait outside and follow in another taxi, 
if they took one, to find out where the 
woman lived. I hadn’t any plan in my 
head, but just a vague determination to 
put a stop somehow to the affair before 
it reached Mrs. Latimer’s and 
added the last drop to her cup of mis- 
ery. Latimer left the woman at that 
apartment house, the ‘Vanderlyn,’ and 
the last thing I had heard her say to him 
as they were getting out of the taxi be- 
fore the door, was something about 
Tuesday night, so I concluded it was to 
be the date of their next meeting.” 

“The ‘Vanderlyn,’ eh?” Odell made a 
mental note of the name. ‘Those 
rumors you had heard didn’t by any 
chance include the lady’s name, did they, 
or anything of her history?” 
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“No. She isn’t known at all, but peo- 
ple have seen her about now and again 
with Latimer.” 

“How long has Mr. Latimer been a 
client of yours?” Odell turned to Lef- 
ferts. 

“Five years,” the latter responded. 
“He was just founding his airplane 
company then, and we incorporated it 
for him. We soon found out that he 
was a man of violent temper and few 
scruples so far as business was con- 
cerned, but he seemed anxious to keep 
within the strict letter of the law and 
we were satisfied. Have you seen Mrs. 
Latimer °” 

“Yes. Doctor Hale had 
in to give her something to quiet her. 
She must be sleeping by now.” Odell 
carefully nrodulated his voice, and then 
as quickly raised it to his normal tone. 
“I saw the district attorney and the sher- 
iff, too. They were not any too well 
pleased with the attitude I have taken, 
but I put it to them straight that they 
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been called 


had asked for my help in finding the 


murderer of Gilbert Latimer, and I 
meant to give it to them. The D. A. 
hinted that if I didn’t care to work un- 
der his orders I could go back to head- 
quarters, but I think he realizes it is a 
little too late for that now. There’s 
one thing sure; neither of them will take 
me into his confidence in the future, but 
they both seem certain that they have a 
strong case.” 

“Three weeks is a very short period 
in which to find out who really killed 
Latimer and obtain proof enough 
against this person to have Mrs. Lat- 
imer’s trial thrown out of court,” 
Crewe remarked. 

“Well, I’m not working entirely in the 
dark.” Odell laughed again. “The 
prosecution have their clew in that torn 
piece of fur from Mrs. Latimer’s coat, 
but I have evidence almost as strong in 
rebuttal. The odd thing is that it has 
been lying there all this time at the 
scene of the crime. I only picked it up 


this afternoon, but it is as distinctive, 
in its way, in pointing to the identity 
of the person who dropped it there as 
the bit of moleskin. However, I haven’t 
a shred of evidence yet that would sug- 
gest any possible motive for the murder, 
and in order to obtain that it will be 
necessary for me to dig into the pasts 
of more than one individual. Do you 
know anything about Mr. Latimer 
prior to your meeting in England in 
nineteen-sixteen, Mr. Agnew?” 

“No. He was presented to me by 
some members of a flying club over 
there. As I told you, he was selling 
planes to the British government,” Ag- 
new replied. ‘‘He was keeping himself 
pretty well in hand then and watching 
his step. I rather liked him. He 
born in England, I believe, but he must 
have traveled extensively in this coun- 
try, for he knew a lot about the mining 
and oil properties all over the West, 
as well as manufacturing conditions. 
He was a fascinating talker when he 
chose, but he really told very little about 
himself.” : 

“It seems odd that you did not at- 
tempt to find out more about him per- 
sonally when you brought him to your 
home,” Lefferts said slowly. 

Starr Agnew shrugged his shoulders. 

“In the war you learned to take peo- 
ple rather at their face value, but don’t 
think I haven’t blamed myself a thou- 
sand times since!” he exclaimed. “I feel 
as though I were personally to blame 
for this whole terrible thing which has 
fallen upon Mrs. Latimer’s shoulders, 
but I never dreamed that she would 
—would marry him! I knew nothing 
about it until it was all over. It was 
then that I wrote her that letter, which 
you say is now in the hands of the 

iff, I admit that I was hard hit. 
Che subject was never referred to again 
between us.” 

“You have not told us what your 
clew is, Sergeant Odell, and I infer that 
you do not care to do so until you have 
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substantiated it,” Crewe’s precise ac- 
cents broke in. “Can you not give us 
an idea at least where it leads?” 

“To a doubie trail,” responded Odell. 
“Don’t worry about me if you do not 
hear from me often during the next 
three weeks, for I may have to travel 
far and fast. Ill turn up all right at the 
trial, if not before, and unless I am very 
much mistaken I shall have my man 
with me!” 

“You know who he is already!” ex- 
claimed Crewe. 


“I can prove nothing against him yet, 
If I were to accuse him now I should 
only have a lunacy commission ap. 
pointed for my pains.” Odell smiled 
and, glancing at the clock, picked up 
his suit case. ‘We have just time to 
make our train, gentlemen.” 

“But the man!” Crewe persisted. 

“As for the man himself I could al- 
most reach out my hand and touch him 
now.” Odell spoke carelessly and with 
a nod toward the door. ‘Gentlemen, 
our train!” 


To be concluded in the next issue of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE, out on 
Tuesday, May 25th. Do not forget that, as the magazine is published 
every week, you will not have to wait long for the 
final chapters of this absorbing serial. 


DARING ROBBERY IN BALTIMORE 


ITHIN one square of the central police station of Baltimore, Maryland, 
and not more than one hundred feet from the spot where two _police- 
men were standing, five gunmen recently commifted a robbery which, for 
daring, has not been equaled in that city for many years. They drove up 
in a motor car to the jewelry store of the James R. Armeger Company on 
one of the principal streets of the shopping district, swung a satchel at the 
plate-glass window of the shop, and, upon breaking it, lifted out diamonds 
valued at fifty thousand dollars, and escaped while bystanders looked on in a daze. 
The robbery was plotted and carried out with great care. One man re- 
mained at the wheel of the motor car, the engine of which was kept running. 
Another, with drawn pistol, stood in front of the automobile, while a third 
kept the way from the shop window to the motor car free from any who would 
offer resistance to the criminals. The other two men broke the glass and lifted 
two trays of diamonds, some set in platinum rings, from the window. Having 
lifted the gems the men retreated to the automobile and started off down the 
street. 

One automobilist, more daring than other witnesses of the crime, tried to 
prevent the robbers’ escape by driving his car in front of theirs. The bandits 
did not hesitate to shoot; they wounded the man who had attempted to stop then 

With what forethought the gunmen made their plans for the robbe 
shown by the fact that they used a stolen license number on their car. 
number was seen plainly and remembered accurately by several bystanders, 
when the records were consulted the license plate was found to bear 
number assigned to a car belonging to a Maryland minister. 
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CHAPTER I. 
A HEAVY LOSS. 


JHE Alameda was a large cargo 
steamer running between 
London and the Cape and 
' carrying a certain number of 
saloon passengers. She had been de- 
layed by gales, and, instead of arriving 
at Madeira in the afternoon when she 
was due, it seemed assured now that 
she would not be there until late in 
the evening; too late to transact any 
business before the next morning. To 
nobody on board did this delay cause 
so much trouble and annoyance as to 
one passenger, Gavin Slade by name. 

“That will mean being kept back over 
twelve hours, at least,” he said ta the 
purser as they sat smoking together 
in that officer’s stateroom, “and you 
know how anxious I am to get home. 
The sirain is frightful. I never feel 
safe,” 

“It is a pity, of course,” the stout 
purser agreed, “but it can’t be helped. 
If you wanted to arrive to the minute 
you ought to have taken the mail. With 
us cargo come first and passengers 
last. At the same time I can’t help 
thinking you are worrying yourself un- 
necessarily.” 
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“Very easy 1 ”* Slade replied. 


“You don’t realize how much is at 
stake; you don’t know the riffraff of 
South Africa as Ido. On the diamond 
fields are some of the greatest black- 
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guards unhung, and for cunning and 
trickery they haven’t their equal in the 
world. That is at the bottom of my 
reasons for coming by the Alameda in- 
stead of the mail boat. I thought I 
should get away more quietly, and with 
so few passengers I could keep my eye 
on them all.” 

“They are a pretty harmless-looking 
lot,” Mr. Hinks, the purser, remarked. 
“Has any one of them had the misfor- 
tune to rouse your particular interest ?”’ 

“No, I can’t say that any one has. 
Can you wonder I’m nervous? It’s the 
first stroke of luck I’ve had in twenty 
years. [I haven’t crossed the blessed 
bay since I left home, a lad in my teens, 
to make my fortune. What a life it 
has been! what a life! I haven’t much 
youth and innocence left now”—with 
a bitter laugh. “The folks at home 
won't know me. I haven’t written for 
years. What was the use when it was 
always the same old story? Most likely 
they think I am dead.” 

“They'll kill the fatted calf for you 


now, no fear,” Mr. Hinks said cheer- 
ily. 

“T reckon I'll be worth twenty thou- 
sand pounds. With that I can settl 


down in the old place and take things 
easily for the rest of my life. It’s the 
prettiest village in England, Hinks; 
thatched cottages, wild-rose hedges, and 
all the rest of it. 
that appeals to a man accustomed to 
crub of the veldt and 


You don’t know how 


the brown cor- 
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rugated-iron shanties. It’s not a for- 
tune, as they reckon them out there,” 
nodding his head backward, “but it 
means a decent living at home, and I’m 
thankful to have done with it all. My 
nerves wouldn’t have stood the racket 
much longer.” 

“I don’t think they would,” said the 
easy-going purser, looking at him crit- 
ically. 

With his worn face and hollow eyes 
Slade presented a great contrast to 
himself. The one man was as nervous 
and overstrained as the other was 
phlegmatic. 

“And you are not going the right 
way to work to make them stronger,” 
Mr. Hinks added after a moment. 
“You scarcely eat anything, and you 
drink more than is good for you. You 
must pardon the remark, as it shows 
pure friendship, for it is to the interest 
of me and my owners that you should 
consume as much of their Veuve Clic- 
quot as possible.” 

“J daresay you are right, but I must 
keep myself going somehow, and I’m 
not such a fool as to run any risk. 
I never drink until I am safe in my 
cabin for the night, with the door 
locked. I shouldn’t sleep a wink with- 
out it. When,” lowering his voice, 
““The Light of a Thousand Eyes’ is 
safely disposed of, I'll reform. You 
must come and stay with me and see 
what an exemplary character I have 
become.” 

Then Mr. Gavin Slade went out to 
take a constitutional on the upper deck 
before dinner. 

As usual, he was one of the last to 
retire that night, and before he went 
below the Alameda had anchored off 
Madeira. When he had bolted the door 
of his spacious cabin, which he occu- 
pied alone, he drew up a tiny box that 
hung from his neck by a fine gold chain 
and was concealed under his clothes. 
The box was wrapped in white paper, 
which was profusely sealed with red 


wax; the seals bore a crest—the same 
as on a ring that Slade wore—and a 
monogram. 

“Safe enough yet,” he murmured, 
looking at the packet with loving eyes; 
“safe enough yet, my beauty, but | 
shan’t be sorry to part with you. You'll 
make a man of me again instead of a 
hungry animal. I shouldn’t advise any 
one to come between you and me now,” 
and his jaw hardened as he buttoned 
his pajama jacket over the box, for 
it was with him night and day. 

Then he tossed his clothes onto the 
sofa—it was an untidy room; his be- 
longings lay all over the place—screwed 
up the porthole, although it was a warm 
night, and nobody could possibly have 
squeezed through it and crawled into 
the lower berth of the two that stood 
on the other side. 

Having finished his bottle of cham- 
pagne he was soon sleeping heavily un- 
der the combined influence of the wine 
and the warm, close atmosphere of the 
cabin. Only at night could he let his 
watchfulness relax. 

It was between five and six o’clock 
the next morning when Mr. Slade, at- 
tired only in his pajamas, rushed up 
the companionway and knocked loudly 
at the purser’s door, crying for admits 
tance. The purser was not an early 
riser, and it was a minute before he 
was sufficiently awake to ask what was 
the matter, and another minute before 
he could rouse himself enough to open 
the door. Then he started back witha 
cry of alarm at the ghastly apparition 
that met his gaze. 

Slade was white as death, his eyes 
wild, his breath coming in panting 
gasps, as though he had been running 
hard, and he stuttered when he tried 
to speak. The purser pulled him im 
side and shut the door. 

“What’s the matter, man? What has 
happened? For Heaven’s sake tell 
me!” he cried, almost shaking Slade in 
his excitement. 
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The wretched man had collapsed on- 
toa chair as seon as he got in. 

“Tt’s gone—the diamond’s gone,” he 
whispered hoarsely. “Good Lord! 
What shall I do? What will happen to 
me?” And he wrung his hands in a 
paroxysm of distress, while great drops 
of sweat stood out on his forehead. 

“Gone?” the purser echoed with al- 
most equal dismay. “Gone? It’s im- 
possible! Pull yourself together, old 
man. Tell me how it happened.” 

“I don’t know. I don’t know any- 
thing,” Slade moaned. “I had it around 
my neck when I went to sleep last night, 
and when I awoke this morning it was 
gone. Look!” and he held out the gold 
chain, which was broken. 

The purser gazed at it like one be- 
witched. “Some one must have en- 
tered your cabin when you were alseep,” 
he suggested. 

“That is impossible, for I shut both 
the door and the porthole before I went 
to bed, and they were both still fastened 
this morning,’ Slade said decisively. 

“Then you must have caught the 
chain in something and broken it your- 
self when you were asleep. With your 
nerves in the state they are, I have no 
doubt you have nightmare, and very 
likely the box is laying in your bunk 
now.” 

“T thought of that, and I searched 
everywhere—turned the bed upside 
down—but there is no sign of it.” 

“Good heavens, man, it can’t have 
disappeared by magic. It must be 
somewhere,” 
very much upset. 
iy for Slade he 
such a thing happening on 


purser was 

im his sympat 

did not lik 
his boat. 

“You can look fot yourself, but you 

won't find it. I’m ruined. I’d better 

put a bullet in my brain at once.” 

. “Nonsense! That diamond shall be 

found if it’s on this boat, and I don’t 

see where els¢ be, for it is most 

unlikely that me has 
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it can 


any ashore 


gone 


yet. The thief, if there is a thief, 
wouldn’t dare to attract suspicion to 
himself in that way. At the same time, 
if you are ready to swear that your 
door and porthole were both fastened 
this morning I don’t know how one can 
suspect anybody. But we'll go over 
the whole matter quietly together, and 
perhaps we shall find a ray of light. 
First of all, did anything disturb you 
in the night, and where was-the chain 
when you woke up?” 

“T slept soundly until nearly five 
o’clock. I was tired out and have no 
recollection of anything during the 
night,” Slade answered. “I put up my 
hand instinctively to feel for the box 
when I awoke this morning, and then 
I found the chain hanging round my 
neck, broken.” 

“Do you think it just possible that, 
in your nervous state, you may have 
hidden the diamond somewhere your- 
self? I have heard of such things. 
Have you ever done any sleepwalking 
or anything of that sort?” 

“Never. And if I had hidden the 
diamond unconsciously I should have 
slipped the chain over my head. | 
would have been the most natural thing 
to do. Besides, I do not believe I 
moved all night—I was dog-tired—for 
I was lying in the same position this 
morning as when JI fell asleep. 1 
turned over with my face to the 
to get out of the moonlight, 
was shining through the porthole.” 

“Now, is there any one on board you 


are inclined to suspect—-with or with- 
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out reason! 

“T can’t say there is. I have talked 
to all of them, but though I was always 
on the lookout, I have seen noth 
uspicious. At the same time, if 
1ave been followed it would have be 
clever enough to 
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by somebody 
the devil himself.” 

“Had you 
you might ‘be 
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knew of this find of yours at New 
Rush ?” 

“Only I and my two partners, so 
far as I am aware. I undertook to 
take the diamond to London myself 
to dispose of, as we were afraid to let 
it out of our sight. A mining camp is 
all eyes and ears, and we were most 
careful in case any one should be 
watching; the stone was never even 
taken out of the envelope in which it 
was first put when it was placed in the 
box I wore and sealed up. There were 
a dozen men who would not have hesi- 
tated to murder me to get it, but I 
have no reason to think I was sus- 
pected. Certainly I have not found a 
familiar face on beard.” 

“It is most mysterious,” said the 
purser, shaking his head. ‘The only 
thing I can do is to ask the passengers 
to allow their baggage to be searched 
—they can’t refuse—and to have the 
crew examined. At the same time I 
should strongly advise you to overhaul 
every inch of your own cabin.” 

Mr. Hinks ascertained beyond a 
doubt that no one had left the boat, 
and after breakfast the captain made 
a little speech, saying that one of the 
passengers had lost a valuable diamond 
the previous night, and he hoped there 
would be no objection to a thorough 
search being made in the ship. Of 
course the passengers acquiesced, and 
afterward the matter was discussed 
eagerly by little groups up on deck. 
Several innocent persons felt and 
looked as uncomfortable as though they 
had been guilty, and nobody sympa- 
thized very much with Mr. Slade. He 
had taken no one but the purser into 
his confidence, and he had not made 
himself popular on board. 

When, by the end of the day, nothing 
was and the search was 
given up, several of the passengers who 
felt themselves most injured went so 
far as to say that if there had been a 
diamond and if it had been lost it must 


discovered 


have been stolen by one of the crey, 
It had been discovered from Mr, 
Slade’s bedroom steward that he was 
in the habit of taking a bottle of cham- 
pagne to that gentleman’s cabin every 
night. What more likely than that, 
after drinking it, he should have for- 
gotten to bolt his door, as he persisted 
in declaring he had? 

Slade himself neither knew nor 
cared what any one thought about him. 
He had broken down almost completely. 
Some days he did not leave his room 
until the evening, when he would pace 
for hours up and down the deck, mut- 
tering to himself and looking half dis- 
traught, an object of alarm and curi- 
osity to the ship in general. Some- 
times he suddenly would stop still, as 
an idea struck him, and would rush off 
to renew what seemed now a hopeless 
search, 

“You'll go mad in reality, Slade, if 
you don’t take care,” the purser warned 
him. “Try to think of something else.” 

“T can’t. What else is there to think 
of?” 

“Revenge,” said Mr. Hiitks dramat- 
ically. “I wouldn’t rest until I had 
found out who had robbed me, and then 
I would make that man suffer. But 
you'll lose your wits before you dis- 
cover the thief if you go on like this.” 

He felt a genuine pity for the 
wretched man, and he threw out the 
suggestion in the hope of distracting his 
thoughts; but he hardlly knew how he 
would have carried out his own pro 
posal. 

“What can I do? If I had my way 
I would starve this confounded ship 
till somebody confessed ; but I don’t 
pose,” with a jarring laugh, “that you 
will allow me to do that. I might em 
ploy a dozen detectives when we get 
into port to hunt for evidence, if I had 
the money, but I haven’t.” 

“You must be your own detectivt. 
There is always a chance of something 
turning up,” said the purser vaguely. 
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“Don’t despair yet; that is all I say. 
Give yourself six months. A big dia- 
mond like that can’t be disposed of very 
easily, and Scotland Yard will be on 
the watch.” 

“Not in Europe, perhaps,” Slade re- 
plied, “but there is always some Eastern 
potentate who will buy a big stone with- 
out asking questions. I have little hope 
of ever seeing The Light of a Thousand 
Eyes again. One of my partners called 
it that for luck. He said if it didn’t 
answer the description now it would 
when it was cut and polished. A lot 
of luck it has brought, truly!” 

When the Alameda arrived in the 
dock she was met by a detective from 
Scotland Yard, for the news of the 
strange disappearance of a _ valuable 
diamond had been cabled from Madeira 
to the London press. Slade told his 
story over again, the captain and the 
purser were interviewed, and all the 
passengers unconsciously submitted 
themselves to the scrutiny of the quiet, 
gray-haired man who watched them 
down the gangway, but without finding 
a familiar face. 

“It’s a new hand that’s done it, or a 
strange one to me,” the detective re- 
flected. “Whoever it is he’s a clever 
scoundrel. The man was telling the 
truth, there’s no doubt about that. You 
couldn’t catch him tripping, and he was 
evidently quite broken up. Otherwise, 
considering how mysterious it all looks, 
I might have thought it was a trumped- 
up affair to get the stone into his own 
hands entirely.” 

Slade had about fifty pounds in ready 
money, and he determined for the pres- 
ent to remain in London. If he lived 
ina humble way it would ke p him for 
along time. He had not the heart to 
return to the Cape and go 
work on the fields; besides he had sold 
his share in the claim to his partners. 
He had still less heart to look up old 
friends and relatives. His father was 
a country gentleman of good 


back to 


t ~L- 
StOCcK, 


though of limited fortune. Gavin had 
had his share twenty years ago; was it 
to be expected that—poor, shabby, 
changed, and roughened by the hard 
life he had led—he would be a very 
welcome visitor at the old homer His 
pride, in any case, was great enough 
to keep him away. 

He took a room at an obscure eating 
house in Soho and spent the days and 
half the nights in wandering about the 
London streets. He was watching for 
the smallest lead that might take him 
to The Light of a Thousand Eyes? He 
haunted all the resorts of the diamond 
trade; perhaps one day he would see 
a face he knew. Day by day his long- 
ing for vengeance grew, until it was 
almost as great as his desire to find the 
lost jewel. Had not the unknown thief 
robbed him of hope and happiness as 
well as fortune? When a man lives 
for only one object, must he not reach 
it sooner or later? 


CHAPTER fi. 
DECEPTION 

GUEST who had arrived the 
vious night at an unpretentious 
little hotel off the Strand was writing 
in his private sitting room one morn- 
ing when the hotel porter came to tell 
him that a man was waiting ‘below wh 
wished to see him. He said that he 

was expected. 

Mr. Ricardon glanced 
He was not the kind of guest 
was in the habit of receiving. 


pre 


up casually. 
the hotel 
He b 


longed to a better class and looked as 


if he were accustomed to much more 
luxurious surroundings. At the sam 
time, he had given no trouble and 

for nothing unusual except the 
He was evidently a 
and, 


and 


itting room. man 
of the world, 
bronzed face 
he had traveled in out-of-the-way places 
and could, no doubt, make himself at 
was a distin- 


1 


from his 


appearance, 


judging 


neral 


home anywhere. He 
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guished-looking man, with the figure of 
a trained athlete, and his age might 
have been anything from thirty-five to 
forty-five. 

He waited a moment before answer- 
ing the porter. 

“Show him up,” he then said briefly. 

The caller was a slight, delicate-look- 
ing man of less than medium height, 
whose appearance bespoke a clerk or 
superior mechanic. In manner he was 
quiet and unassuming. He waited till 
the porter’s steps had died away, then 
he noiselessly locked the door and came 
back to the table. 

“You got it all right, sir?” he whis- 
pered, and, though there was no sign 
of excitement on his smooth, expres- 
sionless face, his voice was not quite 
steady. 

“Yes. Paul arrived by the mail a 
day or two ago. Fortunately the Garth 
Castle was due at Madeira the day 
after you left, and of course she made 
a quicker passage than you did. I saw 
in this morning’s paper that the Ala- 
meda arrived yesterday, so I should 
have expected you without your let- 
ter.” 

“I thought I had better make quite 
sure of finding you in.” 

“Yes, though in such a matter as this, 
the less one puts pen to paper the bet- 
ter. But you have managed very well, 
Field—excellently. Of course you 
have brought the key with you? I 
locked up the belt of my trunk. I will 
go get it.” ' 

Mr. Ricardo opened a door communi- 
cating with an adjoining room and re- 
turned a minute ing some- 
thing that looked like a small life-belt. 
He put it carefully down on the table, 
when a minute lock could be seen made 
in one side of the metallic ring. 

“That lock couldn’t be surpassed for 
safety,” Field said with an irrepressible 
touch of triumph as he took a curiously 
formed little key from a ribbon round 
his neck. “My fingers haven’t forgot- 


later carr} 


ten their cunning. I wasn’t apprenticed 
to one of the best locksmiths in Lon 
don for nothing.” 

He put the key in the lock of the ring, 

“We have improved on the admiral’s 
invention, for our own purposes,” Ri- 
cardon said, with a laugh. ‘I don’t sup- 
pose he ever dreamed of it being put 
to such a use as this. The lock is a 
little marvel, as you say; especially con- 
sidering the circumstances under which 
it was made. You are quite a mechan- 
ical genius, Field. Perhaps you would 
have found honesty the best policy, after 
all.” 

“T have no doubt it would have been 
far more profitable, but there wasn't 
excitement enough in the legitimate 
business for me.” He turned the key 
and lifted up a tiny door, disclosing an 
opening in the belt, in which lay a box 
done up in white paper and sealed with 
red wax. 

Both men drew their breath sharply 
as they looked at it. 

“The seals are intact, you see,” 
remarked as he lifted out the box. “I 
put the box in exactly as it was. In- 
deed, I had hardly time to look at it. 
It was fortunate I guessed the man 
would wear it round his neck—it seemed 
the safest place, and he had a habit of 
putting his hand to his chest—or I 
might have had more difficulty than I 
did. It was quite bad enough. But 
open it, sir.” 

The box was heavily sealed in half 
a dozen places with a crest and:a mono- 
n. 
suppose all the partners had a hand 
in the packing,” Ricardon said, as he 
broke one seal after the other. “Was 
that poor devil, Slade, much cut 
up at his loss?” 

“Knocked over completely,” Field re- 
plied with emphasis. “I never saw such 
a wreck. He was a bundle of nerves 
when it happened, and the shock was 
too much for him, I shouldn't wonder 
if he went clean off his head.” 


Field 


grat 
asl 


very 
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“Perhaps that would be the best 
thing,” Mr. Ricardon observed. 

“He gave me the horrors,” Field said, 
with an involuntary shudder. “I 
avoided him as much as I dared. If 
he had guessed I knew anything he 
would have strangled me to get the 
truth, The man was desperate.” 

Divested of its wrappings it was an 
ordinary-looking little box that had 
probably held tooth powder or lozenges 
at one time. Ricardon took out an en- 
velope that lay inside, tore it open, and 
disclosed what might have been a rough 
pebble. 

“Isn't she a beauty?” Field cried, his 
eyes bloating. “Look at the size of 
her!” 

“It's a prize indeed,” Ricardon said, 
as he took up the diamond and looked 
at it through a magnifying glass to see 
it better 

Suddenly his 
sion. 

“What is it? 


face changed expres- 


What’s the matter?” 
Field exclaimed as Ricardon almost 
dropped the glass. “Don’t frighten 
a fellow! What made you look like 
that ?” 

“It’s not a diamond at all,” Ricardon 
said slowly, and he seemed to collapse 
in his chair 

“Not a diamond?” Field echoed, his 
jaw drooping, an ashy hue creeping over 
his face. “What the devil do you 
mean?” he cried with sudden fierce- 
ness. “Are you trying to cheat me? 
You had better not play any tricks with 
me.” 


7 


“I wonder if you are a fool or a 
said with a 
recovered sufficiently to 
only a lump of rough 
diamonds 
Your time was occu- 
with cards than blue ground 
fields—any rough 
ve spoiled your hands 


rogue,” Ricardon sneer as 
soon as he had 


speak, “This is 


crystal; I’ve seen too many 
not to know that 
pied more 


1 


ft t > linn 
on th liamond 


work might h: 


tor the deli manipulation of kings 


and aces—or you would know that I 


am speaking the truth. But I'll give 
you the best proof of all. Take it!” 
and he threw the stone across the table. 

Field caught it in his trembling 
hands, his breath coming in a gasping 
sob. 

“If you are not satisfied, then put it 
to the test yourself,’ Ricardon went on, 
his face terrible in its suppressed pas- 
sion. “There are several quite ordinary 
methods of proving what it is. A dia- 
mond cannot be scratched except by 
another diamond; try whether you can 
mark that thing. Or make a small hole 
in a card and look at it through the 
stone. If it is a genuine diamond you 
will see only one hole; if it is merely 
a pebble you will see two. Or there is 
the window behind you; try and write 
on it.” 

He threw himself back with a rasp- 
ing laugh. 

“But I swear it is the same box that 
Slade wore, so the same stone must be 
inside,” Field stammered, hardly know- 
ing what he said. There was a mist 
before his eyes, and the blood was 
pounding in his ears. “The seals were 
the private seals of Slade and his part- 
ners, and they had not been broken, as 
you 

“It is not very difficult to get a copy 
of a seal,” the other man snarled. “Who 
had the key of the belt but you? You 
took care there should not be any du- 
plicate. What Slade found was a genu- 
ine diamond. Do you think they would 
have taken all those precautions over an 
imitation? If it has been changed it 
is by your fault; whether it happened 
with your knowledge, I am not at pres- 
ent prepared to say.” 

“But isn’t this exactly the same shape 
and size?” Field said, helplesly regard- 
ing the stone. “You were deceived 
yourself at first.” 

“It is not an uncommon shape,” Ri- 
cardon heatedly replied. “You have 
seen fit to suspect me of trickery. Sup- 


” 
saw. ~ 
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posing I had had every wish to cheat 
you, what opportunity have I had? If 
I could get a seal imitated, I could not 
get a key made to fit that lock, as you 
know. Look at the belt. Has it been 
tampered with in any way? As it is 
now it came into my servant Paul’s 
hands, and in the same condition he 
delivered it to me. Even if I had not 
proved his faith over and over again, 
any dishonesty on his part was impos- 
sible. Only the man who held the box 
in his hand could change its contents.” 

“I call Heaven to witness I never 
tampered with it,” Luke Field said sol- 
emnly. ‘I don’t attempt to explain what 
has happened; I can’t. It’s all a mys- 
tery to me. I only knew I’m a ruined 
man, and I don’t care much what be- 
comes of me. You can have me ar- 
rested on suspicion of stealing the dia- 
mond twice over if you like.” 

“You know very well I can’t do that, 
as the scheme was half mine, and I 
was going to share in the plunder. We 
can neither of us afford to make the 
matter public unless we want to be sent 
to penal servitude. If you have tricked 
me I shall find it out one day and you 
will be sorry for it. If somebody has 
tricked you, it is your business to ascer- 
tain who it was. Now go. I have no 
further use for you.” 

Field staggered to his feet, swaying 
heavily. His face was drawn and un- 
naturally flushed, and his eyes were 
fixed and staring. 

“But you can’t send me adrift like 
this,” he said in a thick, indistinct 
voice. “I’ve no money. I és 

Suddenly he lurched forward and fell 
heavily to the floor. Ricardon stood 
looking down on him for a moment 
with a strange expression. Then he 
rang the bell sharply. 

“This man has just fallen down in 
a fit,’ he said when the door opened. 
“He came to see me on business and, 
unfortunately, got rather excited. You 
had better have him taken to the near- 


est hospital. I shall be here if I am 
wanted.” 

And Luke Field, who was quite un- 
conscious and breathing stertorously, 
was carried away by two attendants, 
Mr. Ricardon was very liberal with his 
money, where it would answer a pur- 
pose, and he always could be sure of 
having his wishes attended to by the 
servants where he stayed. 

It was three or four weeks before 
Luke Field was able to leave the hos- 
pital, and then he was but a wreck of 
his old self. The daring robbery, at- 
tended by so much risk and danger, had 
tried even his nerves, and then to find 
that all he had done had been in vain; 
that instead of being set up for the rest 
of his life, he was stranded in London 
—poor and with no resources—was too 
much for him. He was _ prostrated, 
mentally and physically, by the unex- 
pected blow. 

“What canI do? Where shall I go?” 
he asked himself, as he walked feebly 
away from Charing Cross Hospital. 
He might_ find work at his old trade, 
though it would be difficult without any 
recommendations. Besides, he had no 
inclination to try; the idle life of a 
gambler had spoiled him for regular 
work of any kind, and he could not 
rely on the cards for a livelihood in 
London as he could at Kimberley. It 
would be best for him to get back to 
the Cape if he could, but he had only 
a few pounds in his pocket. He won 
dered whether Ricardon would pay his 
passage out. Field cursed his luck as 
he thought how he had been tricked. 

“If I could only find out the truth 
If I only knew what really happened! 
he thought over and over again. “I 
can’t make it out; I don’t know whom 
to suspect. There are only three peo 
ple mixed up in this affair besides my 
self: Ricardon, Slade, and Paul. It 
seems impossible that either the first 
or the last can have cheated me; it was 
not a common lock that any one could 
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have fitted with a master key. Besides, 
Ricardon was furious_at the loss. It 
seems more likely that Slade had dis- 
covered something and was putting it 
over on us. Perhaps the real diamond 
was safe in the mail bag all the time, 
and he carried that box around as a 
blind. If so he’s the best actor I ever 
saw. Or his partners may have cheated 
him and exchanged the diamond for the 
lump of crystal. I can’t think it out. 
It makes my head ache.” 

He was at Trafalgar Square, and, 
feeling weak and giddy after his illness, 
Field was glad to sit down on one 
of the seats and rest. It was a bright 
day early in spring; the sun shone bril- 
liantly, and though he shivered with the 
cold after the warm climate to which 
he was accustomed, he was in no haste 
to move on. He did not know where 
to go; he would have to look for a 
room somewhere. Meanwhile, it 
amused him to watch the children play- 
ing by the fountain and to look at the 
passers-by; for the last month he had 
seen nothing more interesting than the 
blank, whitewashed hospital walls, and 
he was a sociable man. 

Presently he looked up, unconsciously 
attracted by a gaze that rested on him; 

nan, standing a little way off, was 
observing him with some interest and 
curiosity. As Field met his eyes he 
gave a violent start and half rose to his 
feet with the intention of hurrying 
away, but his limbs trembled under 
him 

“Slade!” he muttered. “Slade! 
What is he doing here? What made 
him stare at me so? I must go; I don't 
feel fit to face him.” 

But before he had gene more than a 
few there was the touch of a 
hand on his shoulder. 

“Field, is that you? I didn’t recog- 
nize you at first, you’ve changed so. 
But I saw you knew me. Why are you 
hurrying aw: y in such a hurry?” 

“I—I’m not in a hurry,” he stam- 


steps, 


mered out, “but I’ve been ill, and I 
ought not to have sat down so long. 
It’s too cold for me,” and Slade saw 
that he was shivering violently. 

“You look ill enough, certainly. 
What’s been the matter? There was 
nothing wrong with you on shipboard.” 

If Field looked ill Slade could hardly 
claim to look much better himself. His 
eyes gleamed unnaturally in his white, 
gaunt face, and the man’s whole ap- 
pearance betrayed that he was at war 
with the world. 

“T suppose I caught cold in this con- 
founded climate. I got ill almost at 
once; I’m only out of a hospital to- 
day.” He moved uneasily under 
Slade’s piercing gaze. Was there sus- 
picion in his eyes, or was it only his 
fancy? 

“Out of a hospital,’ Slade repeated 
y. “Are you alone in London, 
then? I thought you were coming home 
to friends. I thought—you will pardon 
my speaking so plainly—that you were 
aman of means.” Certainly Field’s de- 
jected aspect did not suggest that now. 

“I? Oh, no!” trying to laugh, con- 
scious that he had made a mistake. 
“I’m net a rich man; quite the reverse. 
I came home to have a holiday and en- 
joy myself; that’s all, but,” with a sud- 
den inspiration, “I’ve been swindled 
out of most of my money. This place 
is a den of thieves.” 

“Ah, have you been unlucky, 
Then we are companions in misfor- 
tune,” with.a harsh laugh. “But your 
loss can be nothing to mine. By the 
way, I don’t think I ever ran against 
you at the Cape, did I? You said you 
were a bit of a rolling stone; did you 
ever live at Kimberley?” 

“I came from Kimberley to go on 
board the Alameda,” Field answered, 
making a desperate resolution. 

“Indeed?” in a tone of surprise and 
suspicion. “T didn’t know that; I think 
the first time I have heard it, 
though we had several talks together 


slowly. 


toor 


¢ . 
this 1S 
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on board. Then, of course, you knew 
the camp at New Rush?” 

“TI have ridden over once or twice, 
that is all. Kimberley suited my pur- 
pose better. There was more money 
knocking about and more of the com- 
forts of civilization—and,” deliber- 
ately, “more room for an adventurer 
like me. You were too sharp at New 
Rush; you might have kicked me out.” 

They had been walking slowly away 
from the square. 

“Will you come and have something 
to eat with me?’ Slade said quietly. 
“T think I should like a talk with you, 
if you have nothing better to do. I 
have a room close by.” 

“TI shall be very pleased,” Field re- 


plied, though his voice was a little un-— 


certain. “I was about to suggest it. 
It is just possible that we may be of 
use to each other. I think we are both 
desperate men.” 

Not another word was spoken until 
they were seated in Slade’s room at the 
eating house in Soho. He brought out 
some cold meat and bread and a bottle 
of whisky from a cupboard and mo- 
tioned to his companion to help him- 
self. There was a strained, nervous 
look on Field’s face, and he mixed him- 
self a stiff glass of the spirit and drank 
it off before he spoke. Then he said: 

“What do you think of that?” and 
he took something from an inner pocket 
and threw it across the table. 

Slade caught it up with a cry, the 
cry of a mother over a lost child 

“It’s my diamond,” he said hoarsely. 
“It’s The Light of a Thousand Eyes 
and he clutched it to 
any one 


come back to me,” 
his breast, as though defying 
to take it from him. 

“Look again,” Field 
“Look carefully.”’ 

Siade mechanically did as he 
told. 

“Tt’s an imitation—it’s only a lump of 
crystal!” he exclaimed after a minute 
with a terrible look of lost hope. “Vil- 


said * quietly 


was 


lain! thief!’ his voice rising to a shrill 
cry, “what have you done with my dia- 
mond? Speak, or I will choke the life 
out of you.” And he glared at the 
shrinking figure on the other side of 
the table. 

“Hush!” Field said in a trembling 
voice. “YOu shall hear everything, 
Only be quiet; no one else must know 
the secret. I’m your friend; I want to 
help you, or I shouldn’t be here. | | 
came quite willingly, didn’t I?” 

“The truth,” Slade said, and he had 
to force the words out between his dry 
lips. “The truth, as you hope for 
mercy!” 

“You shall have it, I swear!” Field 
cried with an oath. “TI put my liberty 
in your hands. Isn’t that proof enough 
of my good faith?” 


ITI. 
OBJECT. 


CHAPTER 


WITIL A COMMON 


IELD told the last part of his stor 
first; he had described minute! 

his interview with Ricardon, and Slade 
had listened intently, his burning eyes 
never leaving his face, without a w 
of interruption. 

“Now you would like to know 
I got possession of your box?” Fiel 
said after a pause, and there was 
touch of pride in his tone as he thought 
of his clever trick. 

Slade nodded. 

“Well, it 
Field began. 


was rather dangerou 
“T knew you would 
half killed me if you had found 
unless I was too quick for you 
blow in first; and even 


1 


spent the rest of the 


got a 
should have 
age in irons and risked impri 

when I got on shore. But, as you 

so precious careful, there was no « 
way. I got into the upper berth in 
cabin before you went below that ni 
and covered myself over with the bed- 
clothes. Fortunately, I ama small man, 
and you left your room in an untidy 
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state, so that, even if you happened to 
look up, you would not have noticed 
that the top berth was occupied, for 
you had thrown a coat and a rug up 
there among other things. But I nearly 
killed myself holding my breath, afraid 
to move a finger, watching you through 
a chink in the curtain, ready to seize 
you by the throat if you made a move- 
ment toward me.” 

“Good heavens!’ Slade ejaculated. 
“So that was how it happened? I 
never thought of suchathing. But how 
do you account for the bolted door? 
I know you were not there in the morn- 
ing, for I hunted the place over for the 
box.” 

“I am coming to that. Fortunately, 
you were not long in going to sleep, 
or I do not think I ceuld have held out. 
I had a mad inclination to cough, or 
move, or do something; once the situ- 
ation so tickled me that I nearly laughed 
I suppose I was a little hyster- 
ical. As soon as your breathing told 
me that you were well off I slipped 
down behind the curtains and waited 
amoment. You were sleeping heavily, 
and there was light enough from the 
moon for my purpose. It was but the 
work of a minute to cut the chain with 
a pair of nippers and slip off the box. 
I hardly needed to touch you, as it was 
a warm night and you had thrown off 
the bedclothes, so that I could see the 
chain. When I got outside I worked 
the bolt—which I had pushed within 
reach—by the help of a tool back into 
the socket through the crack in the door. 
Of course it had all. been arranged be- 
forehand, and I had practiced on my 
own door.” 


aloud. 


clever scoundrel,” Slade 
“What was the next 


- 
You 
ee 
Sald 
move ?” 
“T got 
~ t 


signal tha 


back to my cabin, gave the 
t had been agreed on, saw it 
answered from a small rowboat a little 
way off, and flung the life belt, contain- 
ing the box, as far as I could out of 


my porthole. The belt was provided 
with two automatic torches, each torch 
staff being fitted with a chamber at the 
lower end containing calcium phosphide, 
a chemical which ignites by contact 
with the water, so that the belt could 
be located at night. I saw the boat 
make for it, the floating lights disap- 
peared, and I knew that I had accom- 
plished my part successfully. I was 
not sorry to have done with such a 
risky job.” 

“Who had that idea of the life belt? 
It was certainly most ingenious.” 

“T think the credit belongs to Ricar- 
don and me about equally. He had seen 
a similar belt, only large enough to hold 
a man, on one of the men of war in 
Table Bay; it is an American admiral’s 
invention, I believe, for saving life at 
sea. When we were puzzling how to 
get the diamond on shore at Madeira 
—for it was safer to get it off there 
than at the London docks—Ricardon 
suddenly remembered this belt, and, 
knewing my trade, thought I could make 
a lock in it. It would have been too 
dangerous to have left the boat with 
the stone in my possession.” 

“That was what the purser said, and 
why he and most of you found it diffi- 
cult to credit my story when there 
wasn’t a suspicious sign,” Slade inter- 
jected. “We didn’t know what accom- 
plished rogues we thad to deal with.” 

“Tf we had arrived at Madeira in 
the daytime,” Field continued, quite un- 
moved, of course I should not have 
needed the lights, but we had to pro- 
vide for every contingency. As _ per- 
haps you know, Ricardon is of rather 
a scientific turn of mind, and he could 
explain the working of the belt quite 
clearly to me. So as soon as IJ got to 
Cape Town I set about getting it made, 
doing myself what I could not get done 
for me. It had to be small enough to 
go through a porthole, as it would have 
attracted too much attention if thrown 
from the deck. Ricardon sailed by the 
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mail steamer, to await my arrival in 
England, a few days before the Ala- 
meda left, dropping his servant Paul 
at Madeira to get ready for me. Have 
I explained everything?” 

“You have not told me how you and 
Ricardon came to ‘be mixed up together 
in this affair? Or how Ricardon knew 
that we had found a valuable diamond ? 
I never mentioned it to a soul at New 
Rush.” 

“Perhaps your partners were not so 
cautious; a hint would be enough to a 
sleuthhound like Ricardon, and it was 
known that you had sold your share 
in the claim and were going home. You 
were on fairly friendly terms with him, 
were you not?” , 

“Fairly. It was one of those passing 
acquaintances that are common enough 
in a place where no one is a stranger. 
He seemed to us rather a swell who 
could go here, there, and everywhere. 
He was a good judge of a diamond, al- 
though I never heard of his doing any 
regular business.” 

“He and I were old acquaintances 
when we met on the fields,” Field con- 
tinued, “but, of course, we were never 
friends. He is a gentleman born and 
bred, and I suppose I need hardly say 
that I have no pretensions that way. 
I want to deal as frankly as I can 
with you, so I will say that we first met 
under very strange circumstances, and 
that there is a certain bond between us 
which neither can break; but that is all 
I can tell you. I am sworn to secrecy 
by an oath which even I must respect. 
You may take my word that it has 
nothing to do with the matter we have 
now in hand.” 

“Very well. I can imagine that you 
have both had a past that was more 
than shady,” Slade replied. “One does 
not learn the cunning of a devil in a 
day.” 

Field seemed to regard this remark 
as a species of compliment. 


“I don’t suppose Ricardon would 
have taken me into his confidence over 
your diamond,” he went on, “if he had 
not roused my suspicions. I had been 
riding out beyond New Rush one night, 
and on my way back to Kimberley | 
met Ricardon coming away from your 
tent. You will remember it stood on 
the outskirts of the camp. There was 
something secretive and_ suspicious 
about his movements which arrested 
my attention. I knew him of old, you 
see. There was a sing-song on at the 
Diamond Saloon that night; I could 
hear the noise and guessed everybody 
would be in attendance, as the rest of 
the camp was in darkness.” 

“Yes, I remember. We 
there,” Slade remarked. 

“IT managed to ascertain that your 
tent was empty, and then I gently hinted 
to Ricardon that I thought I should let 
you know that he had been to see you 
during your absence. He was not a man 
to bluster or to waste time in useless 
arguments, and, knowing that to arouse 
your suspicion would be fatal to his 
plans, he owned that he had been 
searching your tent for a big diamond 
he suspected you had found, but that 
he could not discover a trace of it. He 
supposed you must carry it about with 
you.” 

“It was hidden under the boarding 
of the floor,” Slade said. 

“At the end of our ride the plot was 
arranged, except the details. We were 
both hard up and ready to snatch at any 
chance. We did not know which boat 
you were going home by, so we went 
down at once to Cape Town, traveling 
separately, so as to be on the spot. 
We agreed that it would be safest to 
make the attempt to rob you on board, 
and I was chosen for the part, knowing, 
perhaps, better what to do, and being 
also a stranger to you.” 

There was silence for some minutes 
while Slade pondered the curious story. 

‘But where is the real stone all this 
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‘ time, then?” he asked at last. “What 
can have become of it?” 

“That is what I should like to know,” 
Luke Field said with a laugh. “Talk 
about magic! I’ve thought about it 
until my brain swims. That is why I 
suddenly determined to throw myself 
on your mercy when I saw you to-day, 
looking about as ill and wretched as I 
felt myself. I had wondered before 
whether you might have been bluffing. 
Of course I know you could send me 
to jail if you liked, but that wouldn’t 
help you much.” 

“No, I don’t know that it would,” 
Slade said. “But have you any plan 
to proposer” 

“There are six people, including your 
two partners, mixed up in this little 
game, aren't there? You and I have 
both been duped; I think that’s pretty 
clear, so we may put ourselves out of 
the question. What about your part- 
ners’ Is it possible they could have 
palmed off the crystal on you in place 
of the diamond?” 

“It is possible as a matter of fact, 
but quite out of the question. I would 
trust them as I would myself; we have 
been chums for years.” 

“Humph! I should not like to say 
as much for anybody, but let that pass 
for t sent,’ seeing Slade resented 
the imputation, “Now come Ricardon 
and Paul.” 
all events, is a fin- 
ished scoundrel, as you acknowledge.” 

“Oh, yes. t’s not the will that 
would have been lacking on Ricardon’s 
part; it’s the power. You know all the 
Can you see how he could have 


“One of them, at 


y, I don’t, unless——” and 
with a sudden start. 

‘” Field questioned eagerly. 
has just occurred to me,’ 

said slowly, “that Ricardon 

have changed the stone before I 
charge of it. 

id it that night 


pau ed 


Suppose he 


you saw him 


come out of our tent, and took it away 
with him either then or another time, 
subsatuting a piece of crystal the same 
shape and size, so as not to arouse our 
suspicions ?” 

“Great Scott!” 
never thought of that. 
done it?” 

“It is possible. The. diamond was 
wrapped in paper and put in an ordi- 
nary envelope, which was_ fastened 
down with gum in the usual way. It 
seemed as safe like that under the 
boards as in anything else. We were 
so afraid of being watched or inter- 
rupted that we packed it up in the box 
without undoing the envelope again. 
We thought it better to seal it up, so 
that I should not be tempted to look at 
it any time when I might be observed, 
and also to prevent it being tampered 
with.” 

“That must be it!” Field cried. “If 
he once found the diamond the rest 
would be easy enough. And to think 
how he was duping everybody all round 
would have just pleased him. He would 
have enjoyed the joke. He is such a 
sneering, uncomfortable brute, I have 
been half afraid of him.” 

‘“‘Nobody seemed to know much about 
him,” observed, “but then in a 
community like ours one does not in- 
man’s past. It might be 


Field ejaculated. “TI 
Could he have 


always 
a 
Slade 


quire into a 
awkward.” 
“Even if you’ve hit on the right ex- 
planation,” Field said thoughtfully, “I 
don’t know that we are much nearer 
getting the diamond. The extra plot, 
ted for my benefit, was really of 
him, as it would divert 
1 stolen diamond 
You See, if 
would have 
been tricked 
and opened 
naturally 
loss and made it 


concos 
assistance 
suspicion from the rea 
time, 
y¢ u 
had 
home 


would 


him more 


and give 
- 


I had not robbed you, 
found out that you 
as soon as you got 
your box, and you 
have published your 

difficult for such a big stone to be sold 
profitably, whereas now nothing was 
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said for about four weeks after Ricar- 
don arrived in England with the dia- 
mond in his pocket. Time enough for 
him to have got it safely out of the 
country.” 

“IT see. At the same time such a 
large diamond would not sell very eas- 
ily. He may have it with him, still 
awaiting a purchaser. I do not think 
it would help us to take the police into 
our confidence now; we have nothing 
but suspicion to go on, and it would 
sound such a wild, improbable story. 
We must help ourselves and stick at 
nothing if we ever want to see The 
Light of a Thousand Eyes again.” 

“What do you suggest ?”’ 

“There seems nothing but to keep 
this Ricardon under constant surveil- 
lance. He must be watched night and 
day.” 

“Out of the question,” said Field 
curtly. “You don’t know the man as I 
do.” 

“Tt must be done, all the same,” with 
decision. “You and I have nothing to 
lose but our lives; we have acknowl- 
edged that. If necessary they must go 
with the rest. [ don’t know how you 
feel, Field,” with sudden passion, “but 
I have a craving for vengeance, which 
half chokes me sometimes. Imagine 
Ricardon laughing at us in his sleeve 
while we are half It makes 
me feel like a wild beast. 

“T know,” Field said slowly, while 
a dull flush rose to his forehead. “I 
hate him, too. I don’t value my life 
any more than you do yours, if mine 
can buy me revenge.” 

“T have no claim of any kind on 
Ricardon,” Slade went on after a min- 
ute. “If I looked him up, knowing 
what he has done—for the more I think 
of it the more I am convinced he is 
the thiefi—he would be inclined to re- 
gard me with suspicion. At least, he 
would get rid of me as soon as possible. 
You spoke of some tie between you; 
would it give you any hold over him? 


J 


starving ! 
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If you threw yourself on his mercy, 
would he be inclined to help you? One 
of us must get into his house some- 
how.” 

“He might,” Field said thoughtfully, 
“At all events, I could try. Very likely 
he half expects to see me; he knows 
I have no money. We were both mixed 
up with a notorious gang of blackmail- 
ers years ago. I can tell you that much, 
but he’s not the man to be frightened by 
threats.” 

“Where is he living?” 

“T don’t know, but I feel certain I 
could find out at the hotel where we 
had our meeting. I’ll got at once and 
make inquiries.” 

“Do, and let me know what hap- 
pens as soon as possible. If you write, 
I need hardly tell you to post the letter 
yourself, and, by the way, I am known 
here as Mr. Shute. Better keep to the 
name. I’m afraid I can’t spare you 
more than five pounds at present,” tak- 
ing out a note. “Do the best you can 
with it. My supply is very limited, and 
we don’t know how long this search 
will take.” 

“I'll play fair,” Field replied. “You 
may trust me. I’ve never welshed on 
a pal.” 

Then they parted. 


Strengthened by renewed hope Field 
set out on his quest. With two such 
men as himself and Slade devoting their 
lives to the same purpose, it seemed 
to him that something must comé of 
it. He did not much expect to find 
Ricardon at the same hotel, so was 
scarcely disappointed to hear that | 
had left. But as the porter recognized 
him, he was able to obtain Ricardon’s 
address, with which beginning he was 
quite satisfied. 

“‘The Tower House, Mashend, Es- 
sex,” he repeated to himself as soon 
as he got outside. “It sounds well. I 
wonder if he is staying with friends, or 
if it is his own place? If so, where 
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does the money come from? He said 
he was hard up.” 

Field indulged in the extravagance 
of a cab to Liverpool Street Station, 
where he ascertained that there was no 
train direct to Marshend. He would 
have to go to Warminster, which was 
some off. Nobody seemed to 
know anything of Marshend itself, ex- 
cept that it was a little, out-of-the-way 
place, not of sufficient consequence to 
have a station of its own. 

“What is his game?” he asked him- 
self as the train sped through the bare, 
flat country, which grew more and more 
gray and desolate as the houses were 
fewer and the stretches of marshland 
more frequent. ‘‘What is he doing 
down here? A _ nice, cheerful place, 
certainly!’ with a leok of disgust. 
“Like a wet sponge. Ugh! And he 
was always so fond of the sun. I don’t 
understand it.” 

Luke Field could not well afford to 
take a conveyance more than half way 
to The Tower House—neither would it 
have been wise—so he tramped the rest 
of the road as best he could. When 
he came in sight of the lonely house on 
the hill, which he had been 

he stopped short in 


7 
miles 


told was 
Mr Ricarde n’s, 
amazement, 
“Good Lord!” he ejaculated. “It’s 
quite a mansion.” But the nearer he 
fot the less he was impressed, except 
y its air of brooding isolation, to which 
he mist, that was beginning to 
rise from the marshes and creep up the 
house, gave additional effect. Ie seemed 
cut off from the rest of the world. 
“Would a man, who had plenty of 
money and could live where he liked, 
such a place?” Field pondered 
lly as he dragged himself with 
the 


as 
white 


eho S¢ 
doubtfully 
hs ad 4 qs: 
aunculty up the neglected drive t 


He was completely exhausted, 


var | bd 
raw cold seemed to eat into 

No need to make the most 
wretched condition to excite the 


master of The Tow er House; 
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he could not simulate a greater misery 
than he felt—than his appearance ex- 
pressed. 

Shivering with weakness and cold he 
rang the bell, thinking that if he were 
turned away, he could never get back. 
The door was opened by Paul, who 
gave him a nod of recognition, though 
his stolid face never changed. 

“T want to see Mr. Ricardon. I must 
see him. I’ve come all the way from 
London,” Field gasped hoarsely. ‘Take 
me to him; there’s a good fellow.” 

“T will inquire,” was the indifferent 
answer, and Paul went to inform his 
master. 

“You are to come this way,” he said, 
appearing again a minute later. 


CHAPTER IV. 


ALMOST THE BREAKING POINT 


UKE FIELD had been some days at 
The Tower House before he sat 
down one night, with his door locked, 
to write a full account of his proceed- 
ings to Gavin Slade. 

“You will be wondering what has 
become of me,” he began, “but I waited 
until I could make things a bit clear 
to myself. I don’t know that I have 
done that now, but at least I can put 
them before you as they appear to me, 
and you can draw your own conclu- 
sions. I do not mind confessing that 
I don’t half understand what is going 
on. To begin at the beginning: 
°“T think Ricardon must have felt a 
touch of contemptuous pity for my un- 
fortunate condition, for he consented 
to keep me about the house doing odd 
jobs. Whether he thinks it safer to 
have me under his own eye, or whether 
he is glad of extra help, as some visitors 
days after I got here, I 
I was quite broken down 
vher. he saw me, and he would con- 
clude I was harmless enough; besides, 
he is not a nervous man. He has too 
much confidence in himself. Needless 


came a few 


cannot say. 
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, 
to say, finding that it would suit my 
purpose to pretend to be half a fool, 
I am playing the part to the best of 
my ability. I seem to have lost all my 
nerve and spirit. Ricardon no doubt 
thinks the shock was too much for me, 
especially as my health is still very 
poor. The matter of the diamond has 
never come up between us. Appar- 
ently I am too ill and feeble to bear 
resentment or to have any suspicions, 
so I am allowed to go my own way 
pretty much as [I like. 

“This house is a curious place, and 
so are the guests. It would take a for- 
tune to keep it up properly, but it is 
only half furnished, and I cannot make 
up my mind whether Ricardon has sold 
the .diamond or not. Certainly he 
hasn’t spent the proceeds here. At our 
first meeting he asked me in his sneer- 
ing way how I liked the house, and 
whether I did not think it was excel- 
lently situated for a man who sought 
retirement. What he meant by that I 
don’t know, but I shall endeavor to 
find out. No doubt he is up to some 
fresh tricks—some underground work. 
He could not ‘keep quiet; his brain’s too 
active; and he couldn’t run straight if 
ihe tried. 

‘Next time I write I hope to have 
some definite news to tell you. I am 
making arrangements to get into Ricar- 
don’s private room in the tower, which 
is always kept locked, and to which, I 
believe, no one but its master has ac- 
cess. If there is a secret in the hous® 
it lies there. And I know enough of 
our friend to be sure that if there is a 
secret, it is a guilty one.” 

The quiet little man who shambled 
about the house and looked only half 
alive managed to hear and see a good 
deal. Ricardon had watched him at 
first half suspiciously, but Field’s ill 
health was so evident and the was so 
careful not to betray himself by a word 
or a gesture that very soon Ricardon 
carelessly accepted the idea that he had 


‘broken down both in body and mind, 
The loss of a fortune had destroyed a 
man’s nerve ‘before this. Besides, 
Ricardon was too much occupied just 
now to be as careful as he might other- 
wise have been; his new schemes pushed 
everything else into the background, 
So he threw his charity to the man 
who had cringed to him for help as he 
would have thrown a bone to a starving 
dog. He had too much faith in himself 
and -his own powers to be afraid of 
any man. 

But if any one could have shared 
the solitary attic where Field slept they 
might have found good cause for won- 
der and suspicion. By day it was a 
harmless-looking place enough, thrown 
open to all eyes; but at night when the 
house was wrapped in darkness and 
slumber its occupant would rise cau- 
tiously, and taking some tools from a 
secret hiding place he would work hard 
until early morning. The work was 
slow, for it had to be done almost noise- 
lessly. He was listening unconsciously 
all the time, and at the first suspicious 
sound he would have been on the alert. 
He had taken precautions to prevent 
being watched, for every chink where 
the light could penetrate was blocked 
up. So it happened that there was one 
significant sentence in this next letter to 
Slade: 

“To-morrow night I hope to get into 
Ricardon’s room,” 

With a key made by his own hands 
Field unlocked the door at the foot of 
the little staircase leading up to the 
tower and locked it behind him again. 
As he noiselessly ascended the stairs, 
carrying a flash light with him, a 
in the hall boomed out the hour of one, 
the echoes dying slowly away. It had 


1 
clock 


a solemn, ghostly sound in the silence 
of the night. He t; 
his nerves were uncomfortably 


gave a little 

strained. 
The heavy oak door, studded with 

nails, leading into the turret room, was 


closed, and he paused an instant. 
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“He never goes there two nights run- 
ning, and he was there last night,” he 
thought. “It is all in darkness. I need 
not be afraid of trying the door.” But 
his hand trembled all the same as it 
touched the handle. He turned it, but 
the door did not yield. 

“Shall I have the same bother over 
again?” he asked himself with a thrill 
of disappointment. “I should hardly 
have thought he would have troubled 
to lock this door when he had made 
the staircase safe.” 

Then he noticed a little shelf at one 
side, and, feeling along it, he found a 
large key. It was too large to be car- 
tied about in comfort. Perhaps that 
was the reason Ricardon had left it 
there. Field gave a sigh of relief. 

“T couldn’t have made another like 
this very easily,” he thought as he cau- 
tiously inserted the big, old-fashioned 
key in the lock. It turned easily enough, 
and he pushed the door slowly open, 
taking the precaution to snap off the 


flash light first so as to hide the light 


entirely. He did not wish to be taken 
unawares. He stood still for a minute, 
his heart beating wildly; his senses had 
been rendered acute by the life he had 
led, and he could have scented a man 
in the dark almost as quickly as a sav- 
age would. Then he stepped inside, 
closed the door behind him, and turned 
on the light. 

It was as well the door was shut, for 
as he looked around Field gave a star- 
tled ejaculation and half sank to the 
floor, his knees trembling under him. 

“What is it?” What is it?” he asked 
himself, cowering away. “Heaven have 
mercy upon me!” Then he forced him- 
self to look up and face the horror 
again. This time he was in a measure 
prepared, but he shuddered convul- 
sively, and beads of perspiration rose 
on his forehead. 

“Some of his devil’s tricks, I sup- 
pose,” he muttered at last. “I won't 
look again, or I couldn’t stay here. 
6Fp 


Pah! What a room, it makes you feel 
sick—and I’m not overnice, either. 
Regular chamber of horrors, with all 
those grinning images. Well, I said 
I’d go through with it, and I will, 
though I didn’t bargain for this. 

“T’ll begin as far away as possible 
and work round,” he decided. ‘“Per- 
haps I shall get more accustomed to 
it presently. I’m not afraid of any- 
thing I can understand; I’m good to 
tackle anything human; but this——’”’ 
and he shuddered again. 

His fingers still trembled as he be- 
gan a systematic search of the room, 
examining everything thoroughly, but 
taking care to leave it exactly as he 
found it. He knew what sharp eyes 
he had to deceive. Presently he came 
to a little bookcase. He could not even 
read the titles of some of the books, as 
they were in a language unknown to 
him; but he looked over each one re- 
ligiously in case it might afford a clew 
to the missing diamond. He was not 
going to neglect any chance after run- 
ning so much risk to get into the room. 
It might be impossible to pay a second 
visit. 

“If I could discover whether 
the stone is in the house or out of it,” 
he thought, “a great point would be 
gained. I am almost as convinced as 
Slade that it was his hand that spir- 
ited it away. I don’t see who else could 
have done it.” 

On the top of some other books was 
a Southeastern time-table, which Field 
took up and looked over mechanically 
with the rest. As he did so, he noticed 
that the corner of one page was turned 
down as though for reference. He 
glanced along the list of places, and one 
name stood out prominently and ar- 
rested his attention. It was Amster- 
dam. He caught his breath sharply. 

“That may mean something,” he 
thought. “Amsterdam is the great cen- 
ter of the diamond trade for the world. 
It is a last month’s time-table, too. 


] 
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Two suspicious facts. I had better not 
risk stopping here any longer now, and 
this clew is worth following up. I'll 
write to Slade at once.” 

He gained his own room, unseen and 
unsuspected, so far as he was aware, 
and as soon as he had locked the door 
he noiselessly opened the window and 
thrust out his head. 

“That is better,” he said, shivering in 
the cold night air. “The tower isn’t 
a healthy place for an ordinary man, I 
should say.” 

He sat down and wrote to Slade, ad- 
vising him to try to ascertain whether a 
passenger answering to Ricardon’s de- 
scription had traveled to Amsterdam 
the previous month. There would not 
be many passengers by the boats at that 
season of the year, so it was possible 
Ricardon might be remembered, though 
he probably had traveled under another 
name. 

“Tf we are in luck,” he added, “you 
might find out what became of Ricardon 
after he left the Cape steamer. If, as 
we presume, he had the diamond with 
him, and supposing there is anything in 
this Amsterdam idea, he would natu- 
rally have crossed to the C ntinent as 
He had a fair amount 
of baggage with him, I know, which he 
must have left somewhere, and by which 
he might be traced.” 

In a few days a reply came, addressed 


soon as possible. 


to a newspaper shop in Warminster, 
which Field read with a certain amount 
of satisfaction. 

“T have ascertained,” the letter said, 
“that some baggage bearing the initials 
‘F. x" Ricardon—‘‘and 
steamer luggage labels, was left at the 
cloak room at Waterloo the same day 
that the Cape mail arrived at South- 
ampton. Also that four days elapsed 
before it was taken away. But I 


"—Fane 


can 


get no satisfactory evidence of a man 
answering Ricardon’s description 
ing crossed to Amsterdam about that 


time,” 


hav- 


“H’m!” Field muttered. “It points 
that way, but we want more conclusive 
evidence before we can act.” 

“All this is expensive work and 
funds are getting low,” the letter con- 
cluded. “I have to be very close to 
keep money enough to go on with. I 
hope to Heaven the end is not far off, 
Whatever it may be, of one thing I am 
determined, that if Ricardon is the 
thief I will have justice, whether the 
law gives it me or my own hands.” 

“Yes, it’s war to the knife,” Field 
said uneasily, “and I don’t know that 
I quite like it. D’ve had some nasty 
shocks, and my nerve isn’t what it was, 
However, there’s no drawing back now, 
but I wish it were well over. Ricardon 
is an awkward customer to deal with. 
I wonder whether Slade would let any- 
body else tackle him? The punishment 
I could get him if he has broken faith 
with me—a brother of the bond—would 
be bad enough to satisfy most people.” 
And he smiled grimly. 

A week passed uneventfully. Every 
move that Field made ended with a 
blank wall; it seemed as though he had 

end of his 
though Ricardon’s luck could 
broken. Then suddenly fortun 
him a chance. 

Very few letters came to The Tower 
House, and any for the master « 
house were taken to him at onc 
Paul, 
managed to get a cursory glance at the 
envelopes, but without discovering any- 
thing to help him. However, one morn- 
ing as he was going down the passage 
outside Ricardon’s bedroom,. 
that the door was open, and, al 
the alert, he and f 
empty. His quick eye noticed 
on the tray 
cup of tea, 
don having his 


i 


resources, as 
not be 
gave 


come to the 


looked in 
by the bedside, that 
and as he could hear 

bath in the adj , 
concluded that Paul had lett 
it there to await his return. Field 
darted in to look at it. He could hardly 


room, ne 
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gestrain an exclamation when he saw 
that it bore a foreign stamp, and that 
the postmark was “Amsterdam.” This 
was indeed a stroke of good luck. He 
would have given a year of his life to 
have taken that letter away with him 
for five minutes, but he dared not risk 
it, Paul or his master might come in 
at any moment and miss it. 

He took up the envelope and exam- 
ined it closely, but it bore no private 
stamp or mark of any kind, and was 
fastened down in the ordinary way. 
Nothing betrayed its contents. Reluc- 
tantly Field put it back on the tray and 
crept from the room. ‘It was hardly 
likely that he would be so fortunate as 
to see it again. 

“Still, I think we know enough now 
to risk something,” he concluded. “A 
game may often be won by bluff. T’ll 
wait a little on the chance of seeing 
that letter before writing to Slade, but 
he seems to have come nearly to the 
end of his tether, and I couldn’t stand 
this life much longer myself. It’s like 
walking on eggshells. I’ve fancied 
lately that Paul is getting a bit suspi- 
cious, though one can guess nothing 
from his wooden face.” 

3ut though Field waited a few days 
and exercised all his ingenuity, he never 
caught sight of the Amsterdam letter 
again, so he could only write and tell 
Slade his suspicions. He was not quite 
prepared for the startling effect that 
resulted, though he had thought the 
course of events might be hastened. 
Slade’s answer was brief and to the 
point: 

“Meet me at Warminster station at 
five o’clock to-morrow afternoon.” 


CHAPTER V. 
IN THE TOWER 

HEN Luke Field met Slade in ac- 
; cordance with ‘his instructions he 
Judged by his white, determined face 
that he was prepared for anything. 


Slade had grown more gaunt and hag- 
gard; he looked like a man consumed by 
some strong passion, who knew no rest 
either of mind or body. As he himself 
would have said, he was “desperate.” 

“What does this mean?” Field asked 
as they walked away from the station 
along a quiet road. “Do you think it 
was wise to risk our being seen to- 
gether ?” 

“It won’t matter much if we are,” 
Slade answered. ‘We are going to have 
it out to-night.” 

“To-night?” Field 
dismay. 

“Yes, I can’t wait any longer. I 
am half starved and may break down 
at any moment. Then where should 
we be? Besides, I don’t see any good 
in waiting; we are not likely to find 
out any more than we know now. And 
if that letter from Amsterdam was in 
reference to the diamond—as I have 
no doubt it was—the sooner we. act 
the better, if we want to see any of the 
money he got for it.” 

“Yes, I suppose so,” slowly. 
how are you going to manage? 
you any plan?” 

“T shall be at The Tower House to- 
night, and you must let me in after 
every one has gone to bed.” 

“T hope you won’t think me a cow- 
ard,” Field said, hesitating, “but I con- 
fess I rather hesitate at having it out 
with Ricardon. He’d be a fiend if 
driven to bay.” 

“All I want you to do is to show me 
the way to his room,” Slade said with 
a touch of contempt. “I am not afraid 
of him. I’m longing to meet him face 
to face.” 

“You think we know enough to risk 
it? It’s only circumstantial evidence, 
after all.” 

“Did you think we 
diamond in his possession? What 
could we have but suspicions? And 
taken altogether I consider they make 
a pretty strong case. What I do or 


echoed in some 


“But 
Have 


should find the 
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say will depend of course upon the line 
he takes, but I promise you I will not 
come away empty-handed.” 

“If it could be proved that he has 
played me false I could get him wel 
punished without any risk to either of 
us,” Field ventured. 

“I am not going to wait any longer,” 
impatiently. ‘Besides, I prefer dealing 
with this man myself. I should like 
to see him suffer, of course, but my 
first object is to get back the diamond 
or the diamond’s worth. My whole 
future depends on it.” 

Before they parted it was arranged 
that Slade should be at The Tower 
House that night at twelve o’clock, and 
that Field should admit him at one.of 
the back after as 
practicable. 

“I suppose you 
everything”? Field said as they parted. 
dis- 


entrances as soon 


are prepared for 

“Yes, if you mean for violence,” 
playing the shining nose of a revolver 
in his breast pocket; “but I only bring 
this to show that I can defend myself, 
not to use, unless I am driven to it. 
And I hardly think Ricardon is the 
man for personal violence; he has too 
much self-control, and he would not 
run unnecessary risk. It would serve 
neither him nor me to bring the house 
about our ears.” 


One o’clock had nearly arrived before 
Luke Field thought it safe to admit 
Slade. The had been a long 
time settling down to-night, but it was 
quiet enough now as he drew back the 
bolts with a trembling hand and a dark 
figure stepped noiselessly inside. 

“Everything’s all right,” he 
pered. “Ricardon is up in the tower, 
where you won't be overheard Sut 
don’t be startled when you go in; it’s 
a curious room, more curious than 
pleasant.” 

“T’m not likely to be frightened. I’ve 
got enough to think about without look- 
ing out for horrors,” Slade replied. 


house 


whis- 


“What I have to do will engage all my 
attention.” 

Slade followed his guide to the foot 
of the tower staircase, the two men 
making no sound. Field had brought 
his key with him, but he found it was 
not needed; the door was unlocked. He 
opened it and motioned to Slade to go 
up; then, his heart beating uncomfort- 
ably fast, starting at every shadow, he 
hastened back to his own room. What 
would be the outcome of it all? He 
was to leave the house as soon as it 
was light and meet Slade at Warmin- 
ster to hear the result. He did not 
wish to see Ricardon again after he 
had heard that he had played the part 
of a spy in his house. 

So, in fear and trembling, Field sat 
waiting and listening. 

Ricardon had his back turned to the 
door when Slade came in, and he swung 
himself sharply round when it was 
closed and the sound of a turning key 
was heard. For a minute he was dumb 
and motionless with astonishment. 

“You!” he exclaimed at last and 
sprang to his feet. “What are you do- 
ing here?’ 

“T have come to discuss 
importance with you,” Slade said 
quietly. “As you see, I have locked the 
door, so that we may discuss it with 
out being disturbed. I do not think you 
are the man to call for assistance, and 
unless you call very loudly you are 
not likely to be heard. Besides, if you 
will give me a moment to explain you 
will see that such a course would be 
unadvisable.’ 

~You are either 
Ricardon said contemptuous; 
am not afraid of any man, mad 
I cannot imagine how you fou 
way here, but I shall take c: 
somebody suffers for it.” 

He threw himself down in 
his right hand in his 
fixed steadily on the intruder in whom 
he instinctively recognized an enemy. 


a matter of 


mad or 


hi 


poc ket 
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Slade could not withhold a reluctant 
admiration of the man’s nerve. 

“Luke Field admitted me,” he said. 
“He has been watching you ever since 
you—rather rashly, you must allow me 
to say—took him in, and he has kept me 
informed of your doings as far as they 
concerned me.” 

“He was quite welcome,” in a tone 
of careless scorn, ‘though I fail to see 
how my affairs could interest you. I 
do not think we ever were more than 
passing acquaintances.” 

ful acquaintance—to 


) 


“A useful rob,’ 
Slade said stepping nearer. “I have 
come for my lost diamond, Ricardon.” 

“Ah! Iam not surprised. I thought 
very likely 1t was that. I suppose you 
have brooded over your loss until it 
has turned your brain. Well, I am 


ist you 


. d and lost a little of his 
self-contro} 

“That sort of thing won’t help you,” 
he said Field 
saw you come out of our tent at New 
Rush one night when the diamond was 
concealed there and we were all away, 
well proved that the 
been changed before 
it was packed up. We know also that 
Amsterdam, and that you 
had a letter from there some days ago.” 

“Indeed? All this is very interesting, 
no doubt, as a sample of amateur de- 
tecting, but I scarcely see why I should 
tbled at this unearthly 
hour and such mysterious cir- 
cumstances You talent for 
melodrama. my dear fellow, which you 


know too much. 
+ f 


and it is pretty 


stone have 


must 


you went to 


be tr with it 
under 
have a 
should 
your confounded sneering, 

I won’t answer for my 

cried, his voice pulsing. 

come for my diamond, if you 

1 for the money, if you have 


is delightful to meet with such 
“and I am 
His nerves 


frankness,” Ricardon said, 


sorry [ can’t oblic« you.” 


were overwrought with all he had gone 
through; he had been on the rack him- 
self, and it was pleasant to see some 
one else suffer. 

“Defy me, and I shall make every- 
thing public. It is to your own interest 
to come to terms with 
my rights, and I will let you escape your 


me. Give me 
just punishment.” 

“Tt is most kind of you, but do you 
think you could take the case into a 
court of There seems to me so 
many discrepancies. I afh sorry you 
should have had so much trouble and 
expense for nothing—expense which, | 
should fancy, you can ill afford. If you 

to me direct I might have 


law ? 


had come to 
saved you most of it, for, really, you 
are welcome to your discoveries.” 

“What do you mean?’” hoarsel 
“Don’t play with me too far. I ama 
desperate man.” 

“I mean,” 
slowly and leaning his hands on 
table as he stared Slade full in the face, 
“T mean that I have tricked you all 
round. That fool, Field, thought 
threaten me—me/ and he has paic 
it, as all do who stand in my way.” 

“You stole the diamond—you 
knowledge it?’ Slade cried. 

“Yes. We are here without 
nesses, so I don’t mind gratifying your 
natural curiosity. I stole the diamond; 
I also put the crystal in its place, which 
was stolen from you in turn. The sec- 
ond theft proved most useful, as it gave 
me ample time to dispose of the real 
stone before any suspicion was attracted 
to it. You have all served my purpose 
admirably.” 

ee thieving scoundrel! 

caught at last. The game is up. 

“Is it? I ‘hope the pleasant part of 
it is only just beginning for me. I am 
about to enjoy the reward of my la- 
You don’t understand? I will 

Your diamond is sold, and 
a considerable sum of money 


Ricardon said, rising 


4) 


fit to 
1 
i 


tor 


wit- 


But you 


” 


bors. 

explain. 
there is 
awaiting my disposal.” 
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“You will hand it over to me,” Slade 
cried fiercely. “It is mine.” 

“Prove it. Meanwhile, possession is 
nine points of the law.” 

“You will give me the money or the 
diamond,” Slade repeated in a strained 
voice, the veins on his forehead stand- 
ing up like cords. 

“The diamond for choice, then,” with 
a jeering laugh. “You can bring it 
from the harem of his highness the 
Sultan of Rabat, who was the accom- 
modating purchaser. The money is 
close by,” pointing to a desk. “I like 
to keep a good sum handy, but, you 
see, I stand in the way of your getting 
that.” 

The next moment Slade 
at his throat and 
less in the 
though he was by far the stronger man 
of the two. For a minute they stag- 
gered to and fro in each other’s arms, 
eyes glaring hate into eyes that gave it 
back with interest, only their panting 
breath breaking the horrible silence as 
each man fought for his life. Then, 

triumph, Slade 
got the upper threw his 
enemy sharply away. Ricardon 
slipped, failed to recover his footing, 
and fell back heavily. Even as he fell 
something crashed on top of him; there 
was one wild scream of fear and an- 
guish, and then all was quiet. 

Upstairs in his attic Luke Field heard 
that terrible cry that rang out into the 
night, and started up, trembling in every 
limb. Half mad with terror, not know- 
ing what he did, he rushed down the 
stairs and out of the house, as though 
pursued by fiends. With Ricardon’s 
death cry still ring in his ears, he 
raced madly on, neither knowing nor 
caring where he long as he 

The dia- 
mond and everything else were forgot- 
He was in the grip of an uncon- 
Neither in mind nor 


had sprung 
ed help- 


Ricardon sway 
a lat grip, 


e 1 
mat Iury or tl 


with a low chuckle of 


hand and 


~ 


ring in 
sith 


went, so 


got as far away as possible. 


ten. 
trollable terror. 
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in body was he strong enough to stand 
the shock of that piercing scream with 
all the horrors it conjured up. 

As he rushed on, like a child pursued 
by fear, panting for breath, swaying 
from side to side, with outstretched 
hands and feet that began to stumble, 
the ground grew more soft and yield- 
ing under his tread. But if he felt it, 
it conveyed nothing to his mind. It 
was not until too late that he saw that 
he was caught, that he was in the grip 
of an enemy which never gives up its 
prey. He was out on the marshes. The 
shock sobered him, and he suddenly 
stood still. He sank knee-deep in the 
soft, treacherous ground, which was 
sucking him quickly down. He looked 
out over the watery waste and saw the 
moonlight reflected all around him. He 
recognized what that meant, and he 
made no useless struggle; he uttered no 
cry for the help that was out of reach, 

With a sigh, that was perhaps half 
of relief, he looked up to the heaven 
above him—who shall vhat 
unspoken prayer on his lips ?—and then 
closed his eyes. 


say with 


€ 
1 
} 
i 


Slade was more fortunate. He had 
ime to take the money Ricardon had 
so contemptuously pointed out—secure 
in his own power to defend it—before 
sounds of disturbance in a distant part 
of the rambling old house warned him 
that if he wished to get away he had 
no time to spare. He made his escape 
alm 1s quickly as Field, but, shaken 
and horrified though he was, he man- 
aged to keep his head. He was used to 
long tramps. He would walk on until 
he could walk no longer, and then he 
would take an early morning train from 
some little out-of-the-way — station, 
where nobody would notice 
succeeded in his plans and 
safely in London, where he 
until he had settled up his affairs. In 
course of time he realized his old hopes 
and dreams and settled down to grow 


him, He 
arrived 
r¢ mained 
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roses in the idyllic village of his boy- life. It had been one of his morbid 
hood. fancies to make a collection of the idols 

Paul was the first to enter his mas- worshiped in the strange lands in which 
ter’s room, and even he was shaken he loved to travel, and it was this col- 
for once out of his stolid self-posses- lection of heathen gods—silent, watch- 
sion. Ricardon lay dead on the floor, ful, terrible—which had so starlted 
crushed under the weight of a heavy Field on his entrance into the room. 
image, which had fallen from a pedestal Thus it happened that The Tower 
as he struck it in his fall. Curiously House was left again to the owls and 
enough, it was the Indian idol—Siva, the bats, and this time they were not 
the Destroyer—which had taken his likely to be disturbed. 


oo 


FIRE FOILS CARELESS BURGLARS 

FTER having broken open a strong box and a cash register and having 
‘* removed the combination to the safe in an office on Grand Street, New 
York, the burglars, who had begun their work so efficiently, bungled, set fire 
to the place, and were forced to flee without securing any loot whatever. The 
accident which saved the valuables of Feldman Brothers, manufacturers of 
brass furnishings, occurred when the robbers were drilling holes around the 
door of the safe. Sparks caused by the action of the steel drill on the steel 
safe ignited some waste on the floor, and, before the thieves discovered what 
had happened, the fire had gained such headway that they were unable to 
put it out. 

Afraid that a passer-by, seeing the flames, might give the alarm, or that 
they themselves might be overcome by smoke, the burglars beat a hasty retreat; 
so hasty indeed that they didn’t stop to gather up the valuables contained in 
the receptacles they already had opened. 


KIOWA 


NOT A JOKE TO THE VICTIMS 


HILE two gunmen were holding up the patrons of a pool room, in New 
York, recently, one of the victims recognized the robbers and demanded 
indignantly : 

“You are not going to pull anything as raw as that, are you?” 

The thieves realized that their identity was known, and that it would 
be a simple matter for the police to apprehend them if any one made a com- 
Plaint against them. So they replied immediately that the holdup was only a 
practical joke, and, after returning the money they had taken from the twenty- 
five men assembled in the room, they withdrew. 

_ But those who had been threatened with the gunmen’s revolvers did not 
view the matter in the same apparently light manner. They notified the police 
of the attempted robbery and the identity of the culprits, whose arrest followed 
soon afterward. 
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Author of ‘‘Doctor Grimes’ Jeweled Crown,’’ etc. 

CCORDING to his recent cus- Of such was Doctor Grimes’ clien- 
tom Doctor Madison Grimes tele. His patients came silently out of 
settled himself in a huge, the night, showing, perhaps, _ the 
leather-covered chair in the ravages of some disease, perhaps a 

lobby of the Hotel Gansley to enjoy a bullet wound, the slash of a knife, 
quiet smoke. They came offering no explanation, and 
The chain of circumstances which the doctor treated them skillfully, ask- 
had made him a sort of unofficial ing no questions; they departed 
physician to the underworld had __ secretly, not so much as a name behind 
changed his habits considerably. His them. 
waiting room, so lately empty of pa- But they paid; paid in cash liberally, 
tients, had gradually filled itself, night munificently, and Doctor Grimes pros- 
by night, with furtive, soft-stepping pered: His bank account grew daily; 


visitors, who began to gather only he had no need to touch the proceeds 
after dark. By day the doctor’s office of his own first theft, whose exect- 
was deserted as ever, so that now he tion had brought him into a sort of 
scarcely troubled to keep a morning kinship with these others, also outside 
office hour. But as night fell his the law. 

patients began to arrive; lean, hard- They say that a tiger, once having 
faced men they were, with now and _ tasted human blood, inevitably becomes 


again a flashy, overdressed woman— a maneater, slaying even for sport. 
patients who came singly, silently, And so Doctor Grimes, finding the 
materializing out of the dark like the flavor of that first crime sweet 
nocturnal creatures they were. Within, his tongue, lusted after thievery, 
they sat in corners, eyeing one another though his money pinch had pass 
suspiciously, or put heads together in Even now, as he dreamed con 
low-voiced, husky talk. Their words ably over his cigar, digesting a 
came softly out of a mouth corner tial eleven-o’clock breakfast, his 
from between moveless lips; their nar- gaze inventoried the jewelry of 
rowed eyes glinted alertly, always fellow guests. Without apparent 
watchful, always suspicious; in their ognition his eye flickered ove 
most careless postures one felt an inner pery” Bimberg, the little picky 
tension, like that of a cat, motionless inconspicuous in a corner, beady glance 
beside a mouse hole. alert. They two, the doctor reflected 
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cynically, were close akin; tiger and 
wolf—rather, fox and jackal—dream- 
ing of the chase. 

Now that he could afford it Doctor 
Grimes was accustomed to take lunch 
and dinner at the Gansley. This for 
various reasons; its cuisine was excel- 
lent, and it was close by his office, 
where he still slept—now in a comfort- 
able bedchamber by which he had en- 
larged his apartment, instead of on the 
waiting-room divan he used before his 


an] 
rl 


Rising at ten o'clock or so, he could 
I 


dress leisurely and step across the 

street for a late breakfast or an early 

lunch, as his usual hearty morning meal 

might be chosen to be called. Then 

or two in the lobby, to 
of th 


catered to a_ rather 


hotel. 
flashy, 
sporting clientele; occasionally, as witl 
Bimberg this morning, and always with- 
out sign doctor 
would sec ne his patients there. 

It advertised him, this lounging about 
the hotel lobby. Every day two he 
would y to page him—that 
old, old of the self-advertiser. 
“Ca-a-a-alling Doctor Grimes! Ca-a-a- 

Doctor Grimes!” A turning of 
heads; a languid stir among the lobby 
idlers; then the doctor rose, immacu- 
late, confident, poised, received a low- 
voiced message, and hurried out. 

This gave him an air. Who hears a 
name called so, in hotel, 
sees a well-dressed stranger rise and 
bustle out, without a twinge of envy? 
Also, it fixed his name in many minds; 
having need of a physician at once, a 
guest at the Gansley would be likely 

unk of Doctor Grimes. 
__ to-day the doctor already had fed 
his bell boy. Now he sat smoking, 
relaxed, at 


and watch the guest 


Gansley 


recognition, the 


alling 


theater or 


| ease, waiting to hear him- 
self paged. He made a rather striking 
picture; a well-knit figure, meticulously 
clad in finely tailored clothing of a con- 
servative cut. He radiated the confi- 


dence born of an assured income. 
His lean face was attractive, almost 
handsome, even though his eyes were 
a mite too closely set. 

His reflective glance rested upon a 
woman sitting near the elevators as 
though waiting for some one—a plain, 
middle-aged woman, rather overpower- 
ingly upholstered in lavender. 
elaborate coiffure cried aloud of the 
professional hairdresser; her face evi- 
dently had been steamed and massaged 
and enameled to the very latest mode; 


Her 


her short, pudgy fingers were mani- 
cured aggressively, so that their nails 
glittered. Looped about her neck, 
vhose sagging lines must have been the 
air of her ma { 
f matched pearls which hung 
walst. 


sseuse, was a grea 

almost to het 

was these pearls which held Doc- 
tor Grimes’ idle glance. Half 
sciously he revolved plans for a trans- 
fer of ownership. But the lady 
flushed beneath her rouge 
then sank back, 
ly averting her eyes. 


con- 
catch- 
ing his eye, 
and rose, con- 
sciou 
“Ca-a-alling Doctor Grimes!” intoned 
bell boy in the nasal wail of his 
The doctor heard, but did not move 
He intended to get his money’s worth 
And, knowing very well where he was 


but intent upon earning his tip, the boy 
walked out of the lobby toward the 
grill. 

‘Ca-a-alling Doctor Grimes!’ he 
canted, passing the woman in lavender. 

She put out a stubby, ringed hand 
to detain him. There 
whispered colloquy; a 
hands. The boy glanced toward Doc- 
1 then pointed 

n, chanting mournfully. 
ing my thought 
the doctor. “Perhaps Tl be having a 
daytime patient for a change. She 
have Look at those 
!” His eyes narrowed, seeming 


was a brief, 


coin changed 


mes, westward. 


address,” 


must money. 


pearl 
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to draw closer together ; he wet his thin 
lips, catlike, and smiled a secret smile. 

Presently the boy reappeared, still 
calling shrilly. This time he came out 
through the lobby. Doctor Grimes 
rose, impressively ready to receive some 
important message. 

“IT been all through the house, doc,” 
whispered the bell boy, “yellin’ good 
an’ loud. Say, th’ ol’ dame there’s 
askin’ w’ere youse has yer office.” 

Doctor Grimes listened, frowning 
gravely. To the onlookers it seemed 
evident that he had received a 
sage of serious import. 

“Next time, Billy,” he ordered under 
his breath, “be sure you go through 
the main dining room. And say my 
name plainer. Here.” 

He handed the boy a quarter and 
hurried out with drawn brows, intent, 
one would have said, upon a matter of 
life and death. Behind him the woman 
in lavender sighed. Her brown eyes 
followed him wistfully. 

In his own rooms, the doctor com- 
posed himself for a nap. Later he 
would walk in the park or drive his 
little electric car. Afterward the Gans- 
ley for a late dinner, and back to the 
office at nine, ready for the beginning 
of his day’s work. Then a succession 
of furtive, taciturn patients until two 
o’clock—perhaps even three or four— 
a sandwich at some all-night lunch 
room, and bed. It was his daily rou- 
tine. 

But on this day his rest was inter- 
rupted. It was scarcely noon when his 
telephone rang. 

“Doctor Grimes?” came a voice over 
the wire, a woman’s voice, clear and 
musical, but hard—hard as the ring of 
silver. “Doctor Grimes? Can you 
come to the Gansley at once, please? 
Mrs. Perkins is sick.” 

“Just a moment.” The doctor hesi- 
tated, as though consulting an engage- 
ment list. He must not admit that he 
was idle; that would never do! “I 


mes- 
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have several calls to make,” said he. “T 
will be there at three.” 

“That will be quite all right,” the 
clear tones assured him. “Of course. 
you must be very busy.” Was there 
the faintest ring of sarcasm in that 
silvery voice? “Mrs. Rosabelle Per- 
kins, Suite 301, doctor.” 

Doctor Grimes hung up, yawning, 
and stretched out on the couch once 
more. Mrs. Rosabelle Perkins! Was 
it the woman in that lavender atrocity, 
he wondered—the one with the pearls? 
She had asked for his address. He 
hoped so! The woman was uneducated 
and newly rich; so much her vulgarly 
ostentatious dress had told him. She 
would be gullible, no doubt; a lucrative 
patient. 

If you had hinted that his ideas of 
medical ethics were growing lax Doc- 
tor Grimes would have been very 
angry; but he schemed without com- 
punction to this i 
woman, apparently healthy enough, that 
she suffered from some serious ailment. 
And he planned to treat her for this 
imaginary disease just as long as he 
could prevail upon her to pay the fees 
which he intended to make as 
he dared. And this was a 
indeed from the ideals which Doctor 
Grimes had held only a few weeks ago, 
before he stole that diamond and thus 
laid the foundations of his present pros 
perity. 

Promptly at three o’clock, black bag 
in hand, Grimes entered the 
Gansley and was conducted to Suite 
301. Here were five large rooms, 
sumptuously furnished in the worst 
possible taste, as the “bridal suites” of 
such hotels are likely to be. While a 
slender young woman rose to greet him, 
Grimes appraisingly about. 
Mrs. Perkins must pay at least seventy- 
five dollars a day for this, he thought. 

Then he turned his eyes upon his 
hostess. She was all in black, save 
for narrow collar and cuffs of white 


convince 


Doctor 


looke d 
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lawn and a tiny, frivolous apron, such 
as ladies’ maids wear in comic opera. 
A great mass of fair hair was piled 
high upon her small heady she looked 
at him from big violet eyes, dropping 
a timid curtsy. 

“Doctor Grimes?” she murmured, 
apparently overcome by embarrassment. 

It was the clear, silver-hard voice of 
the telephone caller. It came from lips 
a bit too thin, whose contours seemed 
to hint of cruelty. In the depths of 
the big blue eyes a hint of calculation 
lurked. Again the doctor wondered if 
this woman mocked him from behind 
her mask of pretty diffidence. 

“Just step t y, doctor,” 
went on. “Mrs. Perk 
I am her companion, 
don,’ 

She led _ 


33 


the girl 
ins is lying down, 
Constance Had- 
into a big, ornate bed- 
tient was 
She lay on 


ure enough, his pz 
woman. 


a huge poster bedstead, 


ins a r 


ostensible sister 
which once lulled Louis the 
ourteenth to rest. An pepoetly 
girlish boudoir ca 
dust-brown hair 
cluttered with a dozen different “com- 
plexion creams” and “flesh foods,” 
“hair rest and the like, lay a 
switch, thick and long as a horse’s tail, 
and puffs innumerable. 

The docte 
details 


t 


t he one 


p covered 
; on the dressing table 


S¢ anty, 


orers”’ 


r’s keen eye absorbed these 
I right enough,” 
r she’d 


make an 


have 

worn 
impressi 
He approached the bedside and sat 
gingerly upon a straight-backed 
neither solid nor com- 
frail, sj 
vas “period stuff,” 

ble. 

most sympat! ey ¢ ex- 
rimes lifted a blunt- 
pudgy hz and, from which pains 
and ca uld 1 ot erase the lines and 
alaren of 


39 1 , 
mundle le gs were 


twenty years’ housework, 


and laid slender, competent fingers 
its thick wrist. 

“What seems to be the trouble, 
madam?” he inquired solicitously. 

Mrs. Perkins moaned. ‘Oh, doctor! 
I got such terr’ble pains in my b—my 
abdomen, doctor. A-ah!” 

She doubled up, writhing with colic; 
the face which she turned toward him 
flabby and lined. Real pain 
wiped away the effects of mas- 
flesh floods; her sagging 
were sodden with tears which 
and smeared the rouge and 
gutters and channels in the 
of powder. In the lobby 
woman of forty; 
thirty-five. Now, 
cramps, she was 
that grotesque 
which underlies 
and paints and enamels of 
face. It is 

that look of and hard- 
ich breaks through .a pathetic 
f youth; it has nothing in com- 
with the fading of women 
accept their age. 
Sweeping back the 
Doctor Grimes palpated a 
tense abdomen. 
’ said he. 
for breakfast ?” 

Mhs. 
companion, 
thin-lipped smile. 

“T told you not to eat 
declared her clear, cold 
showed no sympathy for the suffering 
woman; her violet eyes hard. 

“Lobster?” asked Doctor Grimes, on 

high note. “For breakfast?” 

His patient looked down _ sullenly. 

lways wante d lobster f’r break fast, 
she averred. “The 


Du Winchester, in Clar 
Holl ster’s 


upon 


was all 
had 
sage, 
cheeks 
streaked 
left lit tle 
thick layer 
she had been a 
at a distance, even 
doubled tog« ther 

ld woman, 


; 
shocking age 


steaming, 


with 
old W ith 


W ders 
woman’s almost 


years 


honest 


overlid 
wollen, 


bre Ce ide d « 


“What did you have 


Perkins moaned 


Constance 


again. The 
Haddon, gave a 


that lol ster,” 
voice. She 


were 


ibelle 
always usedta eat it 
heme. An’ I guess I c’n afford lob- 
ster ’f I want it. An’ anyways, it wan’t 
that. I b’lieve th’ cocoa—choc-late, Nt 


books, 
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mean—was what done it. Oh-h-k, doc- 
tor!” She clutched Grimes’ wrist as a 
fresh cramp caught her. “Be I gointa 
die? Oh-h-h! You gotta do somepin’ 
right off!” 

The doctor looked profoundly wise. 
To himself he said: “Nothing but plain, 
old-fashioned colic. Lobster for break- 
fast! The devil!” And then aloud: “I 
know, dear lady,” he said soothingly. 
“f can see that you are in dreadful 
pain; but we'll have you comfortable 
in a jiffy.” 

He produced his clinical thermom- 
eter, shook it down, and put it under 
Mrs. Perkins’ tongue; not because he 
needed its aid for diagnosis, but be- 
cause temperature-taking partakes of 
the nature of a ceremony. The patient 
expects it; he won’t be satisfied without 
it. More of the routine examination 
than you realize is gone through with 
by your doctor for this very reason— 
because you wouldn’t be happy without 
it. 

The doctor withdrew his ther- 
mometer and scrutinized it carefully. 
“Ah!” he remarked. “Let me see your 
tongue.” 

While he went through these for- 
malities mechanically, he was sizing up 
his patient. A neurotic type, he de- 
cided, prone to make the most of any 
complaint. She did not seem to be suf- 
fering very intensely; a hypodermic 
was hardly necessary. She was an ig- 
norant, lower-class person, he decided, 
who had come into money late and sud- 
denly. Now she had set about being a 
“lady.” She was spending money reck- 
lessly, no doubt; fulfilling long-cher- 
ished dreams; she overdressed, pat- 
ronized “beauty doctors,” grasping 
desperately at her long-vanished youth, 
to enjoy it now. She took no exercise; 
she overate of rich, exotic foods, whose 
names, encountered long ago in cheap 
novels, had intriguted her starved 
fancy. Lobster for breakfast! The 
doctor smiled cynically to himself. He 
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saw only vulgarity, ostentation, missing 
the pathos of such pitiful groping after 
the finer things of life. 

If he could but gain her confidence 
this woman would be worth money to 
him. Her life purpose was gone; she 
was idle. She would take no exercise; 
she would overeat, and she had nothing 
to do but brood upon her own physical 
sensations. Her digestion was already 
impaired ; here was a hypochondriac in 
the making, ready to his hand. It 
would be his own fault if he failed 
to capitalize her ailments, real or im- 
aginary. He would lead her along, 
from pepsin to vitamins—at ten dollars 
the visit. 

“You have a very delicate constitu- 
tion,” he assured her, busy with bottles 
from his little black bag. ‘You are 
high strung, finely organized, and much 
more sensitive to alterations of metabo- 
lism than those of coarser fiber.’ 

Mrs. Perkins gazed at him in awe, 
drinking in these impressive polysylla- 
bles without even a guess as to their 
meaning. From the foot of the bed 
Miss Haddon eyed him silently. A 
wise, secret smile twisted her thin lips; 
realizing that this girl saw through him, 
Doctor Grimes hastily averted his eyes. 

“A tumbler and a teaspoon, please,’ 
he directed. ‘‘And a little hot water.” 

He selected a bottle. Its label, which 
he carefully concealed against his palm, 
read “Paregoric.” It would be fatal to 
his hones, he i:aew, if the sick woman 
learned that he vas administering this 
old wives’ remedy, which has soothed 
the colic of innumerable babies. 

“You are suffering from an 
acute auto-intoxication,” he explained 
“There seems to be a retardation of 
katabolic processes, which might, ut 
less properly treated, lead to acidosis.” 
Mouthing these big words, he almost 
laughed in the woman’s face; then: 
“I’m going to give you a very powerful 
medicine; but your condition demands 
radical treatment.” 








With exaggerated care he measured 
a teaspoonful of paregoric—a_table- 
spoonful would have done no harm— 
added a little hot water, and presented 
it. 

“Drink this,” he ordered. 
feel better soon.” 

He sat at the bedside for fifteen 
minutes, soothing his patient with low- 
voiced talk, cunningly suggesting a deep 
personal interest. All the while Con- 
tance Haddon stood by, silent, watch- 
ful, secretly amused. Her hard blue 
eyes said plainly that Doctor Grimes 
did not deceive her; but she made no 
comment. 

Gradually the older woman quieted. 
Her cramps grew less severe as Grimes’ 
homely remedy took effect. In twenty 
minutes he repeated the dose, with the 
same assumption of strick accuracy, as 
of one handling dangerous drugs. In 


half an hour she was lying back on 


““ 


You'll 





ieaped-up pillows, quite comfortable, 
ield by that vaguely pleasant lassitude 
which follows the relief of severe pain. 
Doctor Grimes rose. “I can leave 


} 
I 
i 
I 


you now,” said he, and went on to a 
long list of directions. ‘Have these 
filled” —} anding over three or four 
scrawled prescriptions—“and take ac- 


cording to directions. I'll look in on 
you to-morrow at eleven 

Mrs. Perkins checked him.— “How 
much do J owe you, doctor ?” 


The young physician smiled in- 


wardly ; here was another proof of her 
sudden rise to affluence. It is only the 


poor whc pay phys cians at each call; 
they tear that otherwise the doctor 
won’t come again 
AT 


Perkins flushed dully, perceiving 


that she had made a faux pas. “I— 
excuse me, doctor,” she mumbled, then 
took heart “Constance, dearie, I 
wanta talk to the doctor—alone,” said 


VW ith a kne v ing cry} tic glance at 
the physician Miss Haddon trailed out 
of the room. Despite the hardness of 
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eyes and lips, she was a strikingly 
pretty woman. She carried herself 
well; her manner was unexceptionable; 
yet Doctor Grimes was relieved when 
the door closed behind her. This com- 
panion was too_ sophisticated, he 
thought; a dangerous woman. 

rs. Rosabelle Perkins half raised 
rerself in the bed and laid a pudgy 


ipon his arm. 
“Ty I ++ , 5 . 
J—j wanta tell you, doctor,” she 
confided. “I do’ know all them big 
vords, Doctor Grimes, but I know I 


ain't heart-sick. ’Twan’t nothin’ ailded 
me on’y colic, like a body gets f’om 
eatin’ green apples. Like as not it was 
that lobster done it—on’y I wouldn't 
tell Constance so. She’s a reel good 
girl; on’y kinda _hardlike. She’s 
smarter’n I be; they’s times I’m kind 
cart of her. She makes a body feel 
awful ig’orant. But doctor, lissen here: 
I ain’t eddicated, as p’raphs you c’n 


Sitting cross-legged in the bed, she 
made a dumpy, pathetic figure; but 
Doctor Grimes hardened his heart, 


thinking of that great rope of pearls. 
‘T 9 9 
fosh ’n me, we had a farm,” she 


went on. “Always hadda work ter’ble 
hard. ‘N after Josh died ’twas worser. 
’"N ’en they struck ile onto our pi: 
an’ I sold out. I got ’most a quarter of 
a million f’r it, an’ they sends more 
ever’ month—royalties, they says it is 
Well, an’ I’m reel rich, I s’pose. 

‘So I come to New York to live. | 
kinda wanted t’ get into sassiety, like 
in novels—but I do’ know how. Even 
here in the hotel folks ain’t neighbor; 
a bit. Fine’ly I hired Constance, there, 
just t’ be comp’ny—but I get kind 
scart of her sometimes. She’s suc 
lot smarter’n what I be. 

“T do get ter’ble lonesome, doctor 
the plaintive, nasal tones continues 
“Settin’ in th’ big room downstairs, 
sometimes *t seems like I’d bust out 
cryin’ f’r somebody to talk to. An’— 
an’ I been watchin’ you f’r days, settin’ 


ice, 





94 
out there, smokin’. You kinda favor 
my boy Johnny. He’s dead now. ’N’ 
so, when I got them cramps, I had Con- 
stance send after you. I wisht you c’d 
tell me how a body c’d go about t’ 
get acquainted here in the city.” 

She made her pitiful plea diffidently, 
flushing dark-red like one who expects 
a rebuff. Doctor Grimes swore under 
his breath, steeling himself against ris- 
ing sympathy. Why couldn’t the 
woman have been vulgar and overbear- 
ing as she had looked this morning, 
rouged and enameled, flounced, be- 
diamonded, with that thick rope of 
pearls festooning the creased neck be- 
neath her double chin? 

“Why,” he said hesitatingly, “why,-I 
haven’t any social connections to speak 
of. I—if Then, suddenly, upon 
an impulse part sympathy, part calcu- 
lations, so sadly mixed that he made 
no attempt to analyze it, “Won’t you 
take lunch with me to-morrow? Id 
be so glad to have you. We could talk 
this matter over, and go to a matinée 
afterward, perhaps.” 

Mrs. Perkins stared at him, between 
doubt and joy. Once more a muddy 
flush rose beneath the streaked rouge 
of her cheeks. “Er—ah!” she choked. 
“W’y, Doctor Grimes’—grasping after 
her company manners—‘I’m perfec’ly 
agreeable. I'll be reel pleased to have 
the pleasure of your comp’ny.” She 
ogled him with lusterless brown eyes, 
like a cow’s. 

The doctor shivered inwardly. In 
her abandonment to honest emotion the 
woman had been rather pathetic; now, 
wrapped in the affectation of cheap 
gentility, she was merely vulgar. His 
purpose hardened again. 

“Lie quiet all afternoon,” he directed. 
“Take the medicines I’ve ordered. 
Sleep late, and have your breakfast in 
bed. Ill call for you here at half past 
twelve instead of eleven.” 

He turned to go. 

“T'll settle up with you to-morrow, 
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then,” said his patient. “An’ doctor— 
I'll pay f’r that dinner to-morrow. [ 
c’n afford it, maybe, better ’n you!” 

. “Ugh! said Doctor Grimes to him- 
self. But aloud he made no reply. He 
bowed formally, picked up his black 
bag, and went out. 

In the sitting room Miss Haddon, the 
companion, gave him a long, enigmatic 
look from brilliant, hard blue eyes. 

“You're starting out well, my 
friend,” she murmured. “Good hunt- 
ing!” Her thin-lipped smile bore a 
subtle mockery. 

Out in the hall Grimes paused to 
scratch his head. “Now what do you 
suppose she meant by that?” he asked 
himself a bit uneasily. He did not quite 
like this young woman, he decided; she 
was a great deal too sophisticated. She 
saw through him. 

Around the corner of the hall he al- 
most stumbled over a slight, incon- 
spicuous figure. It was Slippery Bim- 
berg, pickpocket and morphinist, once 
his patient and later his accomplice; 
in the unpleasant legal phrase, acces- 
sory after the fact to Doctor Grimes’ 
initial theft. 

The pickpocket caught his 
with supple, tapering fingers. 

“Say, doc,” he whispered urgently. 
The words came from a mouth corner, 
leaving his sharp, rat’s face unmoved. 
“Say, doc! You next t’ that old Jane 
a’ready? Gotta see yuh—office— 
t’-night !” 

He moved on noiselessly, whipped 
around a corner. One hand held a 
leather-tagged room key. Doctor 
Grimes stepped to the elevators, to 
meet the hard, hostile stare of Riordan, 
plain-clothes detective. 

The man’s square, brutal face was 
vindictive. His bulk was planted 
firmly upon wide-set, flat fect. As al- 
ways, his derby hat was pushed far 
back from a florid, bumpy forehead. 

“Honest Doc Grimes!” he said, 
jeering. “Still mixin’ it with th’ other 


sleeve 
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crooks, hey? I’m on to yuh, feller. 
Watch out f’r yerselfi—see?” 

Disdaining to answer, the doctor 
gave him back stare for stare. This 
detective had borne him a grudge ever 
since Grimes had prevented the little 
pickpocket’s arrest for vagrancy. 

Doctor Grimes held the thick-witted 
detective in contempt. As the elevator 
grille clanged open he stepped into the 
car, shouldering the other aside, and 
left him raging silently in the empty 
hall. 

The afternoon was nearly over. 
Returning to his office, the doctor left 
his medicine case, changed his clothes, 
polished snake-wood stick, 
walk in the park. 

formal afternoon 


took up a 
and set out for a 
Immaculate in 
dress 
made an eye-filling figure. The doctor 
was a bit of a dandy; in 
would have been — boulevardier. 
A gray ascot tie hugged his straight 
collar ; his one-button cutaway frock 
fitted perfectly, flaring at just the right 
angle starched gray pique 
waistcc slender, unwrinkled 


silk-hatted, 


) 1 
Paris he 


to display a 


g 
| gray spats buttoned 
moothly over patent-leather shoes. 


trousers, sedately gray-striped, fashion- 


bly short, 1 
The enseml - showed an _ artist’s 
planning; correct to the minute, the 
dignified formality of his dress yet bore 
an old-fashic almost Victorian 
touch, subtly of a day more 
when gentlemen still wore 
informally, and would 
have been horrified by the mere thought 
of belted jackets, soft collars, and caps; 
when silk hat and gold-headed cane 
were still the mark—almost the uni- 
form—of the established practitioner. 
S Doctor Madison 
very detail of dress, even 

ured dignity of his slow 

solid, 

nspiring physician, 

i ven o'clock he returned to his 
office, fashional ly near Fifth pall in 


ned, 
[t hinted 
conservati\ e, 


formal dress 


0 Wi with 


dependable, confi- 


suede-gloved, he, 


the exclusive East Thirties. In the 
dressing room he set leisurely about 
changing once more. 

Prosperity had enlarged his quarters ; 
his wardrobe scarcely had needed to 
be enlarged. The doctor long since had 
estimated the value of a “front.” He 
donned evening dress; not the quasi- 
formal dinner jacket, but a dignified 
claw hammer. Above a finely tucked 
shirt bosom a wide tie, almost a stock, 
half hid his straight, high collar. 
Again, he achieved the appearance of 
a more aristocratic day, in which pre- 
cision of dress was still the mark of 
a gentleman, not an affectation to be 
sneered at. And so he strolled back 
to the Gansley for a simple, well-served 
dinner. 

D« ctor 


ar) V1 [.) 
enjoying 


Grimes was thoroughly 
himself; his successful theft, 
his growing, if rather questionable, 
practice, had given him the confidence 
he once lacked. All his acquaintances, 
even his patients, congenitally 
cious denizens of the underworld, 
him respect and deference. 
subtle authority had crept into 
his professional manner, so that folk 
trusted him instinctively. 
smiled cynically to him- 
while his honesty 
successful theft 


suspi- 


corded 
Some 


The doctor 
self, reflecting that, 
had failed to convince, 
had him precisely that inner 
sureness which commands confidence. 
Then he caught sight of Riordan, the 
big detective, and shrunk a little. Here 
vas one man, stupid though he might 
be, who held him in suspicion. 

Vaguely the thought led back to Con- 
stance Haddon, Mrs. Perkins’ com- 
panion. That strange woman, 
too, had penetrated to his inner 
laxity. He shrugged uncomfortably, 
remembering her hard, 
returned to his office 
work began. As the 
world tired and _ the 
their low night 
patients stirred 


civen 
given 


young 
moral 
wise glance. 
Dinner over, he 
the night’s 
folk of the day 
sank to 
Grimes’ 


soon 


city’s noises 
pitch Doctor 
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and emerged from unknown coverts. 
Bright-eyed, furtive, noiseless, they 
began to appear in his waiting room, 
whipping in as though materialized 
from the outer dark; slipping out, once 
their treatment was over, to be swal- 
lowed up again by the night. 

Last of all, as the short hours began 
to lengthen toward dawn, came Louis 
Bimberg, alias “Slippery Dick.” At 
him the doctor scowled irritably. 

“Tt’s no use, Bimberg,” said he. “I 
told you before [ wouldn’t supply you. 
If you’re out of dope you'll have to 
go somewhere else or do without. I 
advised you to take treatment for mor- 
phinism; you didn’t take my advice. 
Don’t look for help from me now.” 

“Aw, nix, doc,” answered the little 
pickpocket in the dry, husky voice of 
the drug addict. His shapely, slender 
hands were steady, his gray eyes opaque 
and flat, their pupils mere pinpoints. 
“Aw, nix! I got plenty—had a jolt ’n 
‘our ago—youse c’n see. ’T ain’t that, 
doc. ’S th’ ol’ Jane ’ith th’ pearls”’— 
he said “poils.” “I seen yuh pipin’ her 
off in th’ lobby—an’ youse was in ’er 
flop ’s afternoon. Lissen, doc. I been 
after them pearls f’r a week. Th’ ol’ 
fluff wears ’em all day, an’ she keeps 
a glim on ’em every minute, too. Can’t 
you ’n’ me frame up somepin’? ’F 
youse c’n get them lamps o’ hers off’n 
them pearls jus one minute—w’y, I c’n 
do th’ rest, see? Fifty-fifty—huh, 
doc?” 

Doctor Grimes started, opened his 
lips for an indignant refusal, then 
stopped. Resentment would be rather 
out of character, he realized; this little 
crook already had disposed of a stolen 
diamond for him. He sat still for a 
moment, fumbling absently with a pair 
of artery clamps. Across the desk 
Bimberg watched him closely, licking 
dry lips with a yellow, furred tongue. 

So for a moment; then the doctor 
smiled faintly. His narrowed eyes 
seemed to draw closer together; his 


face sharpened unpleasantly, grew 
feline, predatory. He picked up a flat 
pocket case and opened it, showing a 
row of tiny vials no thicker than a 
slate pencil, ran an eye along them, and 
selected one. “Atropine Sulphate,” it 
was marked: “h. t., gr. 1-100.” 

“Why,” said the doctor, “why—yes, 
3imberg. I’m taking Mrs. Perkins to 
lunch to-morrow. Then we'll go to the 
Princess Theater for the matinée. 
She’ll wait in the lobby while I buy 
tickets. Tackle her then. She won't 
see you.” 

The other hesitated. “She keeps 
an awful close eye on them pearls,” he 
objected. 

“Don’t 
positively. 
ethem, then. 
was blind.” 

After the pickpocket had gone Doc- 
tor Grimes sat up for an hour or more. 
3efore him was a little box of empty 
gelatine capsules; he played a curious 
game with them, holding one between 
forefinger and middle finger so that it 
was concealed from view. For an hour 
he practiced this, over and over, until 
he could pick up the tiny capsule, as 
big as a kidney bean, hold it hidden, 
and drop it from his open hand upon 
the desk without possibility of detec- 
tion by the keenest eye. 

At last he went quietly to bed. 

Next morning Doctor Grimes rose 
late. Omitting breakfast, he spent an 
hottr or more shaving and dressing 
himself with care. To-day he wore 4 
dark gray suit—an English walking 
frock, with white piping at the neck 
of its waitscoat. Even in the morning 
Doctor Grimes affected semiformal 
dress. He never forget to make a pro 
fessional appearance. 

Once dressed, he opened his tablet 
case, took out the vial marked 
“Atropine,” and shook two tiny pellets 
from it. These he dropped into af 
empty capsule. They showed thefe, 


worry,” answered Grimes 
“She won't be able to see 
Go ahead, just as if she 
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white, conspicuous; he shook his head. 
Taking a medicine dropper, he added 
a few drops of water. Then he heated 
the cover of the capsule over a spirit 
lamp, until its edges softened. 

He replaced it, smoothing it down 
with delicate touches until the gelatine 
adhered, sealing the two halves of the 
capsule together. Then he shook it 
gently until the tiny tablets dissolved. 
At last he held a sealed capsule, the 
size of a small bean, transparent, full 
of a colorless liquid—containing one 
fiftieth of a grain of atropine. 

“It doesn’t leak,” he muttered. “It 
won’t soften much for an hour or so 
—and I’ll use it within that time.” 

Putting on a flat-topped derby hat he 
caught up gloves and stick and sét out 
for the Gansley. 

At Mrs. Perkins’ Constance 
Haddon admitted him, smiling satiric- 
ally. 

“Your lady friend is waiting,” she 
murmured and disappeared. 

“Oh, howdy-do, doctor!” was heard 
in a high, affected voice. 

Mrs. Perkins entered, with an exag- 
gerated rustling of silk petticoat 
She diffused strong, sickish perfume; 
her loose cheeks were rouged and 
enameled with patent artificiality. Her 
scant brown hair, reénforced by 
switches and puffs, was built up into a 


rooms 


fussily elaborate coiffure; her fat neck,, 


thickly powdered, was revealed by a 
low-cut gown, and about it clung the 
pearls—those beautiful, matched pearls 
whose value might have been twenty 
thousand dollars 

Upon them Doctor Grimes fixed an 
avid eye; his mouth dried: he swal- 
lowed with difficulty, 

“Reelly, this is te 
doctor,” the lady was 


WV 


r’ble nice of you, 
saying in a tone 
weetness. “TT ain’t been out 
ta dinner with a feller f’r an awful 
while.” 


of strained 


Her upper lip drew down to 
the inane words; her mouth pursed it- 
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self affectedly. 
eyes upon him, 

The doctor scarcely listened. He 
was rather glad of her absurd manner- 
isms; they helped to harden his heart. 
“You can’t go out that way,” said he 
abruptly. “You'll catch cold. Remem- 
ber, you were very sick yesterday.” 

The woman flushed. ‘“W’y,” she 
faltered, “J thought I looked reel nice!” 

“Of course,” replied Grimes impa- 
tiently, “but you might catch 
Hurry and change, now.” 

His manner was authoritative, pro- 
fessional, and she bowed before it. 
Without further protest, she withdrew, 
to return in a surprisingly short time 
in another dress, not less ornate and 
showy, but with a high collar. Doctor 
Grimes sighed in relief ; now she would 
not feel the removal of her necklace— 
which she still wore,. looped about a 
lace collar. She would not miss its 
contact, as from her bare skin. 

The two descended to the dining 
room, leaving Haddon in the 
doorway, looking after them in demure 


She rolled languishing 


cold. 


Miss 


mockery. 

Doctor Grimes led the way to hi 
served table and drew out his compan 
ion’s chair, forestalling the waiter cap- 
tain. His 
most affectionate. 

He ordered a simple luncheon, rebuk 
ing the lady’s appetite for 
“They're not good for you,” he as 
serted; and she flushed again in gratifi- 


manner was solicitous, al 


sweets 


cation at his interest. 

A clear consommé was served, piping 
Doctor Grimes served it deftly. 
His left hand lingered imperceptibly at 
a waistcoat pocket, came away, swept 
The whole move 
o swift, so casual, as to pa 


hot : 


across a soup plate. 
ment wa 
quite unnoticed, yet that hand bore 

i colorless liquid 
ed into 


tiny capsule, full of 


one, it drop] 


any 


Perkins’ 


een by 
\ 

Mrs. 

° ° P ° 
immediately, its 


the moi nea 


oup and disappeared 
gelatine dissolved bh 
One fiftieth of a grain 
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of atropine mingled with the con- 
sommeé. 

“Worcestershire, Louis,” ordered the 
doctor, and poured a teaspoonful of the 
pungent sauce into the soup. ‘You'll 
find it much more appetizing, so,” he 
declared, leaning back a little. 

The waiter took up the plate and set 
it before Mrs. Perkins. She tasted it 
tentatively. “Kinda nice, ain’t it?” she 
said hesitatingly. “But I s’pose it’s a 
reel high-toned way to do.” 

She ate noisily, holding her spoon 
with exaggerated daintiness, one little 
finger outthrust to show its heavy 
rings. She glanced at them in naive 
delight, turning the finger a bit so that 
its diamonds flashed again; a proud 
glance was directed down at the thick 
rope of pearls. 

Doctor Grimes shuddered inwardly. 
His rather snobbish soul writhed at his 
companion’s dress, her grotesquely 
made-up face, her vulgar display of 
jewelry, her shrill, strained voice with 
its boastful flow of ungrammatical 
inanities, her unwieldy coquettishness. 
He was resentfully conscious of 
amused glances, of low-voiced comment 
from the surrounding tables. 

The woman was impossible, he 
thought angrily. She deserved to lose 
the necklace, which she was incapable 
of appreciating. She was making him 
conspicuous, ridiculous. He felt 
cynical glances upon him; these others 
wondered what he was getting out of 
it. His very ears grew red with shame 
of his own motives; and, as men do, 
he turned the current of the anger 
upon his dupe. 

And he watched her, saying almost 
nothing; watched her, catlike, through 
the interminable meal, for the results 
of his strategy. 

Gradually the dull brown eyes bright- 
ened; their pupils widened more and 
more. She moistened her lips repeat- 
edly, sipping mineral water. 

“I wisht this here prohibition’d never 
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been invented,” she said loudly, mourn. 
fully. “I’m terr’ble dry, doctor. [4 / 
awfully like some champagne.” She 
paused; then, almost in a whisper, lest 
some one hear the shameful confession: 
“Y’see, I ain’t never drunk any,” she 
confided. 

Doctor Grimes — scrutinized her 
closely. A little flush had risen beneath 
the rouge; her eyes were bright, liquid; 
she was almost handsome. ‘Where 
shall we go?” he asked, and signaled 
a waiter. “Bring a paper,” he ordered, 

When it came he folded it to the 
theatrical announcements and handed it 
to his guest. She blinked, frowning, 
striving to focus her gaze, and could 
not. 

“T do’ know what ails me,” she pro- 
tested. “Guess I gotta wear glasses— 
an’ I ain’t old enough f’r that yet, be 
I?” She simpered. “I can’t seem t’ 
see them notices,” she went on. “You 
pick one out.” 

Doctor Grimes smiled in inward 
triumph. He had won. The atropine 
was taking effect. Have you ever been 
examined by an oculist? Some put 
drops into your eyes; your pupils 
dilate, and for hours after you are quite 
unable to see anything near at hand. 
Your accommodation becomes pat- 
alyzed, as the doctors put it. The oct 
list used perhaps 1-500 of a grain of 
atropine; and poor Mrs. Perkins had 
swallowed 1-50. Her distance vision 
was unimpaired ; but for objects within 
three feet of her eyes she was prac- 
tically blind. 

The doctor rose. “Let’s go to the 
Princess,” he suggested. “They say 
there’s a very good show there.” __ 

So they went out and took a taxi, 
reaching the theater just at its opening. 
Doctor Grimes took his place in the line 
before the ticket window; Mrs. Per 
kins stood at one side in a little group 
of other women. As he turned away, 
Grimes saw her touch the rope 
pearls. “Good,” he thought. “She'll 


’ 
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know she had ’em when I left her.” 
He saw the slight, inconspicuous figure 
of Bimberg just behind her. 

Moving, step by step, toward the 
window, clutching the brass rail with 
nervous fingers, Doctor Grimes strug- 
gled to keep his eyes from the dumpy 
figure of his companion, and could not. 
Gazing furtively, slantwise, lest any one 
follow the direction of his eyes, he 
watched Mrs. Perkins, who caught his 
eyes and smiled back in elephantine 
coquetry. 

As she did so Grimes saw a furtive 
hand creep under her arm and clutch at 
the lower loop of the pearl necklace. 
She stood a little back from the group, 
so that no one else noticed. 

The woman looked down as though 
at the pearls, in what was evidently 
habit; looked down, directly at that 
slender, supple hand in full view, not 
two feet from her eyes. Doctor Grimes 
held his breath. But there was no out- 
cry. 

As she still looked down, frowning a 
little to focus her gaze, the pearls, their 
catch released by Bimberg’s other hand 
at the back of her neck, slid down over 
her ample shoulders, down in a cascade 
of soft, opalescent sheen, down into 
that clutching hand. And _ still the 
woman, looking straight at them, saw 
nothing, made no outcry. 

Doctor released his held 

breath audibly, so that the man ahead 
of him looked curiously over his shoul- 
der. A moment, and Slippery Bim- 
berg, twenty thousand dollars’ worth of 
pearls in his pocket, slipped unosten- 
tatiously out of the lobby and was gone. 
And still Mrs. Perkins gazed kitten- 
ishly at her cavalier, unknowing. 
, At last the doctor reached the win- 
dew. “Two, in the front row of the 
balcony,” He must mois- 
ten dry lips before he could speak. 

In the bored manner characteristic 
of box-office men, the ticket seller 
slapped down two bits of pasteboard, 


Grimes 


he ordered. 


thrust their ends crossways into a little 
envelope, swept up Grimes’ money, and 
turned to the next impatient one. Doc- 
tor Grimes picked up his tickets and 
turned away. 

Then, “Oh-h-h!” 

It was a shrill, frightened scream. 

A stir ran through the little crowd; 
every one turned, staring. 

Mrs. Perkins faced them, colorless 
beneath her rouge, wide-eyed, slack- 
mouthed. Grimes hurried 
toward her. 

She pawed his arm with shaking fin- 
gers. “Oh-h-m!” she screamed; 
“Oh-h-h! My pearls! 

Folk crowded about, clamoring, ask- 
“What's the mat- 


Doctor 


Robbers !” 


ing inane questions. 
ter?” “Is she hurt?” “Pickpockets?” 
“Where'd he go?” They eyed each 
other queerly, drawing back from con- 
tact; a dozen exploring hands felt for 
watches, wallets, pins. 
“What's all this, now?” 
blustering voice. It 
Riordan. A 


Grimes’ 


demanded a 
was the 
ran down 
suppose the fel- 
earlier? If 


heavy, 
detective, chill 
Doctor back ; 
low had been two minutes 
he had seen Limberg, even in the street 
without, it was all up! 

Mrs. saw his distress and 
patted his arm clumsily. ‘Don’t you 
worry,” she whispered, misreading his 
alarm with a delicacy of feeling which 
rather surprised him. “Don’t you 
worry, now. I ain’t gointa make any 
I guess I c’n act like a lady 
She 


Perkins 


scene, 
when I’m out with a gent’mun!” 
turned to the officer, posing impor- 
tantly, wide-legged, a thick thumb in 
his arm hole to display his police badge. 

“T been said she in an 
undertone. “Nope!” as he would have 
ordered the doors closed. ‘Nope! 1 
ain’t agointa have no scene, n’r anybody 
nothin’ like that!” 


robbed,” 


searched, n’r 

The crowd muttered, half relieved, 
half disappointed; the ticket man, 
hastily emerged from his office, head 
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ing a little group of theater employees, 
looked at her gratefully. 

“You come along, policeman,” said 
Mrs. Rosabelle Perkins, “an’ I’ll tell 
you all about it—outside!” 

Riordan grumbled something, then 
caught sight of the doctor, standing 
rather helplessly by. “Huh!” he 
snorted. ‘“Ain’t no sense of holdin’ th’ 
crowd, after all. What was it y’ lost? 
Poils? I expect he c’n tell what come 
of ’em! You c’m along, feller!’ 

The doctor glared. ‘Nope,” his fair 
guest shrilly declared, and took an arm 
of each. “You come outa this crowd!” 
she ordered. And, once on the street: 
“You oughta be ashamed, you police- 
man, t’ insult a gent’mun like that! 
Doctor Grimes couldn’t of done such 
a thing. Besides, he wan’t nowheres 
near when I missed ’em.” 

Riordan gave the other an ugly look. 
“T bet he’s hep, jus’ th’ same,” he grum- 
bled, producing a notebook. “Gimme 
th’ dee-tails, ma’am, an’ I'll report ’em 
to th’ station f’r yuh.” 

Briefly Mrs. Perkins retailed the cir- 
cumstances of the theft, so far as she 
knew them, dismissed the officer, and 
turned to her escort. 

“I—I guess I better go home,” she 
faltered. “I’m terr’ble sorry t’ spoil 
your day like this, doctor, but I don’t 
feel much like goin’ to a show, now!” 

Her face was pinched and wan, so 
that the rouge stood out in grotesque 
patches; the soft brown eyes held a 
dog’s apologetic wistfulness. Doctor 
Grimes cursed inwardly. What right 
had the woman to be so_ infernally 
decent about it? Why must she have 
the instincts of a lady, beneath that 
surface of loud vulgarity? His shamed 
soul writhed within him. 

Grimes helped her into a taxicab; 
she slumped ungracefully in a corner. 
“T usedta dream about them pearls,” 
she confided. A tear slowly rolled 
down her cheek. “They was jus’ like 
th’ Countess de Melcourt usedta wear, 


in a book I read. Th’ first thing ] 
thought, when th’ money begun ¢ 
come, was: ‘Now I c’n have a string 
of pearl beads!’ Oh, hum! I do’ know 
as I’ll ever have any more. Such things 
ain’t f’r old, ig’erant wimin like me, | 
do’ know how t’ be a lady. That's th’ 
trouble!” 

Doctor Grimes made a vague sound 
of dissent; he seemed to have difficulty 
in speaking. His throat felt sore and 
swollen. Silently he helped his charge 
out of the cab and followed her up 
to her rooms. 

There Miss Haddon met them; she 
threw her mistress a questioning 
glance. 

“T lost my pearl beads, Constance,” 
said Mrs. Perkins dully. “Good-by, 
Doctor Grimes. I had a reel good 
time,” she quavered courageously. 
And, with a watery smile, she was 
gone. 

Constance Haddon looked straight at 
the doctor, her lips a thin, white line. 
“Lost the pearls!” she repeated, 
Grimes flinched before the stark, mur- 
derous hatred in her eyes. ‘Lost the 
pearls!” 

She slammed the door in his face. 

The doctor slunk back to his office 
and locked himself in. Head in hands, 
he sat through the afternoon, brooding. 
The coup had been successful, he told 
himself; Riordan might suspect, but he 
could prove nothing. Even though 
Bimberg were arrested, his own con- 
nection could not be shown. He was 
safe, quite safe! Bimberg would dis- 
pose of the pearls; that was his look- 
out. He, Grimes, had only to accept 
his half of the proceeds. 

“You've won out again,” he told him- 
self. “Be proud of it, fool!” And he 
rapped his forehead viciously with 
clenched knuckles. 

So he sat, through afternoon and 
evening, until there came a rap at his 
locked door. He rose _ heavily and 
opened it. 
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Bimberg stood on the threshold, 
beaming. “All clear, doc,” he whis- 
pered. “Lemme in!” 

Grimes stood aside. The other 
entered and began fishing dirty, creased 
bills from his pockets. “Ten grand,” 
he said exultantly. “Some change, 
huh? That’s five f’r you an’ five f’r 
me, see?” 

He divided the 
packets. 

The doctor made no move to take 
it up. “Louis,” said he, “can you get 
those pearls back ?” 

“Huh?” gasped the other, 
dered. “Get ’em back? I 
What for?” 

Grimes opened his check 
“Here’s five thousand,’ he answered, 
“out of my account. That’s for your 
share. Get me the pearls. At once!” 

“Well,” said the other, wondering, 
“all right, doc. Anything you says. 
What you gointa do, huh?” 

“Give them back!” snapped Grimes, 
glaring. He made no explanation, but 
the little pickpocket stared at him long 
and hard, with a slowly softening eye. 

“Oh!” said he, at last. “Aw-right.”’ 
He caught up the doctor’s check and 


tore it across fiercely, again and again. 


money into two 


bewil- 


guesso. 


book. 
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“An’ I ain’t no piker, neither!” he 
asserted. 

Bundling the piles of money into his 
pockets, any way, he went out. 


Early next morning Doctor Grimes 
repaired to the Pennsylvania Station, 
bearing a small, plain package. Coat 
collar turned up, slouch hat pulled over 
his eyes, he stood before the district 
telegraph office. 

“Messenger boy,’ 
want this sent to Mrs. Rosabelle 
kins, Hotel Gansley, at once!” 

Hardly two hours later, immaculately 
groomed as usual, he stood at Mrs. 
Perkins’ door. The companion ad 
mitted him. She said nothing, but her 
hard blue eyes were full of wondering 
contempt. 

The dumpy lady appeared, once more 
in lavender, massaged, marceled, enam- 
eled to the last degree. Her plain, fat 
face was wreathed in smiles, and the 
rope of pearls hung about her thick, 
creased neck. 

“Oh, doctor,” she bubbled hay 
“Lookit! My pearls come back. 
must of just dropped off. 
by messenger this mornin’. 
hadn’t even advertised, neither!’ 


’ 


he ordered. “I 
Per- 


ily. 
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FAKE MESSENGERS GET BONDS 


ITH exceeding boldness, fake messengers lately have been stealing bonds 


and other securities from brokerage concerns in New York City. 


method employed is extremely simple and daring, but could only have been 


The 


used, so detectives claim, by a gang having inside information of the tr 


actions of the establishments robbed. 


Messengers sent by firms to brokerage houses, to bring back bonds 1 
former had ordered purchased, found upon their arrival at the broker's that 


other messengers claiming to 


had named the securities wanted, and had taken them away. So 
were the thieves that, when asked to sign receipts for the bonds 
they did not hesitate to give samples of 
they scrawled on the slips of paper desc 


represent the buyers had appeared before them, 


audaciou 
they called for, 
their handwriting in the false names 


ribing the securities. 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


MISLED by the promises of Lorenzo Brayton, 


his fraudulent rubber company. 


or are employed in the building where Brayton’s office is situated. 


a swindler, many persons invest their savings in 
Among them are several who have business establishments 


Madame Moonshine, a modiste, 


and Madame Violette, proprietor of a beauty parlor, are not only defrauded of their money, but are 


also led to believe that Brayton desires to marry them, 
for business reasons, she calls Raoul; Peter Satchley, 


Madame Violette’s son, George Gray, whom, 
3rayton’s former partner; George Brown, a 


haberdasher, and Frand, janitor of the building, are also among the promoter’s vicitms, and all are 
d I 


eager to be revenged upon him. 


A threatening letter, typewritten with a red-inked ribbon and signed “The Scarlet Scourge,” is 


received by Brayton. 
letter by appearing at Brayton’s 
sand dollars, payable to The Scarlet Scourge. 
forces him to cash the check, 


The unknown avenger follows up and carries out the boast expressed in the 
office one night and compelling him to sign a check for 
Then the red-robed figure goes to Satchley’s office and 


ten thou- 


A few minutes later Brayton is found, murdered, in his office, and Sergeant Sam Haynes begins 


an investigation of the case. He 
in the building, who claims 


George 
of the murder, and are arrested. 
also under suspicion. 
and had lost his mind soon after. 
ribbon had been used recently in her typewriter. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
MORE FALSEHOODS. 


WARE that Mrs. Murphy, 

Margaret Dranger’s land- 

lady, was watching him care- 

fully, Detective Sam Haynes 
did not betray his sudden interest; but 
his mind was busy. Was there a better 
understanding between Margaret Dran- 
ger and Brown than Mrs. Murphy had 
intimated? Had Margaret Dranger 
written the cards in red for Brown or 
George Gray? Had she written on her 
typewriter the letter to Brayton re- 
garding The Scarlet Scourge? 

Feeling that the landlady admired 
Margaret Dranger, Haynes did not 
want to intimate now that Miss Dran- 
ger had anything to do with the affair. 


receives an offer of assistance from Milton Rathway, a new tenant 
to be a member of the secret service, and who has secured the combina- 
tion of Brayton’s safe and impressions of his keys. 

Brown and Raoul are unable to account satisfactorily for their whereabouts at the time 
Margaret Dranger, 
The detective discovers that her stepfather 
Upon searching the girl's room, Haynes finds that a red-inked 


a manicurist employed by Madame Violette, is 
had been defrauded by Drayton, 


He decided to see the girl and talk 
with her if possible before she learned 
the news of Brown’s arrest. 

There were other suspects on his list, 
too—Madame Moonshine and Madame 


Violette. Haynes did not intend to 
ignore any of them. There was a pos 
sibility that The Scarlet Scourge was 
an idea formulated by several persons; 
that more than one was involved. It 
might even be a wholesale attempt to 
settle the score with Lorenzo Brayton. 
Possibly there had been no intention ot 
murdering at first, but somebady had 
been unable to withhold his hand when 
a chance was seen to make Brayton 
pay the great price. 

Haynes pretended to be examining 
the room again for a time, and then 
he went back to the door. 
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“Your Miss Dranger seems to be a 
nice young woman,” he told the land- 
lady. “If she truly admires Brown, 
I hope, for her sake, that he will be 
proved innocent. I’m very much 
obliged to you, Mrs. Murphy.” 

“I’m always glad to help an officer,” 
Mrs. Murphy said. “But I can’t make 
myself believe that Mr. Brown would 
do such a thing. He is rather docile.” 

“The docile man is a terror when’ he 
finally makes up his mind to turn bad,” 
Haynes told her. 

He left the house and walked slowly 
down the street, going toward the office 
building again. There seemed to 
Haynes to be a hundred angles to this 
case; and he was beginning to be con- 
vinced that there were more than one 
person involved. 

Just before he reached the entrance 
to the building, he came face to face 
with Rathway 

“Glad that I met you,” Rathway said. 
“I wanted to talk to you, and didn’t 
want to do it where other people might 
watch us. I understand that you ar- 
rested Brown and George Gray.” 

“T sent them in on suspicion,” Haynes 
said. “They told stories with flaws in 
them, and since then I have discovered 
more flaws.” 


“Would you mind explaining to me?” 
Haynes did so in as few words as 


possible. Rathway appeared to be very 
thoughtful. 

“Pardon me if I say that I think you 
may be on the wrong track,” Rathway 
said when Haynes had concluded. “As 
you have said, Brown and the boy lied. 
But it may have been because of fear. 
they might not have been willing to-tell 
What they were doing last night unless 
they believed it absolutely necessary. 
Perhaps they feared to throw suspicion 
on somebody else they liked.” 

“It is possible,’ Haynes admitted. 
“I've got some information that may 
‘Of use to you—neglected to tell you 
before. It is about a girl named Mar- 
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garet Dranger, who works for Ma- 
dame Violette.” 

“What of her?” Haynes asked. “I 
understand that George Brown is eager 
to marry her.” 

“Ts that so? It complicates matters. 
Perhaps both of us are on the right trail 
but working from opposite ends. Mar- 
garet Dranger is the stepdaughter of a 
man named Bethwell. Her mother died 
when she was young, and this Bethwell 
reared her. She thought a great deal 
of him. He ran a printing plant in 
Chicago. The girl studied stenography 
and worked for her stepfather in the 
office for a time, just to be near him.” 

“T understand,” Haynes said. 

“Lorenzo Brayton and Satchley— 
who was then his partner—got their 
hands on this Bethwell. The girl was 
away at school at the time. Bethwell 
finally had persuaded her that he was 
going to be rich and that she should 
be taught to be a lady. Brayton and 
Satchley stripped Bethwell clean, after 
their usual methods. Bethwell, realiz- 
ing that even’ his business was gone 
and that he could never give Margaret 
the advantages he hoped to be able to 
give her, attempted suicide.” 

“Did he succeed ?” 

“No. But he injured himself so that 
he is an imbecile. He is in a sanitarium 
near Chicago, wrecked physically and 
mentally. The girl did all that she 
could for him, working at a job all 
the time. A short time ago she came 
here and went to Mrs. Murphy’s 
boarding house. Years ago Mrs. Mur- 
phy cooked for her father. She sent 
Margaret to Madame Violette, and Ma- 
dame Violette gave her a job. She 
didn’t try for a position as stenog- 
rapher, mind you—but went into the 
beauty parlor—in the building where 
Lorenzo Brayton had his office. Can 
you get the idea of a girl like that de- 
termining to have revenge on the men 
who robbed her stepfather and drove 
him insane? The Scarlet Scourge, re- 
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member, made Brayton write a check 
and then forced Satchley to cash it.” 

“Looks good,” Haynes commented, 
thinking of the other information he 
had. 

“She may not have done it herself, 
of course. If Brown was in love with 
her, and Brown had been stung by 
Brayton too, possibly she got Brown 
to do it. And she is in it deeper than 
I have told you already, too.” 

“How is that?” Haynes asked. 

“i’ve had my eye on Miss Margaret 
Dranger. I knew her story, thought she 
might be after Brayton, and believed 
she might put me on the right track 
to landing him for myself. The night 
before Brayton got that letter which 
was alleged to have been sent by Martin 
Cogblen, Margaret Dranger went to 
Newark. I followed her. She went to 
Newark and mailed two letters and a 
package, and came right back to New 
York again. Figure it out! Brayton 
got a letter and a package, and Satchley 
got a letter—all from Newark. Those 
letters made it possible for The Scarlet 
Scourge to catch Brayton and Satchley 
in their offices at a late hour at night.” 

“Looks good,” Detective Sam Haynes 
commented again. ‘You certainly are 
a help, Rathway.” 

“But I mustn’t appear in this, remem- 
ber. Nothing is to be said even to the 
men in my own department. Your 
chief promised.” 

“Don’t worry about that, Rathway.” 

“T’d get mine from Washington if it 
leaked out. We are after others of 
Brayton’s ilk, and if it became known 
they’d cover their tracks, as they have 
done before. I’ll see you later, Haynes, 
and may have more information.” 

Rathway went on down the street, 
and Detective Sam Haynes hurried to- 
ward the modiste establishment of Ma- 
dame Moonshine. Because evidence 
was commencing to point to Margaret 
Dranger and George Brown, it did not 
follow that Haynes would neglect other 


suspects. And Madame Moonshine 
certainly was a suspect. Brayton had 
trifled with her affections and had 
swindled her into the bargain. And 
Madame Moonshine was the sort of 
woman likely to go after such a man 
with a gun held ready for use. 

Madame Moonshine was in her es- 
tablishment. Haynes made himself 
known and requested a private inter- 
view, and the modiste took him into 
her office. The detective made an in- 
stant effort to visualize her character 
from her appearance. She was a good- 
looking woman, and had once been a 
beauty. Haynes judged that she was 
proud and romantic, and that she hada 
latent temper that was ready to burst 
into storm at the slightest provocation. 

She turned a bit white when Haynes 
mentioned Brayton’s violent death, and 
then her eyes narrowed and she tapped 
her desk nervously with the tips of. 
her fingers as she watched him. 

“Have you information of any sort 
that you feel might help me?” the de- 
tective asked. “I grant you that Bray- 
ton was a scoundrel, but murder is mur- 
der even when a scoundrel is the 
victim.” 

Madame Moonshine appeared to be 
thinking deeply. 

“There has been a stranger around 
the neighborhood seeming to take a 
great deal of interest in Mr. Brayton,” 
she replied after a time. ‘He was ask- 
ing a lot of questions, even of me. He 
said that he was a manufacturer's 
agent, and called himself Rathway.” 

“l’ve heard of him,” Haynes ad- 
mitted. “What was the nature of his 
questions ?” 

“He seemed to want to find out about 
Mr. Brayton’s business, whether he 
handled small accounts, and whether he 
made money for his clients. I put the 
man off as well as I could.” 

“You suffered a loss through Bray- 
ton, didn’t you?” Haynes asked. 

“He swindled me out of several 
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thousand dollars,” Madame Moonshine 
admitted, a hard look coming into her 
face. 

“Did he lead you to believe that you 
were the object of his affections?” 

“I may as well confess it,” she re- 
plied, her face flushing; “I was a 
foolish woman. It was his game to 
make women think he was in love with 
them, and thus get them to invest 
money in his worthless schemes. He 
did the same with Madame Violette. I 
think, since I am a business woman 
and supposed to have business sense, 
that I might have forgiven him the 
swindle—but I never could forgive the 
fact that he played with my heart.” 

Madame Moonshine’s face assumed 
an expression that seemed to say 
Romance was dead so far as she was 
concerned, but Haynes remembered 
that this was a clever woman before 
him. 

“Persons who have had trouble with 
Brayton under suspicion, of 
course,’ he said. “We are eliminating 
these as quickly as possible. I'd like 
to have you give me an alibi—tell me 
where you were last night and what 
you were doing.” 

“At what time?” Madame Moonshine 
asked. 


are 


’ 


“Begin at eight o’clock, please.’ 

“At eight o’clock I was in this very 
office, going over my books and won- 
dering how to make payments as small 
as possible and still maintain my credit. 
I was writing out some orders, too.” 

“How late did 
office, please ?” 

“It must have been a few minutes 
after nine when I left,’ Madame 
Moonshine replied. 


you remain in the 


“You went—where ?’ 
“Home. I live in a small apartment 
a few blocks down the street. I'll give 
you the address, if you wish it.” 

She gave it, and Haynes made a note 
of it in a memorandum book. 
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“And you remained there the re- 
mainder of the evening?” he asked. 

“T remained there all night, until I 
left to come to the shop this morning,” 
Madame Moonshine answered. 

Haynes could think of nothing more 
to ask. Madame Moonshine looked 
like a woman speaking the truth, and 
he knew that he could ascertain easily 
whether she had uttered a falsehood. 
He thanked her and took his leave, and 
went through the lobby and up the 
stairs toward the beauty parlor of Ma- 
dame Violette. 

When he entered nobody was in the 
front room except the cashier and 
Margaret Dranger. Haynes asked for 
Madame Violette, and the cashier called 
her. The detective stepped to one side 
and spoke in a low voice. He gave 
her his identity and asked for a private 
conversation. 

A moment later Haynes found him- 
self in the little parlor of Madame Vio- 
lette’s living apartment. Madame Vio- 
lette, Haynes knew at a glance, was not 
French. In fact, he knew that the 
name was assumed for business rea- 
sons. Madame Violette appeared to 
have been laboring under strong emo- 
tion, too. 

“I wish to speak to you in regard to 
the death of Lorenzo Brayton,” Haynes 
began. 

“But I know nothing about it.” 

“T am interviewing those who knew 
the man, those with whom he had busi- 
ness dealings,” Haynes told her. ‘You 
may have some information that will 
be of great aid to me. I understand 
that he handled some money for you.” 

“He stole my savings!” Madame 
Violette declared in a harsh voice. 
“And he persuaded my son to invest 
all our business money in a_ fake 
scheme. He ruined us, in fact.” 

“T suppose that you feel very bitter 
toward him?” 

“Naturally.” 

“Did you ever wish his death ?” 
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Madame Violette looked startled for 
a moment. “Possibly I did at first,” 
she replied. “It is quite a blow to learn 
that a man you have trusted has robbed 
you.” 

“And there was some personal in- 
terest, was there - 

“T am ashamed to admit it. I was 
a foolish woman. I thought that the 
man cared for me. He made me care 
for him.” 

“Was your son very angry at Bray- 
ton?” 

“He tried to shoot him, in this very 
room, as soon as we learned of the 
swindle. But I prevented that, and my 
anger cooled.” 

“Where was your son last night?” 

Madame Violette looked at him, 
wild-eyed. “Surely you do not think 
that he committed that crime?” 

“Tam checking up on everybody who 
had a reason to hate Lorenzo Brayton,” 
Haynes explained. “The easiest way 
to avoid suspicion is to prove innocence 
A perfect alibi is the best proof.” 

“IT know that my boy never did it 
but I know where he was last 
night.” 

What time did he leave home?” 


\ few eight, I 


not? 


son’s 


do not 


minutes before 
think.” 
“And he 
“About midnight.” 
“Did you see him when he came in?” 
“Yes. I was putting labels on some 
toilet lotion [ sell.” 
“How did he look and act?” Haynes 


returned 2?” 


asked. 

“Naturally. He talked 
few minutes, and then we both went to 
bed.” 

‘And he 
been?” 

“No: and I didn’t ask him,” Madame 
Violette said. “I supposed that he had 
been bowling or playing pool. He 
does both now and then. It is the poor 
boy’s only recreation except a baseball 
gaine once in two weeks.” 


to me fo: a 


didn't where he had 
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“Well, we can drop the boy for the 
time being,” Haynes told her. “Will 
you kindly tell me how you spent the 
evening ?” 

“[ never left the place,” Madame 
Violette said. “I was putting labels on 
bottles all evening.” 

“You were alone?” 

“Not all the time. Madame Moon- 
shine, the modiste on the ground floor, 
was here a part of the time.” 

“About what time, please?” 

“She came in about nine o’clock and 
remained here until about ten.” 

Haynes looked thoughtfully out of 
the window at the busy street below. 
Madame Moonshine had declared that 
she had gone home about nine o'clock 
and had remained there. Either Ma- 
dame Moonshine had lied, or else Ma- 
daine Violette was lying now. It was 
a thing to be determined later. 

“Madame Moonshine went home at 
ten?” he asked. 

“She said that she was going right 
home.” 

Haynes sat up straighter in his chair. 

“Madame Violette,” he said, ‘‘please 
call Miss Margaret Dranger, who 
works for you. I want to ask her a 
few questions.” 


CHAPIER AAV. 


4 STERN EXAMINATION. 


ARGARET came into the 
slowly, turning and closing the 
door after her entrance, and_ then 
stepped across to a chair about the 
middle of the room. There was a 
questioning look in her face, and some- 
thing Detective Sam Haynes 
could not decidé whether it was a look 
of fear or merely wonder that she had 
been called to this conference. 

She sat down in the chair Madame 
Violette indicated, and looked first at 
her employer and then at Haynes, as 
though to ask what they required ol 


room 


more. 


her. 
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“This gentleman is a detective,” Ma- 
dame Violette said. “He is investi- 
gating the murder of Lorenzo Brayton, 
and wishes to ask you a few questions, 
I believe. He has asked me some. I 
imagine everybody in the building is 
being interrogated. There is nothing 
to fear, my dear girl, so do not get 
nervous. Just tell him what he wishes 
to know, if you can.” 

Madame Violette sat down, and 
Margaret looked across at Haynes once 
more. 

“I am ready,’ she said simply. 
“What is it that you wish to ask me?” 

“Did you know Brayton?” 

“By sight. I manicured him once or 
twice.” 

“Never saw him before you came to 
work here?” 

“No, Ty el 

“Ever hear of him before? 

“Yes, sir. The very day I came here 
Madame Violetie said that a Mr. Bray- 
ton was one of her particular custom- 
ers, and that if I manicured him | was 
to be careful of his sore thumb.” 

“Um!” Haynes grunted. He was not 
sure whether the girl was making fun 
of him. “You Chicago, 
didn’t you?” 

» £eS, Sir.” 

“Ever hear of 

“Not by that 

“What 
Haynes asked. 
“In Chicago he went by the name of 
Tampley. He Satchley 
swindled my father out of all his 
money.” 


” 


came from 


Brayton there?” 
name.” 
mean 


you by that?” 


and 


u never told me 


\ iolette C xclaimed. 


SOLA/L., Af aenavcat 
Why, Margaret, yo 


that!” 


Madame 


“I didn’t know you'd be interested, 


madame,” 
“That is 
on to 


She faced Haynes again. 


why I am working,” she went 
‘sulted in 


insane 


“The swindle re 
my father being 
asylum. He was my stepfather, 
His na was Bethwell.” 


4 3 


! you come to New York: 


sent to an 


really. 
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“T had been in good circumstances in 
Chicago, and after my father was sent 
to the sanitarium I disliked to remain 
there. I had to go to work, you see, 
and there I knew so many persons in 
good circumstances that ie 

“Just a little pride?” 

“IT suppose so,” Margaret admitted. 
“And I knew Mrs. Murphy here. She 
was our cook years ago. I got her 
address and wrote to her, and she said 
for me to come on. She-recommended 
me to Madame Violette, and madame 
was kind enough to give me a place 
here.” 

“You had no idea of following Bray- 
ton here and squaring accounts with 
him ?” 

“I may have wished that I could do 
so. But I am only a girl.” 

“Have you liked it kere?” 

“Every one has been so kind.” 

“You’ve had a little romance, haven’t 
your?” 

“mrt 

“T do not wish to pry into your per- 
sonal affairs, my girl, but it is neces- 
sary just now. Mr. Brown, the haber- 
dasher, has been very attentive, has he 
not ?” 

“He has been very kind. I went to 
a dance with him and have gone walk- 
ing with him several times since.” 

“Are you engaged to him?” Haynes 
asked. 

“No, sir. I scarcely could be, since 
he never asked me to be his wife.” 

“Didn’t he ask you last evening as 
you started home from work?” 

“Why, no, sir!” 

“And didn’t you tell him that you’d 
think it over, and for him to call later 
for his answer?” 

“No, sir. I never heard of such a 
thing. Mr. Brown has been attentive 
—and I like him—and maybe I 
dreamed he might ask me such a ques- 
tion. But he has not. I suppose it is 
because he lost money to Mr. Brayton.” 

Haynes frowned and looked out of 
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the window again. So Mrs. Murphy 
had lied to him—or else this girl was 
lying now. Mrs. Murphy had con- 
cocted an interesting romance, it ap- 
peared, that did not have any founda- 
tion in fact. 

“Do you go to 
Haynes asked. 

“No, sir. I’ve been to but the one 
since [ came here—the evening with 
Mr. Brown,” 

“You don’t go in for masquerades ?” 

“T never attended one in my life. I 
think they are silly.” 

“Then I suppose you haven't a col- 
lection of masquerade costumes or any- 
thing like that. Do you like red as a 
color?” 

“Not particularly. 
question!” 

“Scarlet ?’ Haynes persisted. 

“That—that is a shade of red, really, 
isn’t it?” she asked. Haynes imagined 
that was disconcerted for an in- 
stant, 

“Did you 
manicure ?” 

“Yes, as a stenographer. I was my 
stepfather’s stenographer for a time.” 

“Um! Got a machine?” 

“Yes, sir—in my room. 
practice, you see.” 

Haynes saw that the girl was either 
innocent or very clever. She made no 
effort to hide anything. Suddenly he 
took from his pocket one of the cards 
The Scarlet Scourge had left in Satch- 
ley’s office, and handed it to her. 

“Know what make of machine that 
was written on?’ he demanded, in 
a louder tone. 

She looked him straight in the eyes 
and then examined the card 

“I—I couldn’t say,” she said. “You 
will find that sort of type on several 
makes of typewriters.” 

“Ever use a red ribbon on your ma- 
chine ?” 

“In my father’s office, when [ was 


many dances?” 


What a 


silly 


she 


ever work except as a 


[ keep in 
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writing loose leaves to go into his ac- 
count books.” 

“How long ago was that?” 

“Two years ago,” she said. “J 
haven’t done any work as stenographer 
or typist since—since father went 
insane,” 

“IT suppose you keep your machine 
in repair—and cleaned ?” 

“Of course! Ud be a poor typist if 
I did not—and typewriters are expen- 
sive. 

Detective Sam Haynes bent toward 
her suddenly. 

“Miss Dranger,” he 
your typewriter a_ short 
There is red ink on the keys.” 

“I—I beg your pardon?” 

“And it hasn’t been there 
years. Moreover, I glanced at the 
number of the typewriter. I  kno\ 
something about typewriters. And | 
know that that particular machine was 
not made two years ago.” 

“Oh, I didn’t say this was the same 
machine I used in father’s office. It 
isn’t. That machine was sold with the 
other things when father was swindled. 
My present machine I bought about a 
year ago when I thought that I’d do 
some private work to make money.” 

“But the red ink on the keys?” 

“Why—why—lI scarcely can believe 
that. I don’t see how it could be. But 
I haven’t used the machine for several 
days.” 

“Um!” Haynes grunted again 

“Why do you ask me such silly ques 
tions?” she demanded. 

“They are not silly, though they may 
seein so to you,” the detective an 
swered. “I want to ask a few more 
How did you spend your time last 
night ?” 

“IT went home from 
supper, and then went to my room.” 

“Remain there?” 

“No, sir,” she said frankly. 
about eight o’clock.” 

“May I ask where you went?” 


said, “I saw 
time ago 


db 


for two 


work and ate 


“T left 
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“T walked around for a time, and 
finally went to the motion picture show 
on the avenue.” 

“When did you leave there?” 

“Tt must have been after ten o’clock 
—it was quite a long show. I am sure 
it was after ten o'clock.” 

“See anybody you knew ?” 

“No, sir. 

“Neither at 
street ?” 

“Neither,” she said. 

“Go straight home after you left the 
picture theater?” 

“No, I didn’t,” she confessed. ‘It 
yas warm, and [ felt that I wanted to 
walk. So I—I walked.” 

“What time did you get homer” 

“T am afraid that it was almost mid- 


the show nor on the 


is be 
nig 
nignt, 


So she was making no effort to lie 
here! Detective Sam Haynes 
puzzled. Surely she must see at 
what he was driving with his questions. 
“Do you mean to tell me that you 
walked around the streets for almost 
two hours?” 

“Wes, Sit, 

“At that time of night!” 

Margaret Dranger’s face flushed. “TI 
don’t think you have the right to take 
that tone she said. 
up the avenue for quite a distance, and 
came back. J have had a great deal 
of trouble,” she went on in explana- 
vas thinking of father. I—] 
And I was 


Was a 


to me,” “T walked 


tion. “‘] 
wanted to think of him. 
afraid that, if I went back home, some 
of the other boarders 
talk or sing or play cards. 


would want to 


I didn’t feel 


‘ . F ° — 
like doing any of those things. 


“I understand. Have you ever heard 
Mr. Brown threaten to harm Brayton?” 
‘No, sir.” 
hear anybody else threaten? 
No, sir.” : 
“Did you ever see that card printed 


in red before?” 


ive 


You—you are making me nervous 
with your questions,” she said 
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“Answer me!” 

“N-no, sir.” 

“So you just walked «sp and down 
the avenue from ten o’clock until mid- 
night ?” 

“Just as I told you, sir.” 

“And didn’t see or talk to anybody 
you knew ?” 

**NO;-sit.” 

“You had reason to hate Brayton,” 
Haynes said. ‘He was shot between 
ten and eleven o'clock.” 

The girl looked at him, wild-eyed. 

“You—you mean that you think I 
did it?” she asked. “Oh, I didn’t! I 
could’t shoot anybody! I couldn’t even 
kill a little bird! I’d never—never do 
such a thing!” 

“Take it quietly,” Haynes advised. 
“I never said that you killed him. I’m 
merely trying to find out who did.” 

The girl appeared on the verge of 
hysterics now. 

“We'll say no more about it at 
present, Miss Dranger,” Haynes said 
soothingly. “You must understand that 
I am only doing my duty.” 

“T—TI understand that, sir. 
go now, please?” 


“Yes, you may go.” 


May I 


Margaret got slowly out of the chair 
and turned toward the door. Haynes 
was watching her closely, and Madame 
Violette was making little sounds of 
pity deep down in her throat. But 
before the girl could reach the door, it 
vas opened, and Madame Moonshine 
came bouncing into the room. 

She stopped quickly and in confusion 
when she saw Haynes sitting by the 
window. Margaret Dranger brushed 
past her and went into the beauty par- 
lor, and the door was closed. 

“J—I just ran in to see you—— 
Madame Moonshine began, glancing at 
Madame Violette. 

“This gentleman 
Violette began. 

“I already have met Madame Moon- 
’ Haynes interrupted. “I was 


” 


Madame 


is——” 


hine,’ 
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asking her some questions before I 
came here. And I’d like to ask you 
one more, iviaCame Moonshine,” 

“What is it, sir?” 

“You said that you left your shop 
last night and went right home. Ma- 
dame Violette tells me that you were 
up here until quite a late hour. She 
says that you came here about nine 
o’clock and left at ten. JI want to ask 
you, Madame Moonshine, why you told 
me an untruth.” 

There was silence for a moment. 
Madame Moonshine’s face presented a 
multitude of changes in an instant. 
Then she threw back her head and 
laughed lightly. 

“I—I beg your pardon,” she said. 
“[’m quite sure that I forgot all about 
it. Of course I was here between nine 
and ten. I didn’t mean an untruth, I 
assure you.” 

“You were very forgetful,” Haynes 
said, not without some sarcasm. ‘Now 
would you mind telling me, if you left 
here at ten o'clock, where you went?” 

“T went straight home,” Madame 
Moonshine declared. “I just visited 
with Madame Violette a while.” 

“You forgetting nothing 
time?” 

“IT am = quite 
Moonshine said. 

The door from the beauty parlor was 
thrown open again, and the little 
cashier rushed in and up to Madame 
Violette. 

“Oh, madame, madame!” she cried. 
“Your son has been arrested for mur- 
dering Mr. Brayton—your son and Mr. 
Brown!” 

An instant of silence and astonish- 
ment, and then Madame _ Violette 
shrieked and sprang from her chair. 

“My boy? My boy arrested?” she 
cried. She whirled upon Haynes. 
“Did you know it? Did you do it?” 
she demanded. 

“T ordered him held for investigation, 
madame,” Haynes admitted. 


are this 


sure not,’ Madame 
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“My boy? Oh, how cruel! He 
couldn’t kill any one! He is innocent! 
You must have him released at once.” 

“Unfortunately, I cannot do that,” 
Haynes said. “Both he and Brown 
lied to me about where they were last 
night. If he is innocent he will be 
released as soon as the guilty person 
is found. Of course, if his innocence 
can be proved 6 

“T must go to him!” the mother cried. 

“You cannot see him now, madame. 
He is merely held for safe-keeping. | 
shail see him myself later in the day, 
and if I am convinced he is innocent 
he shall be released.” 

Madame Violette became hysterical, 
and the little cashier ran for water 
while- Madame Moonshine attended the 
stricken woman. 

Detective Sam Haynes got up, picked 
up his hat, and moved toward the door. 
He knew from experience that some 
times the incarceration of an innocent 
man will lead the guilty person to make 
a confession. Perhaps—but he was not 
ready yet to admit to himself that 
George Gray was innocent. 


XXVIT. 


ROBE. 


CHAPTER 
THE s¢ 


VERYBODY is a liar,” Detective 
Sam Haynes told himself, as he 
started down the hall. ‘‘What a cinch 
a detective would have if everybody 
told the truth!” 

He came to the head of 
having determined to walk down the 
one flight instead of waiting for the 
elevator. Halfway down the stairs he 
glanced over the side, down to where 
he and George Gray had had their talk 
earlier in the day. Then he drew back 
his head quickly. Directly beneath him 
was Margaret Dranger, without hat or 
coat on, just as she had hurried from 
the beauty parlor. She was talking to 
old Frand, the janitor. 


ARLET 


the stairs, 
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Haynes scarcely could hear the 
words. 

“Don’t you tell a soul, Mr. Frand,” 
the girl was saying. “It might cause 
trouble, you know.” 

“T’ll not say a single word, miss,” 
Frand replied. 

“Be careful. 
you’re mot thinking. 

“You can trust me, miss.” 

Haynes glanced over the side of the 
stairs again. Margaret Dranger was 
leaving the janitor, and in a mement 
she would be coming up the steps. 
Haynes walked out to the middle and 
began to descend. 

They met not far from the bottom, 
and Haynes lifted his hat politely. The 
girl nodded to him and hurried on, her 
face white and drawn. Haynes went 
down leisurely, made sure that Mar- 
garet had gone on to the beauty parlor, 
then turned back toward the door that 
opened into the basement and janitors’ 
quarters, 

“I want te speak to you, Frand,” 
he said. 

“What is it, sir?” 

“[ just overheard your conversation 
with the young woman who works for 
Madame Violette. She told you not to 
tell something that you knew, that it 
might cause trouble if you did. I want 
to know what it is, Frand.” 

“But I—I promised her that I'd not 
tell,” the old janitor protested. 

“I know that you did, Frand. But I 
am insisting, as an officer of the law, 
that you tell me.” 

“I—I don’t want to get anybody into 
trouble, sir,” Frand said. ‘Madame 
Violette has been awful good to me, 
and the young lady is kind, too.” 

“But there has been a murder com- 
mitted, Frand. Now I want to know 
everything that goes on in this build- 
ing. 

“It—it 
Frand said. 

“Tell me!” Haynes commanded. 


You might tell when 


” 


wasn’t anything much,” 
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Frand looked down the hall toward 
the lobby, and his face flushed slowly. 

“I—I can’t tell you,” he said. 

“Want to go to jail?” Haynes asked 
quickly, in a stern voice. 

“That—that would kill me, sir. 
had about all I can endure lately.” 

“What ?” 

“The—the loss of my money, sir, for 
one thing. Brayton swindled me. It 
was all I had for my old age, and now 
I don’t know what will become of me 
when [ can work no longer. And that 
won't be long now. I’m getting old and 
weak.” 

“What was the young woman talking 
to you about, Frand? It may save a 
lot of trouble if you tell me.” 

“T don’t like to tell, sir.” 

“It’s the best thing for you to do, 
Frand. Nobody can blame you for it, 
because an officer compels you to 
speak.” 

Frand hesitated a moment, and then 
looked up at Haynes squarely. 

“T am sure that it doesn’t amount to 
anything, sir,” he “It—it was 
just a funny dress that I found.” 

“Dress aid 

“A funny red dress, sir. 

“IT want to see it,” Haynes said, his 
heart hammering at his ribs despite his 
experience in unraveling murder mys- 
teries. 

rand led the way down to the jani- 
tors’ room and got it from his locker. 
He spread it out on the table, and 
Haynes inspected it quickly. It was 
a long, voluminous scarlet robe, with a 
hood attached. Inside the hood was a 
scarlet mask. Scarlet gloves of the 
same material were in a pocket of the 


I’ve 


said. 
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robe. 

“The Scarlet Scourge!” Haynes 
gasped. “Frand, this is very impor- 
tant. Tell me where you found it, and 
when—and do not forget a_ single 
thing.” 

“It was after the—the murder, sir. 
You officers were running around the 
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place and causing a lot of excitement. 
It was about midnight or a little later 
last night, sir. I was going along the 
hallway on the second floor, sir, and 
I found the funny dress in the hall.” 

“Where?” Haynes demanded. 

“Right near the door to Madame Vio- 
lette’s beauty parlor, sir. It was all 
rolled up, and had been tossed there, 
I guess. This morning about ten 
o’clock, just before I went off duty, | 
asked the young lady about it. I went 
to Madame Violette’s, thinking one of 
her girls had lost the dress, but nobody 
was in the front room except the young 
lady. She—she told me to keep it 
down here until she found out, sir. 
And just a few minutes ago she came 
down and told me to be sure and not 
mention to anybody that I had found 
the dress. I suppose, sir, that maybe 
one of the young women has been get- 
ting into some sort of a scrape.” 

“Possibly that is it,” Haynes said. 
“I’m going to take the dress for a time, 
Frand. Wrap it in a piece of news- 
paper. Don’t tell anybody that I men- 
tioned the affair to you. You'll get in 
trouble with the police if you do.” 

“Til do just as you say, sir.” Frand 
replied. 

He seemed to be frightened, and 
Haynes did not wonder at it. Frand 
was an old, docile man, and the ex- 
citement of the murder was too much 
for him. He rolled the dress in a piece 
of newspaper, and Haynes took it and 
departed. 

He was thinking swiftly as he 
ascended to the ground floor. So Mar- 
garet Dranger had been afraid that he 
would find out about the scarlet robe! 
And why had she not taken it from 
rand herself? Because she was 
afraid that it would be found in her 
possession ? 

Haynes intended at first to await 
developments, but as he came to the 
bottom of the stairs he changed his 
mind and hurried up them. He entered 
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the beauty parlor again. Madame Vio- 
lette was still in hysterics in her own 
room. Nobody was in the front room 
of the establishment except Margaret 
Dranger. . 

“One moment, Miss  Dranger,” 
Haynes said. ‘‘Madame Violette does 
not need a doctor, or anything like 
that ?” 

“The cashier has 
one,” the girl replied. 

“Then, if you’re not needed for a 
moment, kindly give me your atten- 
tion,” Haynes said. 

He put the bundle on the table before 
her and began unwrapping it, watching 
her face closely meanwhile. He saw 
her start as she caught a glimpse of 
the scarlet. 

“What Frand found in the hall just 
outside the door of the beauty parlor,” 
Haynes said. “A few minutes ago you 
asked him not to mention to anybody 
that he had found it. Why?” 

Haynes snapped the question at her. 
She seemed bothered for a moment, 
and then loked up at him frankly. 

“I—I’m sorry Frand told you.” 

“T overheard you speaking to him, 
and him to tell. What about 
it ?”” 

“I—I read about The Scarlet 
Scourge in the morning paper,” she 
said, ‘and all about the murder. When 
Frand told me about finding the scarlet 
robe, I—!I was afraid——” 

“Afraid of what?” 

“TI was afraid that Madame Vio- 
lette’s son had dropped it,” she said. 

“You think he was The Scarlet 
Scourge—that he murdered Lorenzo 


telephoned for 


forced 


Brayton ?” 

“No—no! But I knew he was al- 
most insane because Mr. Brayton had 
swindled him, and for a moment | 
thought that possibly he had done it. 
Then, when I heard that he had been 
arrested, I thought it would look bad 
for him if you knew where the robe 
had been found. I don’t think he did 
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y, 
it—but I was afraid it would be-—what 
you call damaging evidence. Madame 
Violette has been so kind to me 
that——”’ 

Margaret Dranger began 
softly, and felt for her handkerchief. 
Detective Sam Haynes began wrapping 
up the scarlet robe again. 

“T understand,” he said. “You 
done your best; you are loyal to Ma- 
dame Violette and her son. I'll not 
bother you any more at 

He left the beauty parlor abruptly 
and went down the stairs again, and 
continued through the lobby. At the 
entrance of the building he met Peter 
Satchley face to face. 

“T’ve been wondering whether I[’d 
see you,” Satchley said. “Got any 
trace of my ten thousand yet?” 

“Not a_ trace,” Haynes replied. 
“[’m looking for a murderer more than 
for your ten thousand dollars.” 

“Well, for Heaven’s shake 
somebody down and get the coin back!” 
Satchley said. “I can’t afford to stand 
such a loss, Any developments ?” 

“Plenty of them, but nothing 
definite.”’ 

“You might as well pull off the man 
you have watching me,” said Satchley. 
“Oh, I’m wise to him! He couldn't 
shadow a child. Pull him off. I didn’t 
kill Brayton, and I didn’t rob myself!” 

Satchley went on toward the eleva- 
tor, and Haynes stepped into the street 
and started toward the nearest subway 
station. Rathway came up 


hind aed Ls 
hind and touched him on the arm 


weeping 


S 


lave 


present.’ 


sake, 


from be 


“T was waiting for you to leave the 
ilding,” he said. “Anything new ?” 
Haynes replied. 

the news.” 

walked a 


voice 


“Give us 

As they 
in a loy 
the resu 

“Cinch!” Rathway announced 

bis al va « aavst tO Ay 

Haynes had conclude: 
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What do you think? 

“I think that The Sc: 
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killed Brayton, of course. And either 
that Dranger girl is The Scarlet 
Scourge, or she knows who is. I’m 
inclined to think that Brown and Ma- 


with her, and that she got them to do 
away with Brayton. She was afier 
Brayton herself—wanted revenge be- 
cause of her father. When she learned 
that he had swindled Brown and the 

y she joined forces with them. 
ither she fired the shot, or one of 
those men did at her instigation.” 

“There may be a great deal in what 
you say,” Haynes replied. “I’m going 
to give both men the third degree. 
Possibly I'll see you to-morrow, Rath- 
way.” 

Haynes hurried on toward the sub: 
way station. Rathway stood still, look: 
ing after him, a peculiar expression on 
his face. An observer would have said 
that Rathway believed Sam Haynes 
was not the best detective in the world 


be V 


CHAPTER 
RATITWAY 
PERHAPS Sam Haynes was not the 
best detective in the world, but he 

was an excellent one, nevertheless 
His detective work was done from the 
standpoint of common sense only. He 
gathered information, digested it, ar 
rived at a conclusion, and acted upon 
it. Usually he was right. He 
was a normal man who took a pride 
profession and forced himself to 
There are thousands of 
such detectives in the world who do 
real work and obtain genuine results 
Haynes went to headquarters, put the 

et robe in his locker, had men 


XXVITT. 


WAITS. 


simply 


in hi 


work hard. 


watch over his several su 
hurried to the deten 


» hold interviews with Brown 


1 
tnen 


e Violette’s son. 
d a multitude of questions, 
men one at a time at first, 


confronting them together 
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and showing them the flaws in their 
stories. Here and there he got a sen- 
tence that astonished him and gave him 
food for thought, but he reached a 
point where his prisoners absolutely re- 
fused to reply to another question, and 
so found himself up against a stone 
wall of stubbornness. 

“Brown, I understand that your law- 
yer is waiting to see you,” Haynes said, 
at the last. “I'll see that he gets in 
to you. But, if you are an innocent 
man, take my tip and stay here a day 
or so, and don’t try any legal tricks 
to get out. You'll not go far if you 
do. ‘There is no definite charge placed 
against you yet, but there will be if 
you try to make a move, and it'll be 
one that will not allow you to be ad- 
mitted to bail. You and Gray will be 
comfortable here for the present. Any 
time you feel like telling me some 
things that you have not told me, send 
for me.” 

Then Detective Sam Haynes went 
back to the office building and into the 
suite where the tragedy had occurred. 
Locking the corridor door behind him, 
he conducted an exhaustive investiga- 
tion again. He stood in the door be- 
tween the two rooms, stood in the cor- 
ridor door of the private office, ex- 
amined every inch of the walls, the 
floor, the ceiling, looked at the filing 
cases and safe and other furniture. 

Hie discovered several things of 
minor interest and one of importance. 
He sat down at Brayton’s desk and 
reached for the telephone, and he con- 
ducted conversations with the medical 
examiner’s office, and with the under- 
taking establishment that had Brayton’s 
body. 

Then Detective Sam Haynes left the 
office and went to the two rooms that 
constituted his bachelor home. He re- 
moved his shoes and put on his slippers, 
took off his collar and opened his shirt 
at the throat, filled and lighted a gigan- 
tic pipe, and sat in an easy-chair look- 
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ing out at the street—and seeing noth- 
ing in it. 

The pipe went out. Haynes filled 
and lighted it again. He was consid- 
ering the evidence in hand, and apply- 
ing his common sense to the situation, 

One by one he considered his sus- 
pects, and then he viewed the entire 
situation from the outside, so to speak. 
Who was The Scarlet Scourge? That 
was his first question. Who had the 
motive and the opportunity both? 

He dismissed the idea of Peter 
Satchley. He believed that Satchley 
had told the truth about the visit of 
The Scarlet Scourge, and he was con- 
vinced that Satchley, determined to 
square accounts with Lorenzo Brayton, 
would not have gone about it in such 
a childish manner. Satchliey had ex- 
pressed his true character when he had 
said that he would have hit Brayton 
in the purse, but would not have shot 
him in the back. 

Brown had had an opportunity and 
a motive. He could have gone to 
Brayton’s office immediately after leav- 
ing Mrs. Murphy’s house. 

George Gray would not give an ac- 
count of his actions between the time 
he had left the Murphy house and mid- 
night. He had had an opportunity and 
a motive. 

Madame Moonshine 
dressed in the scarlet 
mitted the crime after leaving Madame 
Violette’s. Madame Violette could 
have done it immediately after Madame 
Moonshine had left. 

Margaret Dranger could have done 
it, of course, she was absent, 
“walking around,” at the hour. Frand, 
the janitor, could have done it and 
reached his elevator before Satchley 
escaped from the closet. 

Two or more of them might have 
combined and done it! 

The finding of the scarlet robe near 
the door of Madame Violette’s beauty 
parlor did not point the way to the 


might have 
robe and com- 


since 
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assassin, according to Haynes’ manner 
of reasoning. The criminal, making his 
escape down the rear stairs of the 
building, would have dropped it there 
before going down the last flight to the 
street, or getting out of the second- 
story window to the roof of the small 
building adjoining. It would have 
been the logical place to drop it. 

Haynes considered again all that the 
several suspects had told him. He di- 
gested the information given him by 
Rathway. Then he did some telephon- 
ing from his rooms, long-distance tele- 
phoning that promised a heavy bill at 
the end of the month that the city 
would have to pay. 

One.of these telephone conversations 
appeared to give him much food for 
thought. He got up and paced the 
floor of the room, his head hanging, 
the pipe out and clenched between his 
teeth in one corner of his mouth. He 
had considered the affair from the 
standpoint of common sense, and now 
he allowed himself to dream a bit. 

Presently he grinned and began 
humming a tune. Once more he filled 
his pipe, and again he sat before the 
window, a smile on his lips. It was as 
though Detective Sam Haynes had 
solved important problem and 
was greatly relieved. 

“The Scarlet Scourge!” he mur 
mured. “Um! Common sense does it 
every time. Bet a thousand to a cent 
lm right! Why didn’t I think of it 
in the first place? Chump!” 

Haynes put on his shoes and his col- 
lar, after shaving and bathing his face 
in cold water, and went out upon the 
street ag His 
that of a man who had gone without 
sleep and had been working hard on 
murder case. He journeyed to a re 
taurant he liked, and ate a huge mez 
ma manner that told those near him 
he had nothing on his mind. As a 
matter of fact, he had many things on 
his mind. ; 


ome 


appearance was not 
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Then he drifted around the streets 
until dark, speaking to an acquaintance 
now and then, dropping into places 
where he was known—just spending 
the time. 

Detective Sam Haynes intended mak- 
ing an experiment that night, and if 
it resulted as he hoped, his work would 
be done. If it did not, he would have 
to follow another line of reasoning. 

Presently Haynes stepped into a 
drug store and went into a telephone 
booth. He called Rathway, who lived 
in a second-rate hotel not far away. 
Rathway happened to be in his room. 

“This is Haynes,” the detective said. 
“T’ve got a line on something very im- 
portant, Rathway—something new. 
Maybe it will concern you as much 
as me.” 

“In regard 
hesitated. 

“Yes. It isn’t only that particular 
case you told me, but you are working 
along lines that lead to other men 
and 

“T understand.” 

“T wish you’d go to Columbus Circle 
about ten-thirty to-night. Be on the 
south side of it and watch for me. It 
is very important. I haven’t time to 
talk to you now—don’t care to say too 
much over the telephone, anyway. be 
there at ten-thirty, and remain there 
until I show up. If I am not there by 
midnight, call it off. Maybe I'll no 


” 


to—er——” Rathway 


be able to make it. 
“Tt understand. I'll do it, Haynes.” 
“If I shouldn’t see you to-night, 
watch for me in the morning near the 
office building.” 
“All right.” 
Detective Sam Haynes, humming 


bit of a song, went,out upon the 


again and turned nOfthward. He 


cigar from his pocket, bit off the e 
and lishted 1 


mok¢ 


match 
and puffed a cloud of fragrant 
upward. He felt that he could reall; 
enjoy a smoke now. 


of it, struck a 
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He glanced at his watch and saw 
that it was almost ten o’clock. On up 
the street he went, hoping that Morton 
Rathway would reach the Circle and 
remain there for a time. 

Rathway did manage to reach the 
Circle at about twenty-five minutes of 
eleven. He walked back and forth, 
watching the crowds, puffing at his 
cigarette, wishing that Detective Sam 
Haynes would put in an appearance and 
explain his peculiar telephone message. 

At eleven o’clock he began to find the 
waiting monotonous. At eleven-thirty 


Rathway confided to himself that it was 
a nuisance, and that something must 
have happened to delay Haynes. 

At midnight, Morton Rathway was 


still waiting. 


CHAPTER 
WILAT A MI 


XXIX. 


SSAGE DID. 


OR did Morton Rathway see Detec- 
tive Sam Haynes that night or at 
any time the day following, but late in 
the afternoon he message 
from him, a letter delivered by a uni- 
formed officer, and, as a result at eight 
o'clock that night Rathway was in the 
suite that had been used by Brayton 
There were people in the 
suite. Brown and George Gray had 
been taken there from the detention 
jail, officers guarding them. Madame 
Violette was there, traces of tears on 
her face, sitting beside her with 
an arm around protect 
ingly. Madame Moonshine sat on the 
other side of the boy. 

Margaret Dranger was there, be- 
cause Sam Haynes had commanded her 
presence, and Mrs. Mary Murphy was 
with her. Margareg was glancing at 
Brown repeated fer looks gave him 
courage; nevertheless, the haberdasher 
appeared ill at ease. 

Frand, the old janitor, was there, 
for Haynes considered him an impor- 
tant witness. Peter Satchley sat in a 


received a 


several 


son, 


aS 1 aa) “0 
iS shoulders 
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chair tilted back against one of the 
walls, a sneer on his lips. 

“We hope to clear up the Brayton 
murder here and now,” Detective 
Haynes said, after the door had been 
locked and an officer stationed in the 
corrdior to keep away any curious per- 
son who might appear. “I have been 
busy investigating, and have found out 
many things, of course. All you peo- 
ple in this room are interested more 
or less. Some of you have been under 
suspicion. Most of you have had 
trouble with Lorenzo Brayton. I am 
eager to settle this thing to-night, have 
the guilty person taken into custody, 
and relieve the minds of the innocent. 
I believe that the person who murdered 
Lorenzo Brayton is in this room now!” 

A chorus of gasps answered the 
statement, and Haynes watched them 
looking at one another, trying to read 
their thoughts. Madame Violette 
pressed her son closer to her side, and 
Margaret Dranger glanced at the hab- 
erdasher again. 

“Some 
Scourge wrote letters 
have come from a man in 
Those letters made it 
Brayton and Mr. Satchley to be in their 
offices at a late hour at night. 
person also mailed an electric 


The Scarlet 
purporting to 
New ark, 


necessary tof 


called 


pt rson 
1 
i 


to Lrayton 
“On the night of the crime, shortly 
hour of ten, this Scarlet 


Scourge appeared in this office, 


t 
f+ oo ad +1 2 
(eI tie 
went 
’s private office, and held 


into Brayton 
Scourge did 


Brayton up. 
not speak, but used printed cards with 
Lrayton, 


The Scarlet 


Gees 
which to convey commands. 
it appears, was forced to write a check 
f . 1 ? 1 1 
ior ten thousand dollars 
The Scarlet Scourge. Afterward this 
Scarlet Scourge forced Mr. Satchley to 
cash the check. I 1 stating 
facts, and do not intend to go into 
minor details, since the majority of you 
are familiar with them already. 
“Later Mr. Brayton was found dead, 


1.1 
payapie to 
pa) 


am merely 
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shot, sitting in his desk chair and 
sprawled over his desk.” 

A shudder seemed to run through the 
gathering. Haynes opened the door of 
the private office, in which the lights 
were burning. 

“The chair was as you can see 
now,” he said. ‘The dead man was 
in it. The battery was there, and the 
papers in which it had been wraj 
Clear, isn’t it? Brayton cried out for 
help, and The Scarlet Scourge, let us 
say, fearful of discovery, silenced him 
forever. Mr. Satchley, locked in the 
closet in his office, heard those cri 
soon The Scarlet Scourge left 
him, and says that they stopped sud- 
denly. 

“Ladies and gentlemen, it must be 
clear to you. We want to find the 
one who impersonated The Scarlet 


ped 
ped. 


cries 


after 


Scourge! 

“There is not a person in this room 
who could not have been The Scarlet 

Mr. Satchk vho under- 

went the experience, declares that he 
could not tell whether it 
woman, fat or thin, blonde or brunette. 
The red robe was voluminous, the face 
and hands were covered, no word was 

That red robe was found late 
in the hallway near the door of M: 
dame Violette’s be auty shop. Un 
doubtedly it was dropped there by The 
Scarlet Sx ourge, 


Scourge ! 


was man or 


spoken. 
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Brown lied to me when I questioned 
him.” 


‘“ r » 


Brown began. 
ywn declared that he had walked 
‘ets all evening and had 
knew. |] 


he was 


T 

— |—_—- 
I> 

bo} 


a7 


around the stre 

tt nobody he ascertained 
with George 
and also paid a 
That 


time, 
Murphy’s 
1 element of mystery about 


house. 


!” Brown said suddenly. 
killed Brayton. but | 
You can’t blame 
me; he robbed me of all my savings, 
and just at the time I[—I found the 
girl | wanted to marry. It i 


mind, [ll 


Wad 


about ready to do it! 


confes George Gray 
kill him We talked 3 


to figure out some way 


too. 


e could get our money back 


(seorge and [ were tall 
walked the street { 
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I told Mrs. Murphy about 
it. It worried me. Miss Dranger went 
out at nights alone, nobody knew 
where. I got the idea that she was in 
some sort of trouble and wanted to 
help her. I confided in Mrs. Murphy. 
That night Miss Dranger was gone. 
Mrs. Murphy meant that I should have 
stayed at her house until we knew for 
certain that the girl was all right. You 
see—when a man’s in love And 
the man who followed her and watched 
her was that man sitting over there— 
the man who calls himself Rathway!”’ 

“Suppose I tell you,’ said Haynes, 
“that Mr. Rathway is a member of the 
government secret service and has been 
trying to get evidence of fraud on 
Brayton’s part—mistse of the mails? 
He knew that Miss Dranger’s father 
had been ruined by Brayton in Chicago, 
and he watched her, | suppose, in the 
hope that she would lead him to some 
evidence. He might have thought that 
Brayton knew her, was afraid of her, 
and might make some move against her. 
He may have been watching to protect 
instead of harm her.” 

“T—J didn’t know,” Brown gasped. 
“Well, I left Mrs. Murphy’s at nine- 
thirty, walked around the streets for a 
time, and went home and to bed about 
eleven. That’s the truth. I didn’t 
meet anybody at that time. I haven't 
an alibi. But I didn’t kill Brayton! 
You know why I lied, why I refused 
to talk much. I didn’t want to drag 
in a girl’s name.” 

“All right, Brown!’ Haynes said 
brusquely. “We'll take up George 
Gray now. Gray had a motive, and he 
had an opportunity, because he left 
Mrs. Murphy’s at nine o’clock, Any- 
thing to say, Gray?” 

The boy straightened in his chair. 

“T never killed him!” he cried. “I 
was worried sick because he had robbed 
me, and Brown and I were trying to 
think of some scheme to swindle him in 
return and get our money back. 


ried me, 


1 
L 


When I left Mrs. Murphy’s I went up. 
town, and walked up and down Broad- 
way, just worrying and thinking. | 
came back home about midnight. I 
—I can’t tell you any more. I haven't 
an alibi, either. But I never killed 
him! I wanted to—at first, but——” 

“That’s enough!’ Haynes declared, 
“Madame Moonshine is next. She 
could have played The Scarlet Scourge 
after leaving Madame Violette’s apart- 
ment. And Madame Violette could 
have played the part after Madame 
Moonshine left. Frand, the janitor, 
whom Brayton robbed, could have 
done it. So could Margaret Dranger, 
whose father had been ruined by Bray- 
ton, and who was out somewhere that 
night until a late hour. One of you, 
I am convinced, was The Scarlet 
Scourge ! 

“But not all of you would think of 
a thing like that or be able to carry 
such a plan to completion. Brayton 
and Satchley were decoyed to their 
offices by fake letters mailed in New- 
ark and purporting to have been sent 
by a Martin Cogblen, a business man 
there. The battery sent from 
Newark, too. 

“Miss Dranger, you went to Newark 
one evening and mailed those letters and 
that package! Miss Dranger, you are 
a stenographer, you have a typewriter 
in your room, and on the keys of it 
I found red ink. You could have 
written the letter to Brayton, and the 
red cards used by The Scarlet Scourge. 
The question is—were you The Scarlet 
Scourge or did you aid the person who 
was? Did you help George Brown, 
who wants to marry you? Did you 
help your employer’s son? What have 
you to say, Miss Dranger? We know 
your motive—and you had an oppor- 
tunity !” 

Brown sprang from his chair, his 
face livid, but one of the officers forced 
him back into it again. 

“I am waiting for an answer, Mar- 


Vas 
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garet Dranger,” Haynes said in a stern 
voice. 

All eyes were upon the girl now. 
She looked up at him fearlessly, though 
her face had gone as gray as ashes. 

“I—you must be out of your mind, 
sir,” she said. 

“Do not evade my question. You 
mailed those things in Newark, didn’t 
you? You went over after dinner, and 
came back as quickly as possible. That 
was the evening Brown returned your 
purse, which he had found. Mrs. Mur- 
phy lied to him—said you were tired 
and had gone to bed. Brown saw you 
on the street afterward, and saw Rath- 
way following you. You see, Brown, 
Rathway saw you at the same time. 
How about it, Miss Dranger ?”’ 

“J—you must be insane! You never 
could prove stich a thing. Mr. Rath- 
way must have been following some 
other girl—and [ am sure that Mr. 
Brown was mistaken.” 

“IT am afraid such an answer will 
do you little good,” Haynes said. “How 
about it, Mrs. Murphy? Why did you 
tell Brown that Miss Dranger was in 
bed, when you knew that she was not?” 

“Because I didn’t want to spoil a love 
story,’ Mary Murphy replied instantly. 
“I knew Brown was falling in love with 
Margaret, and I knew that she had gone 
out—and it was ten o’clock and she had 
not returned. [ was afraid Brown 
would be jealous if I told him that, and 
it just came into my mind to say that 
the girl was in bed. I didn’t want their 
romance spoiled—I could see that they 
were made for each other.” 

“The stories you people tell get thin 
ner and thinner,” Detective Sam 
Haynes declared. “The person who 


played The Scarlet Scourge 1s in thi 


room, and we’re going to find out which 
one of you it is before we leave here. 
I’ve got a few more questions to ask.” 

A sharp knock 
interrupted 
crossed the room swiftly, unlocked the 


at the corridor door 


him. Detective Haynes 
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door and opened it. The officer on 
guard in the hall was there, and with 
him a messenger boy. 

“Telegram,” he announced. 

Haynes looked at the yellow en- 
velope, signed the boy’s and 
closed and locked the door again. 

“Message for Margaret Dranger,” 
he said, handing it to the girl. ‘Read 
it quickly, please, and then we'll con- 
tinue our discussion.” 

Margaret open the envelope 
with trembling fingers. Her face had 
gone gray again. They saw her read 
the message swiftly, and then tears 
came and she began sobbing. 

Haynes started toward her. Ma- 
dame Violette turned toward her, and 
Mrs. Mary Murphy, the comforting 
mother personified, started to speak to 


book, 


tore 


her. 

But Margaret Dranger sprang to her 
feet, weeping unashamed, agony in her 
voice when she spoke. 

“My father—my father is dead!” she 
cried. “He died in the sanitarium— 
because of Lorenzo Brayton. I'll tell 
now; I don’t care! It’s all ended! I 
The Scarlet Do you 
[ was The Scarlet Scourge!” 


Scourge! 


was 


hear me? 


CHAPTER XXX. 
CONFESSION. 


HE stood before them all, her hands 
clenched at her sides, her arms 

rigid, her chin held high and the tears 
streaming down her cheeks. Mrs. 
Murphy moved toward her. 

‘My poor, dear girl!” she said. 

“Let me tell it—tell it all now,” 
Margaret implored. “I want to tell it. 
I’ve wanted were 
accused. But I was afraid before. It 
doesn’t make any difference now—my 
father is dead.’ 


Ti abe 


Sit down, 


to—because others 


said Haynes 
“Tell us—but try to calm yourself as 
much as possible. You sit down beside 
her, Mrs. Murphy, please.” 


quietly. 
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Margaret sat down, and she told her 
story with Mary Murphy’s protecting 
arm around her shoulders. 

“I couldn’t endure to have my father 
in the sanitarium where he couldn’t 
have everything he wanted,” the girl 
said. ‘The swindlers had left us no 
money, you see, except a little that | 
spent trying to find doctors to cure my 
father. I was working in Chicago, but 
only making enough to pay for my own 
living. I began to think that the swin- 
dlers should pay! 

“T found ov* all I could about them. 
I learned that Tampley, as we knew 
him, had come to New York and had 
taken the name of Brayton. Mr. Satch- 
ley did not change his name, and I did 
not learn until later that he had been 
Grayton’s partner in the swindle. But 
[ found it out. I learned that Mr. 
Satchley always had ten thousand dol- 
lars in his safe, enough to help him if 
he had to run away from the law. I 
knew that because I heard him talking 
to Mr. Brayton about it one evening 
at a restaurant. I was at the next table. 
I had been watching them for some 
time, learning all I could about them. 
You see, I was in New York several 
weeks before I went to Mrs. Murphy’s 
place. 

“Finally I did go to Mrs. Murphy, 
and I schemed to get a job in this build- 
ing, where I could be near Brayton and 
Satchley. I don’t know 
of The Scarlet Scourge came into my 
But I thought about making the 
cards, so I’d not have to talk and so 
they couldn’t say afterward whether it 
was a man or a woman. 

“Oh, I took plenty of time and 
figured it all out! I’ve got a friend 
who is a stenographer for Mr. Cogblen 
in Newark. J had gone over to see her 
a few times, and once when [ 
Mr. Cogblen’s office I took some of his 
letterheads out of the desk drawer, and 

couple of envelopes. 

“I wrote those letters on my machine, 


how the idea 


mind. 


was in 
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and wrote The Scarlet Scourge’s letter 
and the cards, too. And that evening ] 
went over to Newark and mailed the 
two letters and the battery. I don't 
know where I got the idea of the 
battery. But I knew there was no 
closet in Mr. Brayton’s office, and I 
knew that he had to be held some way 
in his office until I could make my 
escape. 

“I felt sure that I would succeed. It 
was not difficult learning about the two 
men. You see, when my father was 
swindled I was away at school, and 
neither Brayton nor Satchley had seen 
me. But I was afraid that night. I 
had the scarlet robe hidden in Madame 
Violette’s place and I slipped into the 
building and got it, and went through 
the girls’ rest room to the rear stair- 
way, and up the stairs to the floor 
where Mr. Brayton had his office—this 
floor. 

“There were lights in the office, and 
I knew that he was there, waiting for 
the man the letter had said would visit 
him. J made sure there was nobody 
else on the floor, then slipped into the 
gown and entered the office. 

“T was frightened when I faced him, 
but he was not difficult to handle. He 
was as badly frightened, I suppose; 
probably thought it was somebody he 
had swindled. I forced him to write 
the check, made him take hold of the 
handles of the battery, and then hur- 
ried out. 

“T went straight up the flight of steps 
to Mr. Satchley’s office, and forced him 
to cash the check. I escaped easily 
before Mr. Satchley could get out of 
the closet. I only wanted the money 
they had stolen from my father—a 
part of it—to keep him in comfort so 
long as he lived. I supposed that Mr. 
Brayton and Satchley would divide the 
loss. I thought that it was only fair. 
But it was useless—for my father is 
dead now. 

“IT went down the stairs after I left 
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Satchley’s office, and dropped the robe 
where rand found it. I had to get on 
the roof of the little building to the 
west, and went down a fire escape to 
the alley, and hurried home. So now 
you know! I stole the money—and I 
don’t care what you do with me for it! 
My father is dead and 

“And Brayton?” Haynes demanded. 

“I—I never killed him!” She de- 
clared. “I was The Scarlet Scourge, 
but I never killed him, The weapon 
I had wasn’t even loaded. It’s in my 
room now—it has never been fired—it’s 
anew one. When I saw Mr. Brayton 
last he was standing before his desk, 
the handles of the battery in his hands. 
All I did was to get the ten thou- 
sand-———”” 

“Might as well make a clean story 
of it,” Rathway put in, sneering a bit. 
“Sorry you started to confess, are you? 
The Scarlet Scourge killed Brayton, all 
right, and you say you are The Scarlet 
Scourge !”’ 

“I didn’t! I couldn’t have done it!” 
Margaret cried. “I stole, but I didn’t 
kill. And the money—it is here!” 

She took it from the bosom of her 
dress, the package of bills still as they 
were when she had carried them from 
Satchley’s office, and handed the money 
to Haynes, who tossed it on the table. 
Haynes had not taken his eyes from the 
girl’s face, 

“I—didn’t kill him!” she said -again. 

“Of course she didn’t!” Brown cried. 
“Stop torturing her, will you? Trying 
to send an innocent girl to prison for 
life, are you? Trying to make her 
admit something she never did? She 
didn’t kill him!” 

“Did you?” 

“No! No!” Brown cried. 
know who did. But I know 
never—she couldn’t do such a thing! 
I knew she was worrying, was in some 
sont of trouble, and wanted to help her. 
P’ll always 


Haynes snapped. 
“T don’t 


Margaret 


I want to help her now. 
want to help her.” 
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“Brayton was killed, and somebody 
killed him—-somebody in this room!” 
Haynes insisted. “This girl says that 
she is The Scarlet Scourge! She held 
him up in that room in there—had a 
weapon in her hand a 

“T didn’t kill him!” Margaret de- 
clared again, sobbing against Mrs. Mur- 
phy’s bosom. 

“We'll let a jury decide that,” 
Haynes said. “There is _ evidence 
enough. If you didn’t kill him, some- 
body right in this room did, and that 
‘somebody’ is letting an innocent girl 
be blamed, letting her face the disgrace 
of arrest and trial for her life “ 

A cry from the other side of the 
room stopped him. Old Frand_ hob- 
bled away from the wall, holding out 
his hands. 

“T—I did it!” he cried. “J shot Bray- 
ton! I can’t see a little girl like that 
suffer for somethin’ I’ve done!” 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
ANNOUNCEMENT. 


A STARTLING 
T HEY whirled to look at him, some 

in surprise, some in_ horror. 
Detective Sam Haynes was the only one 
who did appear to be startled. 
Margaret Dranger gasped at him. 
Rathway’s eyes bulged at this unex- 
pected confession. 

“Talk!” Haynes commanded, 
ping the word. 

Frand tottered to the end of 
table and sank into a chair there. 
a moment he held his head in 
hands, and then he raised it and looked 

laynes straight in the eyes. 
ruined me,” Frand_ said. 

a young man, I'd | 
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snap- 
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“Tf I’d been 
taken my medicine. 
spoke to me about investing my money, 
I told him it was all I had for my old 
age, and that if I lost it I didn’t 
It was only 
see—but I 
a time, for 


lave 


know 
what would become of me. 
three 


had 
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years and years. I never seemed able 
to make much money—only got poor 
wages. 

“Can’t you understand? It was all 
[ had in the world, and I’m getting 
old and feeble and can’t hold my job 
much longer. And I haven’t a soul to 
take care of me. I went mad when I 
learned that he was a swindler. I 
waited until I was sure that there was 
no mistake—that the money was gone. 
Then I planned to kill him. It didn’t 
make any difference what they did to 
me afterward, for ’'m an old man and 
won’t be able to make a living much 
If they want—to take my life 


longer. 
—because I took his——’ 

Frand bowed his head again for a 
moment, and the tears rolled down his 
cheeks. None of the others in the room 
spoke a word; they waited for the old 
janitor to continue. But not one, in- 
cluding Detective Sam Haynes, but felt 
sorrow for Frand, 

Presently he raised his head again, 
and his voice was more firm, though 
his hands trembled. 

“T got a gun,” he went on. “I got 
an old gun and oiled it up and bought 
me some cartridges. I filled the gun 
and carried it in one of my pockets, 
and waited. Every time I saw Brayton 
I seemed to see red. He was well 
dressed and hired taxicabs—and I was 
going to starve in my old age. I deter- 
mined to kill him. But I thought that 
I’d never get a chance. And then— 
then came that night! 

“T reported at ten o’clock for night 
elevator work, you see. We take turns 
at it in the summer time. I don’t know 
what made me run the elevator up to 
this floor. It—it was just fate, I guess. 
I thought that I heard a scream, but 
maybe I didn’t. Anyway, I came up 
to this floor, and I saw a light burning 
in Brayton’s private office. I slipped 
along the hall and looked through the 
keyhole. He was sitting at his desk, 
bending over, his back to me. 
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“T had my janitor’s keys, of course, 
It didn’t take me long to unlock the 
corridor door of his private office. I 
got the revolver out of my pocket, too 
I opened the door an inch at a time, 
and watched him closely, but he didn’t 
move. He was looking at some papers, 
[ guess, or maybe he was tired out and 
asleep. 

“Tt flashed across my mind _ again 
what that man had done to me. So! 
threw up the revolver—and fired. I 
only fired one shot. Then I shut the 
door quickly and rushed back to the 
elevator and went down to the ground 
floor. It wasn’t more than a few 
seconds after I got there that the bell 
rang, and I went up to find Mr. Satch- 
ley crying that he had been robbed. 

“T thought it was all right—that 
Brayton deserved what I had done to 
him. I just kept quiet about it, when 
all the talk of the robbery and of this 
Scarlet Scourge was going on. I'd 
have kept quiet forever—only [ can't 
have a little girl blamed for what I did. 
Here’s the gun, sir.” 

Frand took the ancient revolver 
from his pocket and handed it to 
Haynes. The detective looked down at 
him, and then examined the gun, ex- 
tracted one of the cartridges, saw that 
one had been fired and the weapon not 
cleaned afterward. 

The janitor had broken down now. 
His head outstretched 
arms, and he was sobbing. The women 
were sobbing, too, all except Margaret 
Dranger. She sat with white face and 
firm lips, gazing straight ahead of her, 
woman who looks and does not 


was on his 


as a 
“Think of it!” Brown said, under his 
breath. “Poor old Frand! That cur 
of a Brayton——” 
Frand’s fit of sobbing pa 
lifted his head 
at Detective Sam 
held out his hands. 
“I—I’m ready to 


again. He 


Haynes, 
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“T’'m ready for you to take me. I com- 
mitted the crime, and I suppose I'll 
have to suffer for it. But I’m glad I 
killed him. I’m an old man, with no 
future at all. Perhaps prison—or the 
chair—will be the best for me. I won't 
have to worry about food and cloth- 
ing—in my old age—then!” 

Haynes made no move to handcuff 
the old janitor. He snapped the re- 
volver shut and put it into one of his 
pockets. Then he glanced down at 
Frand again, something of pity in his 
look. 

“I—I’m ready to go!” 
peated. 

“Where?” 

“To jail—to prison.” 

“What for?’ 

“T killed him! I’m a murderer!” 

“Nonsense!” Haynes exclaimed. 

A chorus of gasps 
ejaculation. Every person in the room 
suddenly had eyes on Haynes instead 
of Frand. 

“What—what do you mean, sir?” 
Frand gasped. 

“You didn’t kill Lorenzo Brayton— 
that’s what I mean.” 

“But I did. I’m not confessing to 
save anybody else—just because I’m 
old and worthless. Do you think that, 
sir? I’m the guilty one. I killed him.” 

“You think you did,” Haynes said, 
“but you didn’t. Lorenzo Brayton was 
already dead when you fired the shot 
from this revolver I’ve got in my 
pocket. The bullet that killed Brayton 
is not of the same caliber as this 
weapon of yours. The bullet you fired 
didn’t strike Brayton at all. You are a 
bad shot, Frand. The bullet which is 
identical with those in your revolver 
Went past him and struck the wall just 
at the edge of one of the filing cases. 
I found it the last time I examined the 
office—missed it before that.” 

“But—but——” 


Frand re- 


answered his 


Frand began, be- 
wildered, half afraid and half glad. 
“UV . . . 
You intended to kill him, but you 
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didn’t, and so I guess we won’t trouble 
you any about it, Frand.” 

‘“You’re—you’re sure, sir?” 

“I’m sure,” Detective Sam Haynes 
said. 

“Oh, I’m glad—glad!” old Frand 
cried. “You don’t know how I felt 
afterward. I didn’t want to have a 
man’s blood on my hands—aifterward. 
I’m glad!” 

le was weeping again now, but from 
happiness. Detective Haynes turned 
from him and surveyed the others. 

“What I told Frand is the truth,” 
he said. “I didn’t work it out myself 
until last night. Miss Dranger was The 
Scarlet Scourge, but she didn’t kill 
Brayton. Frand shot at him, but he 
didn’t kill Brayton.” 

“Then who did?” Satchley cried. 

“The gentleman we know as Mr. 
Morton Rathway,” said Detective Sam 
Haynes. 


CHAPTER XXNXII. 
“THAT’S ALL RIGHT!” 


S he spoke, Detective Sam Haynes 
whipped his own revolver from its 
holster and covered the man he had 
mentioned. Rathway had become very 
white of face, but now he attempted 
a laugh. 

“Insane, Haynes, or merely playing a 
game?” he asked. 

“Come across the room to me, and 
keep your hands out of your pock- 
ets,” Haynes commanded, ‘Make it 
snappy !” 
Rathway started to 
You’re a fool!” he blurted out. 
will cost you your job, Haynes. 
you know Fe 

“Shut up! T’ll do the talking!” 

Rathway was close to him now. 
There was a snap as handcuffs were 
Rathway’s wrists. He 
shook them angrily. 

“T’ll have you kicked off the force 
for this!” Rathway threatened. “What 


advance. 
“This 


Don’t 


“ 


fastened to 
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do you mean by it? Playing some 
fancy detective game, are you?” 

“ll do the talking,” Haynes re- 
peated. “Sit down!” 

Rathway sat down beside Frand, who 
quickly moved away. Rathway was 
still blustering. He glanced nervously 
around the room, and saw nothing but 
expressions of surprise in the faces of 
the others there. Haynes’ face was 
inscrutable. 

“Well?” he asked. “What foolish- 
ness are you going to tell us now, 
Haynes? You police detectives——” 

“Keep still!” Haynes exclaimed. 
“Rathway, while you were waiting in 
vain for me at Columbus Circle last 
night, I was searching your room.. I 
had been a little suspicious of you. You 
were so eager to help me in this case, 
and so eager to have the crime fastened 
Dranger. 
have been watching her a 
more than an important secret 
operative would have done. 

“In your rooms, I found several 
things of interest. I found your finger 
prints on some of your toilet articles, 
for instance, and the expert at head- 
found the prints on 
Brayton’s safe and metal filing case. 
Beneath the carpet in your room I 
found some papers that had been taken 
from Bray office. I also discov- 

<1 two small keys, one to the inner 
compartment of Brayton’s safe and the 
other to the locked filing case. I found 
a slip of paper with a safe combination 
written on it—Brayton’s safe.” 

“Of course you found them,” 
cried. “In my work for the 
I got those keys made from 
impressions I took the day Satchley 
knocked Brayton unconscious, and I 
got the combination of the from 

! at the same 
1 here one 
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>a 
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job IT was on—trying to get the goods 
on Brayton for using the miails to 
defraud, It was legitimate under the 
circumstances,” 

“It was not legitimate,” Haynes in- 
terrupted him, “for the simple reason 
that you are not working for the gov- 
ernment.” 

“What's 
startled. 

“T suppose you thought that you 
were very clever, Rathway. You made 
your big talk to the chief and myself 
about wanting to keep your work a 
secret even from the other men in your , 
department. You thought, I suppose, 
that we'd believe you and not make an 
investigation. Well, when J became 
sufficiently suspicious, I used the tele- 
phoné and called Washington by long 
distance. I learned several interesting 
things about you, Rathway, from the 
head of the secret service. 

“You did work in that line once, and 
you working on a case of using 
the mails to defraud. Among others, 
Brayton was under suspicion. But 
about a year ago you were kicked out 
of the service, because you attempted 
to blackmail a man against whom you 
had evidence. It not impossible 
for you to retain a badge, of course, 
but those credentials you showed me 
were 1, Rathway. The chief of 
the secret service says so.” 
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that?’ Rathway 


Was 
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had leased an office of your own on 
the tenth floor and posed as a manufac- 
turer’s agent. 

“Keep quiet, Rathway—I’m doing 
the talking now! You were watching 
Miss Dranger because you thought she 
Brayton, and possibly 
and had some 
attractive ac- 


she did 


was going after 
you misjudged the girl 
thoughts of getting an 
complice. Several things 
played right into your hands. 

“The night of the crime, you knew 
nothing of The Scarlet Scourge, of 
course. After The Scarlet Scourge 
had gone, Brayton managed to tear his 
hands away the battery, which 
was growing weak. I’ve had the thing 
examined, and 1 know. Brayton 
rushed into the hall and down the first 
flight of stairs. He was trying to catch 

glimpse of The Scarlet Scourge, of 
course. Possibly he thought it had 
been Satchley. His cries had brought 
no help, and so he started out to sum- 
mon help. 

“He didn’t catch sight of The Scarlet 
of course. I suppose his next 
was to rush back to the office 
and telephone for the police. But while 
he was gone, you came in, Rathway. 
The light outer office were ex- 
neers but one in the private office 
was natural for you 
it the janitor had neglected 
to turn it out and to lock the door. 


I suppose 


irom 


Scourge, 


thought 


hts in the 
was burning, [i 
to assume th: 
the private office looked 
as though omebody had been in there 
recently. But you were inside, and you 
wanted more of Brayton’s papers. You 
opened the filing searched in it, 
spilled papers on the floor. You opened 
the safe—and then Brayton rushed 
back into the office. : 

“You were discovered, Rathway! 
You’re a coward at heart, and fear 
Struck vis sualized a long 
Prison term—\ whipped out your revol- 
ver—fired almost before you realized 
what you were doing! Lorenzo Bray- 
ton fell, dead! You had shot him 


case, 


You 


through the back as he turned to call 
for help again, and the bullet had 
struck through his heart. 

“Then acted foolishly, as most 
criminals do under of emotion. 
What your was, know, 
but you picked up Bra 
seated him in his desk 
ural a posture as possible. 

“Almost immediately after, while 
you were getting out of the building, 
Frand opened the corridor door and 
fired at Brayton’s body. You escaped 
from the building —_ Frand was up 
here. Frand declared early that he hz ad 
not been up in the i 
take Jones, an attorney, but rand was 
lying then to protect himself, of course. 
That is how it happened, Rathway. 
Did you think nobody saw you? Did 
you think that you were fooling every- 
body around | ‘i 

“Why—wh 

“That was it, 

“You—you devil!” 
“Who saw? How 

“Not a devil,” 
“Just an ordinary 
assigned to the homicide squad—the 
newspapers make fun of us sometimes. 
And really, Rathway—TI did not know. 
I just guessed, worked it out and told 
the story, and you admitted its truth 
just now. Nobody saw, either. I sup- 
pose your ¢ made you admit 
your guilt. hard time 
before 


you 


stress 


I do not 
ton’s body and 
hair, in as nat- 


idea 
Vy 
in 


except to 


1ere? 

Rathway gasped. 
wasn’t it, Rathway ?” 
Rathway cried. 
did you know ?” 
Haynes corrected. 
detective 


— 


p¢ lice 


conscience 
I’d have had a 
proving it but for words 
all these witnesses. 
Haynes stepped to the and 
called the policeman stationed there. 
“Take this man in, and be careful 
with him,” he directed. “His name is 
Rathway, and he is charged with the 
murder of Lorenzo Brayton. The 
government wants him for impersona- 


officer, too, but he’s going to 


your 
ug 


door 


ting an 
chair.” 
Spre ing 


the electric 
Rathway 
livid, st 


to his feet, his face 
like a maniac. But 
officer subdued him 


struggling 


Haynes 


and the 
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quickly and hurried him into the cor- 
ridor. Then Haynes came back. 

“But I—I stole,’ Margaret Dranger 
said, sobbing softly again. “You'd bet- 
ter send me to jail, too.” 

“I’m sorry,” Haynes said. “I sup- 
pose the jury will be lenient with you, 
considering the circumstances.” 

‘And my father—can’t I even go to 
the funeral?” 

Haynes had opened the package that 
The Scarlet Scourge had stolen from 
Satchley by means of the check Bray- 
ton had written. Suddenly he looked 
up and laughed. 

“Counterfeits !” he exclaimed. 
Every bill has been stamped 
as a counterfeit!” 

“What?” Satchley cried, springing 
forward, “It was good money? Bray- 
ton—Brayton had that bundle of coun- 
—he used it as a flash roll when 
he was broke. He knew about that ten 
thousand in my safe. The crook! He 
stole the good money long ago, I sup- 
substituted the other. Oh, 


crook!” 
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“T don’t think we can do more than 
hang you for stealing a bundle of coun- 
terfeits, young woman, since you have 
made no effort to pass any of the 
money,’ Haynes said. “I think there’ll 
be no charge against you, unless Satch- 
ley wants to prefer one because you 
pointed a gun at him. I’m quite 
that Satchley doesn’t want to cdo that!” 

Satchley met his eyes and observed 
the look on the detective’s face. 

“T—we'll just let the thing drop,” he 
said. 

“Then you are at liberty, Miss Dran- 
ger. I’m sorry about your father. 
You'll want to send a message, I sup- 
pose, and to go to Chicago for the 
funeral. Brown, will you assist her?” 

Brown, a little cry of sympathy on 
his lips, sprang to the girl’s side and 
led her toward the corridor door. The 
others in the room watched as the 
couple disappeared, and none failed to 
notice the look on Brown’s 
that promised lifelong devotion. 

“So that’s all right,” said Detective 
Sam Haynes softly. 
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the housing situation in the big cities of the United States does not improve 
on; many law-abiding citizens, who never expected to 
jail, may be sending in their applications to sheriffs or 


wardens for a cell in which to live. Already the sheriff of one county has 
offered the cells not occupied by offenders or those awaiting trial in the institu- 
tion under his charge to families whose leases on apartments ended the first 

May and who, being unable to meet increased rentals, otherwise would 
be thrown upon the streets. It is estimated that a thousand families in the 
city of Hackensack, New Jersey, alone will be in this dreadful predicament, 
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RLIROUGH the quiet and some- 
what austere lobby of the 
Hotel Charlemagne walked a 
tall, slender chap, spick and 
from his nutria beaver to his 
In one hand he carried a leather 





span 
spats. 
bag; in the other a light stick. A cigar 
protruded from a corner of his mouth. 


He exuded an air of prosperous 
well-being. 
In front of the hotel a_ taxicab 


waited. As the slender chap stepped 
into the open air, however, a hand was 
placed upon his left arm. He wheeled 
quickly, to face a bulky individual with 
a heavy jaw and cold eyes. 

“Good mornin’, Slick,” greeted this 
person. “Ina hurry, or just goin’ some 
place ?”” 

“T beg your pardon?” A blank look 
accompanied the expression. 


“Forget it, Slick. The old man 
wants to see you. No fussin’ now. 
Come right along.” 

“I must ask you to take your hand 
off my arm. And drop that term 


I’m Thomas 
Abbott, and I’m in a hurry to catch a 
train.” 


‘Slick’ in addressing me. 


Abbott, huh? Change 
names as often as you do collars, don’t 
you, Slick? Cut the jazz and march 
down under the clock with me. Fen- 
tress wants you.” 


“pT 
ihomas 


“But who is Fentress, and what can 
with me? My train- if 
“Oh, chop it, Slick. Fentress is cap- 
tain of detectives, and you know why 
he would like to talk to you, all right.” 
“You mean I’m under arrest?” 


he want 





Thomas 


The 
Abbott 
“No, 


Slick,” 


man calling himself 
seemed thunderstruck. 
I’m invitin’ you to a banquet, 
said the other with clumsy sar- 
casm. “You pull your act weil, but it 
don’t make me clap my hands. Shall 
I ring for the wagon or will you mush 
along now ?” 

With something of an effort Thomas 
Abbott controlled himself. 

“Blundering blockheads!”’ he mut- 
tered. “All right, Mister Man. I sup- 
post you must be obeyed. But some- 
body will pay for this, I tell you.” 

“That’s what they all say!” jeered the 
officer. 

“Wait a minute! We'll ride down 
to your police station,’ Abbott decided. 
“I suppose it will be all right to go 
in a taxi if | the farer”’ He 
sneered slightly. 

“Suit yourself. I’d just as soon park 
my dogs there as anywhere.” 

The officer and his well-dressed com- 
panion stepped into the taxicab, and a 
surprised chauffeur drove to the police 
station, which was located at the rear 
of the city hall; this gave rise to the 
term “under the clock.” 

Abbott did not dismiss the taxi. 

“Wait for i he ordered. 


pay 





re 
iver, 


me, a 


“Tl not be long.” 

“Tf he sticks around for you he’ll 
have longer whiskers than old Rip van 
Winkle, Slick,” the detective said, 


grinning, “and you'll sure have a bill 


to pay! . . 
“Abbott” failed to reply. His thin 


lips were tightly pressed and his fore- 
head, over his rather narrow eyes, was 
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creased in a frown. He followed the 
officer through a door marked “Captain 
of Detectives.” 

The room proved to be empty. 

“We'll wait,” the captor declared. 
“Fentress will be here in a moment.” 

“But my train——” 

“Aw, cut Change your 
record. I’m tired of that tune.” 

A minute had passed in silence when 
a blutecoat came into the office. 

“Desk sergeant wants to talk to you, 
Fillmore,” he announced. 

“All right. Will stick in here 
until I get back, or Fentress comes ?”’ 
The policeman nodded as 
lillmore went out. 

With not an altogether unfriendly 
eye the bluecoat appraised Abbott. 
The latter was too well dressed to look 
like an ordinary criminal, and the guar 
dian of the law decided he must be 
there for something special. He was 
about to put a question when the desk 
telephone rang. 

“Hello! Who’s this?’ the policeman 
responded. 

The receiver buzzed for some little 
time. Abbott, his brows knitted in 
thought, seemed to have no mind for 


it, Slick. 


you 


“Sure.” 


the conversation. 

“You want to tell 
tress, that Millie is home 
policeman repeated. “But she 
tell where she’s been or why she didn’t 
come home last night? All right, Mrs. 
Fentress.” 

The bluecoat hung up the receiver 
and looked at Abbott. 

“The old man’s girl is a wild bird,” 
he remarked chattily. “Beat it off yes- 
ierday morning and never s 
until this morning. Had everybody 
crazy around here a while. They can’t 
keep her from stepping out.” 

“That her picture on 
Abbott spoke carelessly. 

“Sure. Swell looker—but I’m glad | 
ain’t her dad.” The policeman 
dently was one of those simple, 
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rulous souls who can’t keep what they 
know to themselves. 

“Um!” Abbott approached the desk 
and glanced closely at the mounted 
photograph of a handsome girl, which 
graced it. He smiled suddenly, but 
turned away without comment. 

“Til hunt up Fentress and tell him 
about her. He’s worried to death,” the 
bluecoat volunteered. He walked out 
of the office. Abbott watched him go 
with something akin to malice in his 
eyes. His brain was working rapidly. 

The entrance of a well-built man of 
middle age interrupted his cogitations, 
The newcomer undoubtedly was Fen- 


tress. He had sharp, searching eyes, 


_although they did seem a trifle weary 


just at present. 

“I see they’ve landed you, Vane,” he 
uttered. 

“Are you Fentress?” 
other. “I want to know 
forced to come here and——” 

“Stop stalling. Jd know and you 
‘Slick’ Vane, leader 
pulled off the bank 
last month. No 


demanded the 


why I’m 


know that you're 
of the gang that 
robbery in Nebraska 
doubt about it.” 

“You badly mistaken.  I[’m 
Thomas Abbott, a St. Paul busin 
This is an outrage!” 

“Call yourself any name that please 
Vane. You're hooked. We | 


proof © 


are 
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Nebraska! The game’s Vane. 
Come clean, now!” 

“T still deny I am anybody but 
Thomas Abbott,” insisted the tall in- 
dividual. 

“That gets you nothing. You were 
brought here for an investigation, but 
you will remain as a prisoner. We 
have the goods on you.” 

“So you will hold me here, eh?” 

“T hope we will!” 

“Well, [ll never admit I’m Slick 
Vane. But if I’m arrested I'll get hold 
of a lawyer and talk to the newspapers. 
You can’t keep me from that, you 
know, Fentress. Perhaps you would 
like to know the name of the young 
woman I was with yesterday at the 
road house ?”’ 

“T don’t know that it matters much.” 

“Oh, yes, it does!” came the sneering 
retort. “It will make a whale of a yarn 
for the yellow sheets. The girl’s name 


up, 


is Millie, and she’s your own daugh- 


ter!” 

“You're a contemptible liar!’ 

Fentress sprang at the other with 
upraised fists, but the prisoner refused 
to wince. 

“Go ahead and hit me!” he taunted. 
“It’s true, just the same. You know 
she hasn’t been home.”’ 

“She was not with you last night?” 

The captain of detectives had a des- 
perate look in his eyes. 

“Wasn’t she? Don’t your shadows 
know what I was doing?” 

“You were reported safe at the Hotel 
Charlemagne,” Fentress muttered. 

“Bright bunch of dicks! How did 
they ever stop me to-day, I wonder.” 

“You’re a lying dog, Vane!” sud- 
denly broke out Fentress. “I ought to 
kill you. I don’t believe my daughter 
ever was with you! Il get you the 
heaviest sentence a man 4 

“Is your daughter home now?” cut 
in the other. 

“She Yes!” 

“Then call her up and ask her if she 
9Fps 
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was at Ryder’s road house yesterday 
afternoon—and what she was doing!” 

Fentress did not reach for the tele- 
phone. He glared a moment at the man 
calling himself Abbott, and then his 
head sank. 

“Good Lord!” he breathed. 

Fillmore, the detective who had mad 
the arrest, abruptly entered from an 
inner office. 

“Chief,” he 
bird i 

“We've made a mistake, Fillmore,” 
Fentress interrupted heavily. “This 
man is not Vane. He’s Thomas Ab- 
bott, of St. Paul. We'll have to let 
him go.” 

“But, chief 

“I have satisfied myself, Fillmore. 
We can’t hold this man!” 

The detective grumpily escorted his 
late prisoner to the sidewalk. 

“You must be a_ wise 
growled. 

“Much obliged, Mr. Fillmore.  ! 
knew I would need my taxi again, you 
see. Good morning!” 

Five minutes later the machine was 
bowling swiftly through the residence 
district. The passenger 
peered through the glass to see if he 
was being followed. Apparently there 
was no pursuit. 

“Spiked ’em!” he 
tantly. “But I'll take no chances.” 

The driver was ordered to draw up 
in front of an apartment house, a large 
building that extended the length of a 
city block. Abbott paid him and hur 
ried into the building. Straight through 
it he went, emerging from a rear en 
trance. Going to the corner, he 
boarded a trolley car and rode to 
hotel across the street from the rail 
road station. 

In a front room on the second floo: 
he found a young and pretty woman 
awaiting him. Her shrewd blue* eye 
were full of worry. 

“T thought you were never coming, 


began, “I think thi 
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Slick,” she burst out. “I was scared 
something had happened.” 

“Something did. I had a narrow 
squeeze.” The man chuckled. “I was 
pinched and taken before the captain 
of detectives.” 

“Good heavens!” 

“Oh, I bluffed it out and got away 
clean. Just as slick as a guy with my 
monicker might be expected to be, 
Rose.” 

“But how—what happened ?” 

“T thought the jig was up for a while, 
old girl, at that. But this captain of 
dicks has one wild daughter named 
Millie. JI found out she hadn’t been 
home since Sunday morning. They 
knew I had taken a woman to a road 
house yesterday—lucky we staged our 
little party, Rose--and I told Mr. Cap- 
tain 1 was with his daughter, and made 
him believe me!” 

“Oh, what a chance to take, Slick! 
Suppose his daughter - 

“T asked him to call her up and find 
out if she wasn’t at the road house 
yesterday. I guess he figured I was 
telling the truth. He didn’t call her.” 

“If he had, though!” 

“T wanted him to. You see, Rose, 
I lamped her picture on his desk, and 
I recognized the face. His daughter 
was there yesterday—with some other 
guy!” 

“Oh! Slick, you are clever!” 
kissed him. 

“No fooling now.” The man gently 
pushed her away. “We must get that 
train. No use taking chances.” 

A few minutes later the pair left 
the hotel and turned toward the depot. 
Down the curb a few feet purred a 
taxicab. As they drew abreast of it 
Detective Fillmore and another young 
man hopped out. 

“Hello, Slick and company,” greeted 
the former. “Not leavin’ us, I hope. 
We want you to take another taxi ride.” 

3efore the amazed Rose and her con- 
federate could adjust themselves to the 


Rose 
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newest development of the morning 
they were bundled into the machine and 
driven to the police station. Once again 
the so-called Abbott had to confront 
Fentress, who seemed entirely at ease 
now. 

“Be seated, Vane, and have your 
friend take a chair,” the captain of 
detectives ordered. 

Rose and the man obeyed, puzzled 
and alarmed. Fillmore and the other 
officer remained in the room. 

“T wonder why they ever called you 
Slick ?” Fentress spoke in a gentle tone. 
“Give a crook rope enough and he'll 
pull hemp every time. You must be as 
stupid as you think the police are.” 

“What’s the meaning of this stuff?’ 
the badgered one began. “You 
can’t 4 

“We blundered this morning, Vane. 
We pinched you, but the woman we 
also wanted—your friend here—was 
not to be found. It looked like a prob- 
lem for a while, and then you offered 
a solution. I let you think you had 
bluffed me into releasing you. Of 
course you went straight to the dame 
—and we were on your trail, whether 
you knew it or not. Now we have you 
both, and everything is lovely.” 

“IT don’t get this at all!” Rose 
snapped venomously. “You the 
goods on this dick, ain’t you, Tom? 
His daughter was at that road house 
yesterday, and the papers——” 

“Never mind my daughter!” Fen- 
tress barked. “She was not at the 
road house—ever in her life! She was 
with a girl chum at a dance yesterday. 
A telephone call can be put to con 
venient use very frequently, my astute 
friend. Vane, you and this woman 
were together—not you and my daugh- 
ter!” 

“But that girl was there!” 
indicated the picture on the desk. 

Fentress laughed. 

“Yes, she was, I guess. 
my daughter, Millie, however. 
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That is not 
I don’t 
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know how you got that impression, 
unless you were mistakenly informed. 
This girl is Call Miss Chase, Fill- 
more.” 

The 
inner 
was the original of 
There could be no 
identity. 

“Meet Miss Chase, one of our 
women operatives, although I’m afraid 
some of our new policemen are not well 
enough acquainted with her to recog 
nize her picture. The captain of de- 
tectives smiled. did have a picture 
of Millie on my desk until yesterday. 
I took it home, and left the othe: 

Miss Chase was at the road house 
yesterday. She was helping shadow 


detective ‘rom the 
office came a young woman who 
the photograph. 

doubting her 


obeyed. 


best 


you and your friend, Vane, and she got 
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that century note for us. Yes, you 
saw her there, all right. Your memory 
is splendid.” 

Rose and the man 
glanced at each other. 
were of despair 


termed Slick 
The two crooks 
pictures and cheap 
chagrin. 

‘All bulls aren’t boobs, no more than 
marvels of intellect,’ 
“Bluffing is fine stuff, 
we can all play at it a little, 1 
That’s all for you birds. 

"em back and book ’em, Fillmore.” 
“Aye, aye, cap,” responded the de 
tective, saluting. He grinned sardon 
ical lly at the pair 
“Let’s go, 


all crooks are 


‘entress said. 


Take 
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customers,” he _ said. 
“tTfow about it, Slick? Don’t want no 
taxicab to wait for you this time, do 


st 
you! 
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Fe week we were afforded an interesting example of French police 
methods. 
In the old days, when we “covered” police headquarters for a 
L New York paper, we made the acquaintance of_a noted French detective. 
Chance brought us together last week, and we had not been long in conversa- 
tion when we began to talk “shop,” which in our case was crime. 

The French detective, it developed, had come over to this country, not in 
the pursuit of some malefactor, but for a long-needed rest. But, like most 
of us, he had been unable to keep his mind off that which really interested him 
more than anything else—his work. 

Reading an account of a crime—a swindling scheme of large proportions 
—my friend felt positive, because of the very ingenious and unusual methods 
pursued by the swindler, that he recognized the handiwork of a French criminal. 
Duval, we will call the man, though that, of course, is not his name. 

Now, though the F rench detective had nothing “on” Duval—that is, he had 
no evidence against him of a criminal nature that would make Duval extraditable— 
if there was one man in all the world whom Duval shook in his shoes at the 
sight of, that man was my friend. This being the case, my friend had per- 
suaded the authorities here to arrange that this modern Javert confront Duval, 
for the detective was confident he could make Duval confess his part in the 
swindle. 

Circumstance had made this meeting, which was to take place that very 
afternoon in a hotel room, very easy. I was asked to come along and, glad of 
a chance to get some first-hand stuff, readily accepted. 

When we arrived at the hotel we were told that Duval was in his room 
with an inspector of police, and that we were to “come right up.” 

Reaching the room, we found a detective standing in front of the door. 
Upon seeing us, he swung it open, and we entered. ‘True to form, the inspector 
was seated with his back to a window, so that the light would strike directly 
on Duval, who sat opposite to him. A little table separated the two men. 

Whatever qualities a Frenchman may or may not possess, there is one that 
he has to a most marked degree, and he loves it above all others. It amounts 
to an obsession, a passion. It is the theatrical. 

As we came into the room, Duval turned his face toward us. It was as 
calm and placid a “poker” countenance as one would wish to gaze upon. 

It was not long before my friend started to get in his good work. With 
shoulders hunched, face contorted, arms outstretched, he sprang in front of 
Duval and began a tirade in French that was quite beyond our limited knowledge 
of that language to comprehend. It was not hard to realize, however, that 
accusations and threats were coming fast and thick. 

We doubt, however, if anything but the sight of our friend’s face would 
have been needed to make Duval wilt. As it was, he sat in his chair, a crumpled 
heap. 

Then, in the middle of the tirade, the inspector, who evidently had under- 
stood every word that had been said, sprang to his feet and, jumping between 
Duval and my friend, cried out in the best French he could command: Fe 
moment. Rappeles-vous que tout ce que vous dites sera usé contre % p 
“One moment. Remember that whatever you say will be used against you.’ 
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The spell was broken! The cringing Duval straightened up in his chair; his 
face became again a blank.’ He was not in France, where, since the entrance 
of his compatriot, he had imagined himself transported; he was in America, 
where a man is innocent until he is proved guilty, not in France, where an 
accused person is guilty until he proves himself innocent. 

“Sorry,” said the inspector, “but we can’t get away with anything like that. 
Pulled that stunt a few months ago, and at the trial, when we attempted to 
introduce what the accused man had said without first being warned—he had 
witnesses to prove he had not been—the judge barred the evidence, and the 
fellow went scot-free. And yet,” he added rather reproachfully, “the good 
public, who always stand ready to roast us when we don’t stem one of those 
‘waves of crime’ that the papers love to tell about, accuse us of resorting to 
brutal methods, the third degree, and of returning to the days of the Inquisition.” 

What my French detective friend said? Wow! He said it, and then some. 

For your information: Duval is still at large. 

Sa 





On page two you will find some wonderfully good things that the next 
issue holds in store for you. 





If you are an employer and desire to place your employees in the positions in 
your office or factory for which they are best fitted; or if you are just about to step 
out into the world to earn your own living; or if crimes involving handwriting have 
been committed in your community; or if you want to know the characters of your 
friends as revealed in their chirography—send Louise Rice, in care of this magazine, 
specimens of the handwriting of the persons concerned, and inclose a stamped, ad- 
dressed envelope. She will analyze the samples submitted to her and will give you 
her expert opinion of them, free of charge. 

Every communication will be held in strict confidence. When permission is 
granted, cases will be discussed in the department, with or without the illustrations. 
Of course, under no circumstances will the identity of the persons concerned be 
revealed. 

Miss Rice has on hand a thousand or more specimens of handwriting from 
readers who wished their handwriting analyzed in the magazine. On account of 
restricted space, it will be a long time before these letters appear. We therefore sug- 
gest that these readers send Miss Rice a stamped, addressed envelope, and she will 
give them an analysis of their handwriting in a personal letter. 


Stim.—I don’t see how liking to read is an evidence of laziness. If it were, 
you Detective Story MacGazine fans would stand convicted, wouldn’t you? 
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No, I don’t think your trouble is really laziness, but perhaps it’s a species of 
it at that. It consists in a dreamy, hazy, indefinite mental state, which does not 
function with any sharpness. 


I’ll venture to say that even when you read you do not receive very positive 
impressions. You are like a good lens which is slightly out of focus. You 
need a daily life which consists of very definite duties, of precise hours, and of 
driving responsibilities. I don’t care where you get that, Slim, though I should 
think a farm, where your early days were passed, would about fill the bill. 


Rose.—I’m inclined to encourage you in that work that your father wants 
you to take up. He must be a pretty wise man to gauge the possibilities of a 
very young girl so accurately. You understand, of course, that handwriting does 
not show talent for the medical profession. In fact, there is no such thing. It 
does not require a special talent, but, rather, any one of several special tempera- 
ments. One of these you have: that cool, accurate, logical one which is more 
scientific than sympathetic. For that reason I believe that you would do well, 
as your career goes on, to devote your attention more to the laboratory than to 
practice. 


M. B. V.—I don't believe, dear M. B. V., that a girl of fifteen can “de- 
cide” upon literature as a profession. No young person under—oh, let’s say 
twenty-two or three—is mature enough to have anything of real value to say 
to the world. The deliberate intent to be an author is usually frustrated by 
nature, who calmly proceeds to turn out a perfectly good engineer or stenographer. 
So far as so young a person can be judged by handwriting, you are far more 
apt to be that good stenographer or secretary or clever office worker than you 
are to be a fictionist. Just the same, most of the folks who write wonderful 
things which thrill us did a lot of other things before they began to write for 
us; so go ahead with your English and your “themes.” Who can tell? 


H. C. T.—This was that “first chance” I got, so you can judge that quite 
a lot of other people are anxiously looking for their readings, too. Your hand- 
writing certainly does express positive qualities. An upright, downright, ag- 
gressive, ambitious, hard-working, impatient, often unreasonable, but always 
conscienscious person; that’s you. Recognize it? I ha’ me doots. 


Autce B. M.—Well, Alice, that specimen you inclose makes me sigh and 
murmur: “I wish I understood this.” What in the world possesses you nice, 
refined girls to choose these rough, uncouth fellows for sweethearts? So in 
ferior to you in mental grain and moral fiber—so all but incapable of even 
approximating an understanding of your sweetness and delicacy of feeling! 
Is it final, Alice? And if not, go away somewhere and give yourself a chance 
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ence and comfort where it is buried. I am sure your friends will reject this 
diagnosis with indignation, but you are apt to accept it, because a sense of ~ 
justice and fair play is your finest attribute. 








HOW TO READ CHARACTER IN 
HANDWRITING 


LESSON XVIII 
The Letter D 


HE small letter d sometimes has that very peculiar little open hole at 

the bottom of the letter, which is the indication of a love of money— 

the type of weakness shown by defaulting cashiers and trusted employees. 
When that is so, the sign will be found in a, 0, and g as well, the point being 
that when the sign is found in d its significance is accentuated. The d which 
carries this sign frequently is made with a spread space between the two vertical 
strokes, and this is apt to be confusing to the student, for that spread space is 
a nice sign and usually means trustworthiness, 


When the spread space between those two strokes is found in a running 
“hand,” with virile capitals, it means that the writer is the sort of person to 
whom you can trust your money, your secrets, and your reputation. When 
you find this, combined with the sign which tells you that you could not trust a 
man with your money, it seems as if graphology were at fault, but, in reality, 
the two contradictory indications easily can be reconciled. 

As a rule, that very man, with the open little space in the bottom of his 
letter d, which shows that he will always be tempted to take money, will have 
also that open space between the two vertical strokes, because, nothwithstanding 
his weakness, he really is the sort of person to whom you could intrust your 
money, your secrets, and your reputation. These bank defaulters, as a rule, 
are good husbands and fathers and stanch friends; they are seldom thieves in 
a petty sense, and have been known scrupulously to leave untouched, in a bank, 
the funds of some person whom they knew to be poor. The whole point is 
this: Their moral perceptions are deadened by the sight or handling of excep- 
tionally large sums of money; anything beneath his temptation, in point of mag- 
nitude, is not recognized as such. Until students of graphology and humanity 
realize that this is but one of the many astounding contradictions of human 
nature, they will be unable to give a correct delineation of even an ordinary 
“hand.” 











EXPERT LEGAL ADVICE 
Conducted by LUCILE PUGH 


In writing the Expert Legal Advice Department please be careful to give full de= 
tails of your case, stating whether or not it has been before the courts previously, or 
whether or not it has been sabmitted to a lawyer of your locality. If you desire Miss 
Pugh to find a lawyer for you give your address with care: personal address, city, 
and State. Unless accompanied by a stamped and addressed envelope your coms 
munication will be answered in this column. 


ANSWERS TO READERS’ QUERIES 


BrokEN.—Please write me at once, giving your name and address. Can 
help you. Do not despair. 


Cuinc Hue.—I regret the way you feel about the matter, but it is not in 
the province of a lawyer to express an opinion as to the justness or unjustness 
of the law. The naturalization of Chinese is expressly forbidden by Section 
14, Chapter 126, Laws of 1882. 


Josern SINGLETON.—In most of our States notes are entitled to three days’ 
grace; that is, the note is not payable till the third day after the day set for 
its payment. Notes made payable “on demand” are not entitled to grace. In 
New York, grace is not extended as a rule, though some banks and individuals 
still continue to give it; but a note falling due on a Saturday is seldom payable 
until Monday morning. Bills of exchange and drafts are payable without any 
allowance of grace. Checks and bills of exchange appearing on their face to 
have been drawn upon any bank or banking association or private banker, which 
on their face also are specified as due on a certain day, are payable on that day, 
nor is it necessary to protest the same for nonacceptance. Notes do not bear 
interest except when so stated. After maturity all notes bear legal interest. 
One who indorses a note is surety for the maker of it and is liable to the costs 
of collection that may be brought against the maker. A note or promise to 
pay, without specifying the time of payment, is a promise to pay “on demand.” 
You should not sign notes when ignorant of such easily ascertained facts of the 
law concerning them, as these. In fact, a man in business should have a lawyer 
always at his service, who may advise him as to just such apparently simple 
financial operations as this one, which has ended so disastrously. Yes, I will 
send you advice as to the transaction you mention, but unless you send your 
address I shall be obliged to answer through this department, and that will take 
at least from six to eight weeks longer; so bear that fact in mind. 


Mrranpa G.—The facts as stated do not seem to prove action with an 
intent to defraud. However, your statement is far from clear. I believe that 
it would be best to get a statement written. Any lawyer will allow a clerk to 
do that service for you, on the understanding that, if I consider you have a 
case, the case shall be given into his hands. I do not believe that you under- 
stand the intricacies of what really happened, and that what you could write me 
yourself would not help much. Tell the facts, just as they are, to whoever 
assists you, and send the statement to me. 


roa 7 = = @ 














The How, When, and Where of Success 
Conducted by RUTHERFORD SCOTT 


If it is impossible for you to wait for Mr. Scott to touch upon the work in which 
you are especially interested, in one of his articles, send a stamped, addressed ens 
velope, and a careful, accurate, and brief statement of what your education is, what 
your experience has been, and where you wish to begin your career; also, the amount 
of time and money which you can give to your apprenticeship. He will write you a 
personal letter, and tell you what you wish to know 


Authorship 


O many people have inquired of me for information as to just how much and 
how easily success can be attained in this profession that it is apparent 
that a good deal of misapprehension must exist on the subject. 

To begin with, it is quite impossible to make any definite statements as to 
the returns of authorship. Beginning with the country newspaper, which often 
pays for contributions with a subscription to the paper, and going right on 
up to magazines that have paid some authors as much as a dollar a word, there 
are all sorts of stops between. The author. can rarely depend upon a settled 
income, even when fairly well known. Even famous authors get a great deal 
more for one piece of work than for another. It is said that Mr. Kipling 
receives any sum which he chooses to ask for his work. His famous story, 
“The Brushwood Boy,” received the price of five thousand dollars, said to be 
the first time that such a sum was ever paid for a short story, but that sum 
has been paid a good many times since. 

Nearly all magazines have an approximate rate—say, one cent a word, two 
cents a word, and so on. An author can begin to gauge his or her probable 
income: as he slowly climbs the difficult hill and knows that he is doing it, be- 
cause he gets larger and larger prices, and because he can sell his output more 
readily. 

It is not really difficult for a talented and industrious author to make ten 
thousand dollars a year, but before he reaches that point he may have had a 
good many years when he could not sell a thing. 

The safest course for any one without an assured income to do, who wants 
to be an author, is to take up some practical line of work for a livelihood and 
put all the spare time at the practice of the art which may some day be suffi- 
ciently remunerative to warrant the whole time being given to it. 

A mistake which people seem to make frequently is to imagine that it is 
possible, without capital, to syndicate their own stories and articles; stories 
and articles which very often have been unanimously rejected by the editorial 
world. Forming a practical syndicate is an expensive affair, as well as one de- 
manding special knowledge. Authors who sell fiction or articles to syndicates 
need not have as high a standard as those who cater to the usual publishers, but 
they must be swift workers, with a knack of making their work plausible and 
interesting. 

Copyrights are not secured by the author, except in the rarest of cases. 
This is perhaps the least understood of any subject in the profession. The 
author, however, unless a publisher specifies that he is buying “all rights,” sells 
only one kind of right at a time. 

For instance, a story may be sold to a magazine first; next, the book rights 
may be sold; the “first reprint’ newspaper rights next in order, by which 1s 
meant that the right to publish the story is sold to one newspaper, exclusively, 
for a certain date. After that date the general syndication rights may be sold, 
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which means that a syndicate may buy those rights, intending to resell to a 
number of newspapers simultaneously. This is the reason why you sometimes 
see the same story, at the same date, in Chicago and New York papers. 

After these rights are disposed of, there is the dramatic rights, which mean 
the making of a speaking play from the story; and the motion-picture rights, 
which are separate and distinct from the dramatic rights. 

Scenarios for motion pictures should not be copyrighted. There is no 
danger whatever of the story being stolen if it is examined by reputable firms. 

A copyright secured by an author makes it necessary for a lot of formalities 
to be gone through with if the copyrighted story is bought by a firm, which is 
the reason for their objection to the operation, 


Se 


UNDER THE LAMP 
CONDUCTED BY HENRY A. KELLER 
A GREAT many of our puzzle fans have been prompted by the alphabet- 


block cipher we considered some time ago to use the idea as a basis 

for codes which they made up themselves. Several of these readers’ 
alphabet block variations have appeared in “Under the Lamp,” and our cryp- 
tographers have shown how pleased they were with them by their numerous 
letters of approbation. 

The last one that has come to our attention, and, incidentally, one of the 
best of them, was arranged by a member of the weekly Lamp Circle, named 
C. S. Freeland, of Colusa, California. Not only is Mr. Freeland’s code an 
excellent variation of the alphabet-block idea, but also it is a splendid system 
to satisfy the needs of those of our readers who have asked us to give them 
a code system that they could use for recording personal memoranda, making 
diary entries, and the like. 

Before you try to solve a cipher written in Mr. Freeland’s code, it might 
be well to become acquainted with a few of its salient points. Its outstanding 
feature is that it depends upon only one alphabet, instead of the twenty-six of 
the first alphabet-block cipher we examined. Then, too, it uses a code word, a 
word of five letters—twice; the actual letters of its ciphers are nothing but 
combinations of this repeated code word and alphabet letters, two cipher letters 
to every text letter. 

The merits of the first of these characteristics are so obvious that they 
hardly need be mentioned. Then, by changing the code word, or by using two 
code words instead of repeating the same one, Mr. Freeland’s system offers 
almost unlimited possibilities for variation—which is another big indication of 
its worth. 

You'll find below a cipher problem in the code Mr. Freeland arranged. 
Its text is a bit of philosophy according to Hefty Cartigan, an old-time cracks- 
man and yegg. With the hints you’ve already had, the cipher should not give 
you great difficulty. Go to it: 

aa se es se dp dd de dp aa sd ad ep aa ss ae ss as ep pa ad aa se se sd 
da pa se as ae sa pa ss aa sa se da ss dp se ed ad de as as sp se pd aa ep 


dp ad aa pp da ad ap se dd pd ap se ed ad de dp da se as ps ss aa sd dd pa 
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se aa ed ad de sd pa ss dd se dd ad sp se pa ss aa sd se sd dd pa se sa ad as 
sd da pa ad de as sd se dp 


You'll find the solution and full explanation in next Tuesday’s issue. 


The solution to last week’s cipher problem is: “Will you lunch with me 
at the Huntley at two?” The code complete was: A, 9; B, 8; C, 7; D, 6; E, 53 
F, 4; G, 3; H, 2; 1,1; J, 19; K, 18; L, 17; M, 16; N, 15; O, 14; P, 13; Q, 12; 
R, 11; 8, 28; T, 27; U, 26; V, 25; W, 24; X, 23; Y, 22; and Z, 21. The 
O’s were interjected to add to the difficulty of solving. They had no other 


bearing on the message. 
Morr a \o% 
pA SOOO 


CONSCIENCE CALLS ESCAPED CONVICT BACK 
TO PRISON * 


F his own free will, Leo Williams, who escaped from the Missouri State 

penitentiary at Jefferson City several months ago, has gone back to prison 

to serve out his time. Williams ran away while working with a gang of con- 

victs on the roads near the penitentiary. He went to St. Louis, where he 

secured work as a machinist and earned a comfortable salary; but his con- 
science bothered him. 

He consulted a clergyman, who told him that the only fair way to square 
his account with the authorities was to return to the prison and complete the 
time he still had to serve fer burglary. Firm in the knowledge that he was 
about to do right, and that the clergyman would aid him in obtaining employ- 


ment upon his release, Williams surrendered to the police. 
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MISSING 


This department, conducted in duplicate in DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE and 
WESTERN STORY MAGAZINE, thus giving readers double service, is offered free 
of charge to our readers. Its purpose is to aid them in getting in touch with persons 
of whom they have lost track. 

While it will be better to use your name in the notice, we will print your request 
“blind” if you prefer. In sending “blind” notices, you must, of course, give us your 
right name and address, so that we can forward promptly any letters that may come 
for you. We reserve the right to reject any notice that seems to us unsuitable. 

If it can be avoided, please do not send us a “General Delivery” post-office address, 
for experience has proved that those persons who are not specific as to address, 
often have mail that we send them returned to us marked “not found.” It would be 
well, also, to notify us of any change in your address. 

When you hear from the person you are seeking, tell us, so that we may take your 
notice out. 

Now, readers, help those whose friends or relatives are missing, as you would like 
to be helped if you were in a similar position. 

WARNING.—Do not forward money to any one who sends you a letter or tele= 
gram, asking for money “to get home,” et cetera, until you are absolutely certain that 
the author of such telegram or letter is the person you are seeking. 

ERRY, IRA M., of Cales Island, Queens HAPLIN, ELSIE E.—Please write again. 

County, New Brunswick, Canada. Eight or Your address was lost. 8S. J. SALVO, 32 
nine years ago he went to Seattle, and from Albemarle Street, Baltimore, Maryland. 
there to Alaska, and has not been heard from 
since. His three brothers and four sisters would eae a ATION WANTED of the “rege per- 
be very glad to get some news of him. He is sons: PETER CHARLES MAZZA, last heard 
about thirty-four years old, five feet eleven inches of in Mendocino County, California, Swiss 
tall, and has dark hair and complexion. Any Italian, about fifty years old; MARCELO AL- 


information will be gratefully appreciated by his LEN, whose brother’ is anxiously seeking him; 
brother, VALENTINE A. Perry, 34 Orchard Street, P. C. HENNIGER, last heard of in Sacramento, 


East Providence, Rhode Island. California; PATRICK CORCORAN, last heard of 

in Neihart, — ntana, his children would like to 

ee BRIDA M She has been missing hear of hi r, if dead, to have proof of his 

s us. When last heard from she death; and EMILY WILSON, colored, last heard 

was in the Mill City Round-up, and it was said of in New York City. Please send information 

that she had been badly hurt by a horse, and to G. T., P. O. Box 82, San Francisco, Cali- 
her people do not know whether she recovered or fornia. 


not. Her mother and sisters would be glad to 

get some news of her. Please write to her sister Mc® BRIDE, WILLIAM.—He is _ thirty-eight 

Rvusy, care of this magazine, 4 ars of age, of medium height, weighs 
about ime hundred and sixty pounds, and has a 





J F. J.—Write home at or Your mother qark complexion. His family last heard of him 
“Sggt ag arly distracted. Everything is torgot- in Moose Creek, Ontario, Canada, and would be 
ten, J. J. J. glad to get any news of him. Please write to 
[NFORMATION WANTED of the -scendants Ropert WuHite, 16 Orange Street, Springfield, 
of ANDREW BYERLY, a fr wntier sman who Massachusetts. 

Settled at Bushy Run, Pe nnsylv: ania, in 1869, or 

of his daughter, Mrs. Hugh Mellon, or of Major ARCIGLIANO, MRS. A.—Her son Jack has 
Andrew Byerly, who settled near Mansfield not seen her for ten years, and will be 
Vhio; of Joseph, Phebe, Susannah Byerly, or of grateful to any one who will give him some 
the many descendants of the fro ntiersman. Any news of her. He is very anxious to find her, and 
communication will be gre ly appre 1 will appreciate any information that will lead 
Please write to Doctor ALP HEUS SYERLY, 145 to his communicating with her. Please write to 
Eighteenth Street, Des Moines, Lowa. JACK MARCIGLIANO, care of this magazine. 


WEENEY, LILLIE MAY.—When last heard ™ 
from she was at 156 Huron Street, Chicago, GLOAT, ANNA MAE.—She is about twenty-three 


Illinois. Any one who knows where she is will years old, five feet four inches in height, 
greatly oblige by writing to S. J. D., care of this weighs about one hundred and fifty pounds, and 
magazine. : has dark-brown hair and gray eyes. She worked 
as a waitress in Middletown, New York, for over 

UBBARD, NUGENE MARSHALL and four years, and left there suddenly last October. 
CLINTY, who were last seen in Memphis, Her child is ill, and her husband is anxiously 
Tennessee, in September, 1919. Any one know- seeking her. Any information will be most grate- 


ing their whereabouts will do a great favor by fully received by G. W. Vassar, 100 St. Nicholas 

writing to their mother, E. Hupparp, General Avenue, New York City. 

Delivery, Memphis, Tennessee. 

O'NEILL, HARNE.—He was last seen in Pen- 

W°RSHAM, T. E.—He was last heard from dleton, Oregon, in 1912, and no news has 
ibout seven years ago in El Paso, Texas. been received of him since that time. His fa- 

His father is dead. If he should see this he is ther will very much appreciate any tidings of 

asked to write to his mother. Any information him, and will be thankful for any assistance 

Will be gratefully received. Mrs. S. C. Wor- from readers of this magazine. D. H. O’NBILL, 

SHAM, Box 109, Eatonton, Georgia. Box 272, Bend, Oregon. 
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HUGHEs. PERLIE.—He left home when he 

was about eighteen years old, and went to 

He is now between thirty-five and forty, 

blue eyes, and fair complexion 

of he was in a hospital in 

Tampa, Florida, with a broken leg. He wrote 

to his mother that he would leave the hospital 

in a few days, but he has never been heard of 

since. His mother will appreciate any news of 

him, and will be most grateful to any one who 

will assist her to find her son. Mrs. C. N. 

Hucues, 105 Thirtieth Street, 
Georgia. 


Columbus 3, 


BOUNpy, ELLIS.—His old pals are looking for 
him, and hope to hear from him soon. He 
was last heard of in August of last year. He 
is short and has brown hair and light-blue eyes. 
He joined the merchant marine last August, 
Bundy, do you remember Dorm and Ross? Write 
to them soon. E. Ross Carty,-“The Heights,” 
Manette, Washington. 


BEN ‘TING, WILLIAM EARL.—He is twenty- 

one years old, about five feet in height, and 
has dark-brown hair and eyes. When last heard 
from he was traveling with a show known as the 
Hasson-Clark Company, and was known by the 
name of Harry Grou. His mother is anxiously 
inquiring for him, and will be deeply grateful 
to any one who may give her-any assistance in 
finding him. Mrs, L. C. Bowxiprn, R. No. 8 
Box 115, West Dailas, Texas. 


GRAVES LUCIAN.—He was placed in an 

orphan home in Paul, Minnesota, when 
he was about two years old, and was adopted 
by Andrew Pillatzke, of Billingham, when he 
was about four years old. He knows nothing 
of his parents or relatives and will be glad to 
hear from any one who can give him any in- 
formation. All he knows is that his father’s 
last name was Graves. Please write to LUCIAN 
GRAVES PILLATZKE, Nassau, Minnesota, care of 
OQ. F. Zadnow. 


IMMS, C oo REED.—He was born in Hamil- 
ton, Virginia, and was last heard of in 
Youngstown, Ohio. He travels about a good deal 
and does not stay long in one place. His mother 
is very anxious to get news of him and will 
gratefully appreciate any information about him 
Mrs. Sara Simms, R. F. D. Box No. 1-35, 
Hamilton, Virginia. 


CHOLTZ, JOHN.—He is five feet eight inches 
tall, has light-brown hair and eyes, and is 
partly bald. He is forty-five years old, and 
weighs about one hundred and sixty-five pounds 
He left his home in Brooklyn in 1908, and was 
last seen in Chicago about one year later. His 
wife died about two years after he went away 
His sister will be grateful for any news con 
cerning him and will be glad to hear from any 
one who may have met him, or who knows any 
thing about him. Mrs. Lena Rocers, 2475 Bry 
ant Street, Denver, Colorado. 


| Pee NCH, EDDIE, and VESTLE, whose first 
name is unknown. They were shipmates of 
mine at Harvard Road school, Cambridge, Massa 
chusetts. Lynch was last heard of in Naval 
Aviation, Pensacola, Florida, and lives in or near 
St. Louis, Missouri. Vestle is a soap salesman 
und lives in or near Des Moines, Iowa. 
information of either of these men will be 
appreciated. W. C. Ziecier, 620 North 
Street, Springfield, Illinois. 


BLACKER. JOHN K.—He was born in 1842 
and was married in 1864 in North Brook 
field, Massachusetts. It was reported that lh: 
was living in California in 1910. Knowledge of 
his present whereabouts, if living, or if dead, the 
date and place of his death, is desired by the 
undersigned in connection with the settlement of 
an estate. Grorcr ADAMS KING, counselor at 
law, 595 Tremont Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 
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OBINSON, JOHN F., who was last heard of 

in 1917. Any one knowing his present 

whereabouts will do a great favor by writing to 
his mother, Lucy, care of this magazine, 


MYERS. first name not known. He was a fire- 

man on the 8S. S. Madawaska when he was 
last seen in Novembes, 1918. A friend of Poris 
mouth, Virginia, would like to know how his sis 
ter Mary is, and whether his brother returned 
safely from Francc Please write to R. S., care 
of this magazine. 


AKER, GEORGE W.—He left home about 
thirty-five years ago when he was only 
fifteen years old, and went to Iowa. He was 
traced to Bakersfield, California, where all trace 
of him was lost. He is asked to write to his 
sister Anna, who went with him as far as Kansas 
City when he left home. She would be very 
happy to hear from her brother again, and hopes 
if he sees this, that he will write to her. Mrs 
ANNA RoGErs. 725 Kentucky Avenue, San An- 
tonio, Texas. 


Twelfth Railway Engi 


F. C., of Company B, 
and send his ad- 


* neers, is asked_to write 
dress to his friend F. S. 


SE RGENT, LEWIS.— 
was living at 15 
Massachusetts, in 
to his old pard, 
Road, Ipswich, 


-When last heard 
Fifteenth Avenue, ve 
1915. Will he pl ase 
Georce Datey, Old Eng 
land Massachusetts. 
KE LLY.—After my father and mother died 
was placed in a private home in Boston, 
Massachusetts. was then about five years old 
was told that I had a cousin about my 
whose name was Mabel or Mary Kelly. 
sees this I would be glad to hear from her, 
or from any one who knows her. SAMUEL KELLY 
330 South West Temple Street, Salt Lake City, 
Utah, 


oF ae Rami Fr Us ALBERT, or RAY, who was 

“a of in Dalla Texas. All letters 

sent oe “eC e been returned marked not 

found.” daughter is very anxious to heat 

from him and will gratefully appreciate any in 

formation that will lead to her obtaining his 

present address. Please write to RHYGENE, care 
of this magazine. 


His father has not_ heard 

May, 1919, at which time 

gone from Spartanburg 

to Washington, . C. His family is anxiously 
I issistance given them will 

Please write to his 

73, Spartanburg, South 


For D, JOSEPH PATRICK, who served with 
the Seventy-third Battery B Brigade, Cana 
dian Field Artillery, during the war. It is said 
that he is now in the United States Service. If 
any one knows where be is they will do a great 
favor by nding his ‘ess to his old pal, B 
M. R., care of this magazine. 
O- aly ER, ROBE =" 
he rd ol in 


Infar “a 


MATHEW.—He was last 
ort Bliss, ‘Texas, in the 
D, where he 
as hi irlie 1, He is now about 


third he mee! 

known 

years old and si eet tall. Also JESSE 

hen last heard of, was working 10 

of Colorado. H 

i Any informa 

two men will b 
HERBERT R. OLIVER, 


northern 


He is fifty-three years 
four inches tall, and when 
n was in St. Paul, Minnesota, 
working with a bridge crew on & 
four years ago. He som 
going to Canada. Any informat : 
cerning hi will be thankfully received by bis 
sister, f., care of this magazine. 





Missing Department 


Cl ARK, CURTIS.—When last heard of ". we 
in the army at Washington, D. C. Te 

in Wilminzion 
Dick, 917 Penn 


his friends 
Pau. E. 
Missouri. 


asked to remember 
Please write to me, 
Avenue, Kansas City, 


B B. B. M.—Please write to me, General De- 

* livery, Tacoma I do not forget you, and 
I shall be happy to hear from you.— 
B. B. B. 


SILER, PALMER H., 

f'wentieth Infantry. He is 
to his old buddy 
he was discharged at 
nois. LLoyd O. LUELLEN, 
mento, California. 


very 


formerly of Company L, 
asked to write 
who_has not seen him since 
Rock Island Arsenal, Iili- 
701 N Street, Sacra- 


WwW!" ig 
n Spokane, 


FRED W.—He was last heard of 

Washington, between 1891 and 
1893 Any information will be gladly received 
by his sister, Mrs, FLoreNce W, NIcoLinti, Typist 
Room, No. 14, 57 Kukui Street, Honolulu, T. H. 


RAHAM, ALLEN.—He has been missing for 
eighteen years and his friends are very anx- 
ious to find him. He is about forty-one years 
old, has black hair and brown eyes, and was 
last heard of at Huntington, Oregon. His old 
friends, who traveled with him twenty-two years 
ago, will be glad to hear from him, or to get 
any news of him. L. Lerp, care of this maga- 
zine. 


CuxuvU RLEY.—Please write and let me know if 

you received letters sent through A. E. F. 
and send your address to N., care of this maga- 
zine. 


SISTE R.—We are not angry with you. Please 

write to us. If you need money we will send 
it. Father has gone West to look for you. 
Mother is heartbroken.—C, P. 


YONLEY.- 

father’s 
Joseph, son of 
Street, Bay City, 
hame was Helen 
ter, Mary, and two 
Dear readers, if you 
help me find my relatives. 
Pruitt Avenue, San Antonio, 


I wish to hear from some 
people. My father was 
John Conley, and lived mith 
Michigan. His mother’s maiden 
McKenna He had one. sis- 
brothers, Will and John. 
know any Conleys please 
PAUL CONLEY, 
Texas. 


ANDELL BESSIFE, last heard of when work- 

ing in the Auditorium Building in Chicago 
for the Western Union Company. She is about 
seventeen years old, rather tall, with brown hair 
and blue eyes. If any one knows her present 
address they will greatly oblige by sending it to 
R. R. D., care of this magazine. 


RISBY, INEZ, and her brother. They were 

born in Hazlehurst, Missouri, and were taken 

by an aunt to South America. ‘heir half sister 

is very anxious to find them, and wil! be most 

grateful for any news that may help her to get 

in touch with them. L. F. W., care of this 
magazine. 


E ODGES, WILLIAM.—He enlisted in Company 
D, One Hundred and Sixty-third Infantry, 
and later served in Supply Company of the 
Twenty-third Infantry during the war He is 
believed to be at the present time at Cheyenne, 
Wyoming. Please write to C. D. Cook, 133 
Thirteenth Street, N. E., Washington, D. C. 


ARBER, 


GILBERT.—He left Medicine Hat, 
Alberta, 1f 


on September 4, 19 He is a re- 
turned soldier, and was in Third é. M. R. His 
regiment number was 108080. He is twenty-four 
years old, has brown hair and eyes, a clear com 
plexion, and has a horse’s head and a horseshoe 
tattooed on his right arm. He is five feet nine 
inches tall. His wife will be grateful for any 
hews of him. Mrs. GILBERT BARBER, 219 9a 
Street, N. E., Calgary, Alberta, Canada. 
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H4kpy.—1 was born on August 11, 1891, at 

Creston, Iowa, or at Peoria, Illinois. My 
mother’s name was Anna Hardy. When I was 
two years old I was adopted by a Mrs. Sadie 
Hill. Later my name was changed to Charles 
Roach. I do not know whether I have any 
brothers or sisters, and will appreciate any in- 
formation regarding my relatives. CHARLES 
Roacn, Jr. P. O. Box 1009, Tacoma, Wash- 
ington. 


MITH, JOSEPH.—He was last heard of some 
years ago when he left the home of James 
Conklin, of Highland, New Jersey. His brother, 
who has not seen him for years, would like very 
much to find him and will appreciate any _ as- 
sistance. FRANK SMITH, 211 Tenth Avenue, New 
York City. 


os NCER, H. P., his wife, EDNA A., and RO- 
LAND.—They were last heard of in Jack- 
sonville, Florida, with the “World at Home” 
shows. Their former home was at 810 Hyde Park 
Boulevard, Chicago. Any one who knows their 
present address will do a favor by sending it to 
RAYMOND SPENCER, Central Y. M. C. A., New 


Orleans, Louisiana. 


AMES, THOMAS.—He is about forty-seven 
e years old. He was born at Clapham, Lon- 
don, and left England about 1886. His father, 
mother, sister, and brother are dead. Charlotte 
and Rose are alive. He left Canada in 1887 
for the United States. Any information will be 
thankfully received by CHARLES EDWARD JAMES, 
Box 663, Home Place, Bergenfield, New Jersey 
F. H.—Please return home. Matters can be 
* adjusted.—E, B. H. 


ALBERT J., who disappeared 
New York, about May, 1885. 
would like to hear from you. 
A. M., care of this magazine. 


ST. THOMAS 
be from Oswego, 
Your sister Mabel 
Please write to C. 

‘ARRIE.—She is five feet eight 

has dark hair, and one of her 
‘ blue and half brown. She is now 
about thirty-eight years old. When last heard 
from she was in Omaha, Nebraska. Her father 
is getting old and would be very happy to re- 
ceive some news of his daughter. Hie will be 
grateful to any one whe will assist him in find- 
ing her. EK. H. CHAPMAN, Postmaster, Wye, 
Arkansas. 


Me LER, HOLLAND W.—He was born in Vir- 

ginia, in 1862, and is a molder. He was 
last heard of in Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
daughter Willadean would like to hear 
him. Any information that will help her 
him will be greatly appreciated. Mrs. 
NOELL, 311 Virgil Street, Mishawaka, Indiana. 


CHAPMAN, 


to find 
Bm. Ee 


GIv AYRIL, JOHN B.—He was in Aviation 
Squadron No. 3, at Kelly Field, and 
sent from there to Hempstead, sone Island. 
was a shipbuilder. If any one kno where he 
is at the present time, they will do great kind- 
ss by sending his address to M. 'T.., care of 
this magazine. 


IRKPATRICK, JOSEPH, seeks his relative 

Iie was laced in an orphan home in Nash- 
ville, Tennes in 1890, with his brother ¢ ‘hi ir 
lie and a younet r sister. Four years later Jo- 
seph was adopted by C. H. Roberts, and Charlie 
was adopted at the same time by Billy Lang 
ford, of Jackson County, Middle Tennessee. Jo- 
seph was taken to Texas by his foster parents. 
He has heard nothing of his brother since 1909, 
and does not know what became of his little sis- 
ter. If any one who sees this knows anything 
about his family he will be very grateful if they 
will write to him, and help him to find his 
relatives. JOSEPH KIRKPATRICK, care of this 
magazine. 
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GAULDING, MAMIE.—She is about twenty-two 

years old, and has black hair and eyes. She 
once lived in Nebraska. A friend and school- 
mate, who saw her last about seven years ago, 
in Missouri, would like to have her address. J. 
G. Y., care of this magazine. 


ILHITE, GEORGE.—He was born in Em- 
poria, Kansas, on January 1, 1890, and 
was taken to New York State in 1894 by his 
grandmother, Sarah Lewis, and his aunt, Susie 
Pyle. Ile may have taken his grandmother's 
name. He has an uncle named Fred Shorten, 
who lives somewhere in the State of New York. 
Any information will be gladly received by his 
father. A. A. WILuitp, 815 Armstrong Avenue, 
Kansas City, Kansas. 


ADF, FISHER.—He is five feet ten inches 
tall, and is twenty-five years old. He has 
dark hair and gray eyes. He has been missing 
from _ his rooms at the Armchair Club, Lewis- 
ton, Maine, since January 1, 1919. If any one 
has information about him they will QP a great 
favor by communicating with F. S, P. A., 36 Frye 
Street, Lewiston, Maine. 


ALLWORTH, HENRY. — Information is 

wanted of any near relatives of this man. 

When last heard from they were in Canada. H. 
L. M., care of this magazine. 


DAVID H.—He traveled with a circus 
seasons, and was last heard of five 
which time be was working for 
Chicago. _He has red_ hair, 
brown eyes, is about five feet four inches in 
height, and weighed about one hundred and 
forty-five pounds when last seen. He is also 
known as Russell Gray. Any information will 
be gladly received. Walter Reeves, 613 Hallie 
Irvine Street, Richmond, Kentucky. 


RAY, 
for some 
years ago, at 
a coal dealer in 


t1S, CHARLIE.—He was placed in a home 
when he 


years old. It is sup- 


NO?! RIS 
in West Virginia in 1894-95 or 96, 


was about seven or eight 
posed that he was adopted by some family from 
the home, as no trace of him can be found. His 
sisters have made every effort to find him but 
in vain, and they now appeal to our readers, 
who have shown their kindness in helping so 
people to find their relatives, to do what 
can to assist them in finding their long- 
brother. Any information will be thank- 
received. Please write to CLARA May 
care of this magazine. 


fully 
Norris, 


OORSTIN, MORRIS, who left Poland in 1889 
for America, and served in the army at Fort 
Henry, Baltimore, Maryland, from 1896 to 1906, 
and then moved to the State of Virginia, is anx- 
iously sought by his sister. Any information 
will be appr eciated by WIILLIAM GREENBLATT, 
Freeport, New York. 


rOKES VINCENT WALTER.—When last 
heard from he was in Portland, Oregon, in 
July,.1918. He has dark-brown hair and eyes, is 
twenty-two years old, and six feet two inches 
tall. His sister May is anxious to know his 
whereabouts, and hopes if f sees this that he 
will make her happy by writing to her. Mrs. 
Grorck Min.er, 44 South Fourth Street, Fair 
mount Park, Expo, Virginia. 
HON. —~When he 
was last heard twenty-three 
years ago, he was living at 7 East Ontario 
Street, Chicago, and was ¢ mployed by the Joe 
Gay Publis hing Company. His wife’s name was 
Emma, and his daughter's Hettie, sometimes 
ealled Bird. His sister will be grateful for any 
information that will help her to find him. Mrs. 
Il. V. TArGApon, 19 North Gilmore Street, Balti- 
more, Maryland. 


HATSHER, STELLA.—She is about twenty- 

four years of age, and was last heard from 

at Bangor, Maine, about two years ago. She is 

asked to write to O. K., 11 North Square, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 


ALEXANDER. 
from, about 


EDWARD 


8. FADS, ¥. 


Missing Department 


JOSEPH, who left Clonmel, 

County Tipperary, Ireland, about 1899, 
and came to Brooklyn, where he was employed. 
Later he went to Duluth, Minnesota, and was 
last heard from in Work Point Barracks, Vic- 
toria, British Columbia, about 1909. He said 
that he intended to return to the United States. 
Any information will be greatfully appreciated 
by his brother, Peter MANNING, 578 North Sev- 
enth Street, Newark, New Jersey. 


ANNING, 


WILLOUGHBY DAVID.—He 

left Arcola, Saskatchewan, on the eleventh 
of January, 1919, and went West to Regina; 
from there he went to The Pass, Northern Mani: 
toba, and was last seen in hgmemtg about Au- 
gust, 1919. He was eighteen years old last Sep- 
tember, is five feet eight inches tall, has blue 
eyes, fair complexion, and auburn hair. In Au- 
gust, 1918, he enlisted in the Royal Engineers of 
the Canadian Forces. His mother will be deeply 
grateful to any one who will give her_some 
news of him. Mrs, Davip McDOUGALD, Kenne- 
wick, Washington. 


EVILLE, VERA.—She 
April, 1919, when she 
Victoria, British Columbia, for Chicago, Illinois. 
She is a small brunette, about eightcen years 
old. Any information will be appreciated by E. 
I., care of this magazine. 


cCDOUGALD, 


was last heard of in 
was about to leave 


t.—H is an automobile mechanic, 
Joseph, Missouri, four years 
ago. He has since been heard of in various cities 
of Texas and New Orleans. I shall be greatly 
obliged to any one who can give me his present 
address and occupation. HucH GraHAM, 207 
Schneider Building, St. Joseph, Missouri. 


and was in St, 


—When I was be- 
old I was adopted 
T. McCulloch, 


NFORMATION WANTED. 
tween two and three years 
by a family, Mr. and Mrs. William 
and when eighteen years old Mr. McCul- 
loch died. s ife then put me out without 
telling me who I was, or anything about my 
parents, I am now twenty-seven years old, five 
fect six and one-half inches tall, have biue eyes 
and brown hair, and weigh one hundred and 
thirty-five pounds. THomas M. McCuniocnu, 415 
Mary Street, Flint, Michigan. 


SIMON, WILLIAM JOHN, blacksmith, about 
five feet four inches in height, about sixty- 
four years old, light hair and fair complexioa. 
He left Canada, Province of Quebec, thirty-three 
years ago, and came to the United States. He 
lived in Michigan and Wisconsin, but has 
been heard from for many yeai If any 
ean tell where he is, they will do great favor 
by writing to his brother, JAMRFS SiMon, care 
of Dunlevy Packing Company, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania. 

cMANUS, RAYMOND.—He is about 

feet seven inches tall, eighteen 

weighs one hundred and twenty-five 
has light hair and blue eyes. It i 
he may be in the army or navy. 
is very anxious and worried put 
be grateful for any information that 
him to find him. Joun FI. McManus, 
319, Tilton, New Hampshire. 


M ARTZ, EDNA.—When last heard of she was 

in an orphans’ home in Seattle, Washing- 
ton, and is believed to be somewhere in Calt- 
fornia at the present time. Any one knowing 
her whereabouts please write to H. T., care 
of this magazine, 


BLACKWELL, JOHN JAMES.—He was dr 
in the Canadian army at Ch apman, 

and nothing has been heard of him si: 

family. His mother is breaking her bear ? 

news of him, and if any one knows rything 

about him they will do a great kind: by 

writing to his sister Bertha. Mrs. WESLE! 

REeDwoop, 624 Sturtevant Avenue, Detroit, Micht- 

gan. 












































nly His Finger Print Proved It, 


Society Idler by day—daring Cracksman by night. 


For years 


he played the game but a Finger Print Expert Caught him! 


HERWOOD BAKER, socicty 
that no one questioned his source of income He kept three 
motors at his Long Island home and owned as fine a string 

of thoroughbreds as could he found in the country Cultured, 
Polished and wealthy, he was the idol of the exclusive set. 

Slim O’Toole was a daring cracksman, famed for operating 
alone and making slick getaways. He planned his own 
and executed them single-handed. There was no weaker pal 
“squeal” and Slim thought he never left a clue for the police. 
Thousands of dollars had been offered 
for his capture. 

A social gulf of impassable width 
stretched between Slim O'Toole and Shere 
Wood Baker—-yet they were one and the 
same man. Three little finger prints 
finally proved it. 

Slim O’Toole in his cunning way had 

big ‘‘job.’’ Then quickly 

of the cracksmen had _ been 

thrown aside for the trim, sleek attire 

of the idler Baker. Speeding away 

from the scene in his high powered roadster, he ran down and 

Killed a pedestrian. A half-hour later he was booked at the 

Station and his finger prints registered. The next day a Finger- 

Print Expert matched these prints with those taken on the scenes 

@ O’Toole’s many robberies. A few hours later Baker con- 

Speedy conviction followed The Finger Print Detective 

had solved the mystery and was paid $10,000 in cash, the stand- 
ing reward offered for the capture of cracksman Slim O’Toole. 


Train at Home for a Big Job 


Thousands of men are needed right now as Finger Print De- 

ves. The use of finger-print identification by police depart- 
Ments, detective bureaus, banks, corporations and individuals has 
Created a new profession. Right now opportunities are unlim- 
Med for the ambitious man in this fascinating work. 

You can master the secrets of finger-print work by a few 
_ hours of pleasant study in spare time in your home. Any man 
of average intelligence can in a short time become expert in the 
. of finger print identification and detection. One of the 
foremost Finger Print Experts in the country has compiled a 
Simple course of instruction that covers every detail of this im- 
Pertant subject. Many young men, realizing the great oppor- 
tunities in the field, have already finished the training and are 


idler, was obviously so wealthy 


Be a Finger Print 
Detective |ina 


Free Book on Finger Prints 


We will be glad to send you without cost or obligation, our 


Print Detectives. Thousands of 
places are opening up—and trained men are needed badly to fill 
them. Why don’t you get in this fascinating game? 


making big successes as Finger 


Extraordinary Offer— 
Free Course in Secret Service 


For a limited time only we are offering a free course in 
Secret Service work, If you write us now, you will be able to 
secure the courses for the price of 
one Just as the Finger Print course i 
backed by the experience of trained men 

Secret Service Course is founded on 
observations of one of the world’s 
noted criminologists It actually 
makes the detection of crime a_ simple 
study in common sense This offer may 
appear again Strike while the 

Write now—before you turn 


fully illustrated Book on Finger Prints free. Find out about this 
amazingly interesting new work. Learn what big money Finger 
Print Experts are making. Read about the hundreds of success- 
ful graduates who are making good in this fascinating game A 
few months of study and you can be ready to duplicate their 
success Vrite us to-day—just clip the coupon or send a postal. 
Address 


UNIVERSITY OF APPLIED SCIENCE 
Desk 9835 1920 Sunnyside Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
ee ei cv" ”€ 
UNIVERSITY OF APPLIT™D SCIENCE 

Desk 9835, 1920 Sunnyside Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
Gentlemen Without any obliestion whatever, send me_ your 


new FREE book on Finger Prir and your offer of a FREE 
course in Secret Service Intelligence. 


Name 

















Shirts and Drawer 
$7.00 each 




















**Guess I'm ‘bad’ as a shopper——what?”’ 
**You’re a wonder, Dear. ‘Union Forever,’ 
I say—particularly, Topkis Union.’’ 


UT loose and in generous proportions, T opkis 
Athletic Underwear has few points-of-contact 
with your skin. It is made from finest-grade 
nainsook with the skill of the hand-sewn gar- 
ment. Seams are stitched to stay. Buttons 
are put on with the bachelor in mind. 





Topkis comes in unions at $1.65, also shirts- 
afid-drawers at $1.00 the garment. ‘lake home 
a suit of toppy, top-notch Topkis and let the 
shopping-expert of the family cast her apprais- 
ing eye upon it. 

Then, stop in for another five suits on your 
way home tomorrow. They’re so low-priced, 
comparatively. Know Topkis by the red- 
diamond label. 


TOPKIS BROTHERS COMPANY 
Wilmington, Del. 
General Sales Offices, 350 Broadway, New York City 
Also Makers of Women’s, Children’s and Boys’ 
Athletic Underwear 


SS 
\ 
d e Union Suits, $1.05 each 


Copyright 1919, Topkis Brothers Company 





